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CHARLES DICKENS. 





Ler no one fear that we mean to discuss the genius of Mr. 
Dickens in its details. To furnish our readers with a guide 
¢) the houses which they inhabit, or to introduce all the 
members of a family circle to each other, would be about as 
wise and necessary as to play the master of the ceremonies 
between the creations of the novelist and the public. The 
characters and scenes of this writer have become, to an ex- 
‘ent undreamed of in all previous cases, part of our actual 
life, Their individualities, whether mental or external, are 
as familiar to us as those of our most intimate associates or 
our most frequent resorts. We recall the circumstances of 
Mr. Pickwick’s lawsuit,—the flight of Oliver Twist from the 
workhouse,—the streets through which Sykes was hunted 
down,—the day on which Fagin was tried,—the date at which 
the child Dombey passed from us, in very much the same 
way that we go back to the public or household scenes and 
eyents of our daily experience. A man may think equally 
that times have changed with him, and that he has grown 
sy much older, since the year in which his last child was 
christened, or that in which little Nelly died. 

It is not too much to say, that were the labours of Mr. 
Dickens suspended for any length of time, we should miss 
something far deeper than an accustomed mental luxury. 
‘There would be an interruption not only to the enjoyments 
hut to the characteristics of our social life—a strangeness 
aud avoid surpassed only in degree by those real vicissitudes 
that thwart most keenly our hopes and our attachments. 

Disclaiming, as we have said, any design to examine 
systematically works which have exerted such an influence, 
it is still of deep interest to ascertain how that influence has 
been acquired. 

Perhaps such a question may be briefly answered thus— 
Mr. Dickens is the most popular writer of his age because 
le represents par excellence all that is striking and most 
that is admirable in its tendencies. 

It is an age of stirring life; and the canvas of its chief 
painter teems with characters and incidents. Prodigal in- 
veution illustrates in him the same law of these times that 
reveals itself in our enterprise and our manufactures. His 
genius creates, as our machinery produces and as our com- 
nerce traflics, by wholesale. It is an age of rapid action. The 
cugies Whose wheels perform our labour typify by their 
Velocity the rate at which man himself is moving. Steam 
wridges vast distance to a comparative span; yet steam 
itself lags behind human thought and desire. 

i Here again Mr. Dickens is in harmony with his age. 
The number of his creations is not more remarkable than 
the rapidity with which they are generated. Often it is but 
* Pitase, an Image, a touch, and they burst into palpable in- 
“ividuality, As with one of the most wonderful processes 
¥’ Sclenee peculiar to our day, so is it with his mind. The 

aes stands before it, the rays of mental light fall, and lo, 

ihe portrait :—at times, let it be added, with another result 

neavgers With that of photography—the exaggeration of 
' Salient point in the original. 

“aving material for moral analogie € 
‘at whatever the failings of this poe “ite spirit ae 
ently genial. To combine, to reconcile, to wav if. 

ae Sula e, to reconcile, to wave small dif 
ae ae unities, is perhaps its noblest 
ov fo th: Pcs ‘9 some ultimate good from all mediate 
: las of its philosophy. Here, above all, 


is manifes , ~ 7 ’ lie 
SS ty est the concurrence of the novelist’s genius with the 
“upuises of society. 


riers from the Sketches by Boz to Little Dorrit 
“eschold Words, have been to foster kindly affections, 
aacel prejudices arising froin difference of view or of 
_, 4s to teach all true men the common oneness that 
.; 2°" than outward antagonism, to show not only the 
) Wut the charm and the blessedness of self-sacrifice, to 
the claims of what is genuine in mental or moral 
* and to carry the wholesome ministries of civilisation 


» 





flowing not so much perhaps from set intent as from the 
affluent nature of the man, live in forms that arrest every 
modern reader, and exert a power as wide as their contact. 
Such has been the general issue in social morals of Mr. 
Dickens’ labours. 

There are cases, it is true, in which his mode of em- 
bodying these ideals is unequal, even contrary to his de- 
sign. ‘The rapid impulse, we think, sometimes bounds to- 
wards its goal without fully counting the obstructions in its 
course. Of these exceptions in the works of such a writer 
it behoves us to take note. Marion’s surrender of her lover 
to her sister in the Battle of Life may serve as an example. 
Here the intention is to show self-sacrifice in its purest form. 
Marion renounces the dearest hope of her own life for the 
happiness of another. Nothing could have been more ad- 
mirable, had the sacrifice been one which she had a right to 
make. But love, if it deserve the name, involves consi- 
derations higher even than happiness. It involves the puri- 
fication as well as the joy ofthe heart. It hallows the 
whole being, that it may be a worthier offering to the be- 
loved. It unseals the springs of gratitude to Him who has 
made it capablé of its bliss; and its strain, which begins in 
joy, merges into worship. Its motto is: 


‘* Learn by mortal yearning to ascend, 
Seeking a higher object.’ 


We do not believe, then, that any loving woman, for tlic 
happiness of another, should voluntarily resign an influence 
that holds as much of sanctity as ofdelight. To do so is 
to part not with her havings merely, but with the best con- 
ditions of her being. We take this objection quite inde- 
pendently of the more obvious one that Marion could have 
no warrant to tamper with her lover’s rights in the matter, 
to gamble, in a word, with the happiness of one who had 
solemnly intrusted it to her keeping. All ends well in the 
tale, but it might have been otherwise in life. 

Let us not be thought ungrateful to a writer who has 
perhaps given more pleasure and effected more good than 
any of his contemporaries, if, while discussing his genial 
influence, we point out another instance of its casual limi- 
tations. So earnest is the abhorrence in which Mr. Dickens 
holds pretension and cant, so averse is he from the shows of 
dignity and piety when they do not imply realities, that he 
has sometimes been led to deal with the conventional forms 
of these qualities as ifsuch forms were never combined with 
the qualities themselves. We would be second to none in 
heartily applauding the embodied protests of Mr. Dickens 
against the formalist who conceals rancour or selfishness 
under the masks of sanctity and respectability, or against 
the man who, on the mere ground of station, arrogates a 
supremacy that has no root in character. But if, on the 
one hand, conventional signs do not necessarily imply cor- 
responding attributes, neither, on the other hand, do they 
necessarily imply the want of such attributes. The cases 
are not only possible, but frequent, in which a devout pro- 
fession is illustrated by a devout life, and in which titular 
distinctions coexist with real nobility of heart. Men may 
even have religion on their lips and not be Chadbands at 
the core. ‘The person who is sensitive as to his respecta- 
bility is not inevitably a Pecksniff; and there are “ women 
of family” who would contrast very favourably with a Mrs. 
Gowan. It would be absurd to suppose that a writer with 
the charity and observation of Mr. Dickens had overlooked 
the better examples of the classes indicated ; but he rarely, 
if ever, paints them. To ignore their existence is almost 
equivalent to denying it. 

Turning to another characteristic of the age, its marked 
propensity to the real, we arrive at one of the most striking 
features of Mr. Dickens’ genius. His persons are real, not 
only—as vulgar parlance has it—to the “very tips of their 
fingers,” but to their very garments and appendages. The 
memorable umbrella of Mrs. Gamp is a part of her identity. 
His scenes, again, teem not ouly with the most truthful 





‘ying haunts of ignorance and want. nee 
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aspects and minute details of nature, but things in them- 
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selves mechanical and artificial are quickened with indivi- 
dual vitality. Not only—to take examples from one page 
of Martin Chuzzlewit—do “ branches move in skeleton- 
dances” to the “moaning music” of the wind; not only 
does the wind itself from “sighing begin to bluster,” and 
commence “banging at the wicket and grumbling at the 
chimney, as if it bullied the jolly bellows [of the forge] for 
doing any thing to order,” then go “ wreaking its vengeance 
on such poor creatures as the fallen leaves, dispersing and 
scattering them that they fly away pell-mell, .... taking 
frautic flights into the air, and playing all manner of extra- 
ordinary gambols in the extremity of their distress ;” not 
only does the wind, native to poetry, thus imitate the moods 
of man, but man’s own fabrications reflect him too. As 
night comes on, lights begin to “ glance and wink” from 
cottage-windows, the “lusty bellows roars ha, ha! to the 
clear fire, which roars in turn, and bids the shining sparks 
dance gaily to the merry clinking of the hammers on the 
anvils ;” while the “impotent swagger of the wind, if it has 
any influence on that hoarse companion (the bellows), it is 
to make him roar his cheerful song the louder.” 

Such is one cluster of instances—snatched from a tree 
that bears myriads—of the author’s power to invest out- 
ward and mechanical forms with human passions and cha- 
racteristics. Description is no term for such writing; it is 
vivification. It bespeaks that sovereignty of imagination 
which from the plenitude of its own life quickens all things, 
and endows them with its own attributes,—that imagination 
whose trumpet-call summons to herself not only the more 
plastic forms of existence, but those ofinert matter ; till tribe 
after tribe, the elements of nature, her animated products, 
and finally rigid substances, that have lost the impress of 
their birth, and been moulded into vassal shapes for man,— 
the snorting engine, the wheeling vane, the cleaving plough, 
the swollen sail,—one and all flock redeemed to the standard 
of the soul, utter her thoughts, wear her emblems, and pay 
fealty to her by whom and for whom they live. 

Let no one suppose, then, that Mr. Dickens is less 
genuinely imaginative because the objects which he thus 
inspires with human meanings are often familiar and gro- 
tesque. ‘The power to do this comes from the strength of 
the creative impulse. The recognised forms of grandeur and 
beauty—the rock, the tree, the river—lie contiguous, as it 
were, to the domain of the human. Though material, they 
are such apt symbols of the mind, that they become her most 
natural and facile oracles. But to seize, as Dickens does, 
upon points so prosaic as the pattern of a carpet, the sign- 
board of a tavern, the flicker of a candle, or the hissing of a 
tea-kettle, and to evoke from them the latent analogies which 
subsist between the spirit of man and all outward things, is 
afar more difficult achievement. In such cases imagina- 
tion speaks to the furthest limits of her empire, and asserts 
her widest supremacy, 

It should be fully understood, that the reality of Mr. 
Dickens is the direct issue of his imagination. If he could 
not steep common things in the hues of thought and feeling, 
they would at once lose their intense actuality. They come 
home to us because we see ourselves in them. Whenever 
in painting character the writer describes mere outside 
peculiarities that are no proper types of man’s inner con- 
dition, there is a chance that his spell over us abates. Thus 
we think that his over-insistance on the mere physical in- 
firmities of Mrs. Skewton, in Dombey, weakens the effect 
of the portrait. Undoubtedly the picture is appalling ; but 
it is repulsive to the feelings, because the lean shrivelled 
aspect, the failing memory, and the palsied head, are in them- 
selves results of age, not of vice; and although they may of 
course accompany moral odiousness, are not its necessary 
indications. 

The faculty of Mr. Dickens to startle us by investing 
common objects with human significance is undoubtedly 
one chief source of his popularity. In more ideal scenes 
his genius is as wonderfully displayed, but we doubt if it 


is one phase of him which appeals to the present and the 
external, and another phase which belongs to all time. His 
landscapes are often perfect poems, and exhibit incident, 
feeling, humour, and even rhythm, unalloyed by those ugly 
casualties which so often obtrude in actual life. How per. 
fect, for instance, is the keeping of the autumnal picture 
commencing that second chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit, from 
which we have already quoted! In Bleak House, the man. 
sion at Chesney Wold looms grand and dark, like the figure 
of a knight in armour. The sketch of David Copperfield’ 
home, as seen from without, lets us by a few touches int 
the heart of English rurality. ‘To the “ cabined” Londoner 
the description is like a whirl by rail into the midst of 
country air and perfume. The last (October) Number of 
Little Dorrit, in which Swiss and Italian landscapes are 
depicted with such graphic beauty, proves the painter’s eye 
and touch to be no whit impaired. 

Passing, in these volumes, from nature to man, we meet 
no less frequent examples of a genius purely poctic. David 
Copperfield’s first reminiscences have at times in their 
minute and picturesque truth the charm both of Cowper 
and Goldsmith, with a force and depth attained by neither. 
How real they are no one can doubt who recalls the long 
passage by the dark store-room, with its various culinary 
smells; or the high-backed church-pew, where the child — 
being ordered, as a point of inflexible decorum, to look con- 
stantly at the clergyman,—stares until he fears he may be 
“tempted to say something out loud,” and wonders what 
would become of him then. Nothing can be more vivid. 
De Foe might have written such parts of the description; 
but he could not have blended with them the red light of 
morning on the sun-dial, suggesting the boy’s mental in- 
quiry whether “ the dial was not glad to tell the time again ;" 
nor the glimpses of natural beauty that turn to emotions; 
nor, above all, the delicate yet distinct figure of the mother 
that haunts the “long ago” with its sanctity. 

Some incidents of little Nelly’s life, again, might have 
been told, though not so well,—even some of its pathos might 
have been caught,—had Mr. Dickens been simply a realist 
in fiction. But it demanded the poet to incarnate in sucha 
character the idea of childhood itself—childhood safe in its 
own innocence : 


‘¢ Tho everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps.” 


This little Nelly,—whom the kiss of a Quilp cannot pol 
lute, who rides on the showman’s cart and feels no shame, 
winding her pure course amidst scenes of vice and pai, 
yet taking no tint but from heaven,—she is not a mere uni 
in life, however rich; but an image of that unconscious 
loving faith which finds its type in childhood,—childhood so 
sacred, that all who would enter bliss must return tolls 
likeness. . 

Once upon this theme of poetical insight, we might diaw 
from the sources before us pages of illustration. We can 
only afford, however, an example or two more. First notice 
how the character of Nancy in Oliver Twist seems mor 
and more to purify itself before she becomes the victim 
Sykes, as if the struggling beams of a near immortality he: 
pierced for her the mirky atmosphere of crime. Tw ae 
this instance to the letter of ‘“‘Em’ly” to Ham, in Davie 
Copperfield, in which she announces her desertion: — I rs 
too wicked to write about myself. O, take comfort 
thinking that Iam so bad!” Again: “God bless all. a 
pray for all often on my knees. If he don’t bring me be : 
lady, and I don’t pray for my own self, I'll pray for all. em 
words as these recall to us, as by flashes, the vo ge 
love, which, while it wrenches the heart-tendrils from ' a 
old props, cannot stanch the bleeding heart itself, not - 
it forget the good and the true. The sentence quote ” 
italics, in which the girl pleads her own unworthiness or 
consolation to her lover, dives into the very abyss® 


. ° . 0 the 
woman’s self-abnegation. Lastly, we would point i ‘n 





be as generally appreciated. Like all greatest writers, there 
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— 
:on ruin the young Steerforth and the generous Ham 
_jost in the attempt to save his wronger. The recital is 
¢ matchless grandeur and pathos. In description it is a 
very lyric, in purpose tragic as a Greek drama, teaching 
the littleness of this life, and raising our aspirations towards 
SS eae presence of this noble imagination, working 
under all familiar forms, that commands for Mr. Dickens 
his best appreciation now, and will best vindicate his fame 
to posterity. We know of no image that more truly sug- 
vests the twofold aspect of his genius than that of some 
cathedral, whose grotesque porch is alive with the roar of 
jaily traffic, but within whose walls is a solemn hush and 
, stream of “dim religious light” that consecrates the 
meanest form and the most sordid garb of those who enter. 
Of this author’s humour we have little space left to 
furnish illustrations, nor is there need that we should do so. 
It is his most patent attribute, the one most exhaustingly 
jiscussed; and its embodiments are known far more generally 
than the English tongue. Many of its characteristics have 
been already implied in our remarks; and we have chiefly to 
add, that it is of that Shakespearian kind which either pre- 
sents some deep impulse or fine trait of our nature under 
quaint and odd disguises, so that we are startled to find 
what is essentially earnest and noble under ludicrous forms, 
or else, with the subtlest irony, accords to pretension all the 
shows and paraphernalia of reality, and proves the empti- 
ness of the sham by solemnly treating it asa truth. Over- 
fowing with sympathy, discovering every where man’s 


a comn 





n; ilentity beneath his differences, this humour blends natu- 
of rally with pathos, and sometimes 7s pathos. The excitement 
il that precedes the entry of Mrs. Cratchit’s Christmas-pud- 
1} ling, the misgivings as to its success, and the exultation 


NS | when that problem is solved affirmatively, make a case in 


her | point. We know not a more affecting glimpse into the life 

' of honest humble folk than the interest attached to this 

ave event of the year. The dish, we may infer, was of small 

ight dimensions; and when we are told that “every body had 

alist something to say about it, but nobody said or thought iz 

cha was at all a small pudding for a large family,” we feel that 
n its kindly tears are a truer comment than laughter. 

In width of range no writer of prose fiction has equalled 

Dickens. Never was mind more unindebted and individual ; 

yet from its numerous points of affinity we may well gather 

its comprehensiveness. Cervantes, Le Sage, Moliére, De 

{ pol- Poe, Steele, Fielding, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, are in a degree 

hame, akin to Dickens. So is Scott, with whom the later novelist 

pai, has often been compared in genial and graphic qualities ; 

e unit vut with these resemblance ends and gives place to contrast. 

scious ‘cott is elaborate, painstaking, and shrewd; his creations 

ood 80 


‘Tow upon us, his general vein is that of placid enjoyment. 
Dickens is rapid, piercing, and arresting. Scott maintains 
‘he equipoise of character the more firmly ; Dickens paints 
voth its excellencies and its aberrations the more vividly. 
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fe cal In dealing with common things, Scott studies picturesque 
notice Teatment, and veils the ugly. Dickens, in the same sphere, 
Lage ‘ings Out every fact remorselessly, and trusts for his vindi- 
tim © “on to reality. The heart of Scott beats to full tranquil 


Vv had 
, from 
David 
‘] am 


of on 


health ; that of Dickens beats also to health, but with throbs 
‘nore often accelerated by impulse. Scott has more rever- 
‘ce for the stately shows of things ; Dickens has by far the 
~ cher glance into their essences. Over the domain of the 
“nner lie poetic mists of tradition and memory ; the latter 
"ks life’s highway at noon, not without a vision of 
“auty beyond and of an ever-beckoning horizon. 

, © Tenounced at the outset every attempt to analyse 
ig creations of Mr. Dickens. We now find it would be no 
na task ior us even to classify them. How gladly would 
_ “elcome them by name, did space permit! But in our 
ow bounds how could the tithe of such a company as- 
vy. Mr. Weller, junior, might tread upon the toe of 
urveydrop, senior, and disgust him by his want of de- 
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Skimpole might be rudely aroused to the realities of life by 
encountering Ralph Nickleby as a creditor; Captain Cuttle, 
without a chance of escape, might be confronted by Mrs. 
MacStinger; Mr. Toots might be condemned to the yet 
severer trial of looking the lady of his affections in the face ;— 
and the result might be a series of circumstances agreeable 
to no one but Mr. Tapley. Yet, again we say, how welcome 
should these and hundreds more be, could we receive them! 
Out of such a throng, we do not affect to value all alike. 
Amongst these are certain of the novelist’s antipathies, in 
whom he paints the odious points so exclusively, that they 
become rather qualities than persons. 
Moreover, in these cases, Mr. Dickens pursues the 
offender to his downfall with a fierce exultation which lacks 
something of the pity we might feel for the very wrecks of 
mankind,—a pity by no means inconsistent with the clearest 
perception of their guilt. Yet, allowing for all such abate. 
ments, how vast is his contribution to the knowledge of our 
nature and to the disclosure of its workings and sympathies! 
Between the babe that has not tasted the cup of experience 
and the old man who has drained it, what varied aspects of 
life crowd in !—crime with a redeeming impulse in its bosom ; 
want ennobled by patience and refined by delicate instincts; 
the soul of chivalry in “the haunts of trade or of coarsest 
labour; womanly tenderness lurking in rough weather- 
beaten faces; selfishness masked by polished diplomacy, or 
by the yet more subtle disguise of candid self-avowal; keen 
wit piercing through madness with fitful illuminations ; 
frivolous sportings of the world’s puppets on the edge of 
fate, together with forms of manly courage, womanly de- 
votion, and childlike purity girt with an atmosphere that 
clothes 
** The palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn,” 
and makes us feel that the common world of to-day is near 
as the romantic past to God. 

Such teeming wealth of invention as we have indicated, 
not displayed, could only issue from an exuberant vitality 
increasing by its own action. In Mr. Dickens this over- 
flowing genial life utters itself not alone in literature, but 
in citizenship. His speeches at public dinners and soirées, 
his aid to social institutions, his researches into the condition 
of the poor, his theati.cal performances,—recreations which 
with others would be labours,—all flow from the same 
exhaustless fount of personal energy. What benevolence 
has guided his efforts, what generous sympathy he has 
shown to the literary worker, what manly ground he has 
taken as to the claims of literature itself, are known to all. 
As a writer, whether viewed with regard to the number or 
the truth of his conceptions, it-is no hyperbole to call him 
the Shakespeare of familiar life. As an individual he has 
wielded more authority than any previous member of his 
class, and wielded it for the best ends. 








THE FORT OF URDOS. 





Every one who travels in the Pyrenees passes through the 
Vallée d’Aspe to visit the fort of Urdos; and we cannot do 
better than give a day to this excursion, which is a very 
delightful one. As we are still at Osse, our ways and means 
of progression are limited; and not seeing clearly how we are 
to get to Urdos, we decide on first ofall consulting Michelle. 
Now Michelle is never far off when any one is talking; for she 
is not without hope of picking up waifs and strays of conver- 
sation, though it may be held in an unknown tongue. So, 
when the sound of voices reaches her, she follows to the 
door of the room from which it issues, and stands there 
resting on one foot, with a dish-cloth in one hand and a 
plate in the other. You have only to say “ Michelle,” and 
she enters and leans against the wall, waiting patiently 
until further appealed to. Her first thought, when we ex- 
plain our plan, is a regret that “ papa” is absent; he would 





» and want room to cringe in apology ; Mr. Harold 










have been such an excellent guide for us,—he knows the 
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valley and all the villages so well; and then there would 
have been “papa’s” mules and the Aspois saddles, which 
are 80 comfortable. We object strongly to the Aspois saddles, 
which are constructed after the fashion of the roof of a 
house. Two pieces of wood nailed together at an angle of 
45°, with an undressed goat's-skin thrown over them, and 
one girth which straps the whole round the animal’s back, 
—and your steed is saddled, be it horse, mule, or donkey. 
Stirrups are a luxury unknown, and so is a bridle; instead 
of the latter, you have a halter, which is generally fastened 
to the saddle, to be used only when the animal is at rest. 
Michelle is very anxious to procure donkeys for us from the 
neighbours: donkeys are held in greater esteem in the Val- 
lée d'Aspe than either horses or mules, and they are, or seem 
to be, better fed and better kept; they are also more tract- 
able and intelligent than donkeys one sees almost any where 
else. Still, we cannot undertake a journey of sixteen miles 
to Urdos, and sixteen home again, on donkeys and Aspois 
saddles. Michelle makes sundry other propositions, in the 
hope of so arranging the expedition that the Tourré family 
may get something by it. Finding at length that this is 
useless, she advises us to go to Bédous, and see if M. Bonza 
has still got a four-wheeled chaise, which is very comfort- 
able, and may please us, as we do not like to be shut up in 
the caléche. And she advises us strongly to secure the 
services of M. Bonza himself, as the horses know him, and 
are less likely, when he drives, to indulge the peculiar pro- 
pensity French horses have for running unexpectedly into 
a field or up a by-road. 

The last accident of any consequence happened, she tells 
us, to M. le Général M , Who was going to inspect the 
fort at Urdos, and who stayed at Bédous to breakfast and 
change horses. When he started, the horses ran up a lane 
and upset the carriage; and M. le Général was so much 
hurt that he remained at Bédous for ten days, and then re- 
turned to Oléron. 

The same thing happened to M. le Capitaine, now at the 
fort, who was twice thrown out by M. Bonza’s refractory 
horses; and after the second time he declined proceeding 
in a carriage, and was carried on a kind of litter by four 
men. 

Pleasant anticipations of the probable or possible termi- 
nation of our journey trouble us for a few minutes only ; 
and then we walk over to our friends the Bonzas, and pre- 
pare to start; our round little friend chuckling and laughing 
over the delinquencies of his horses as though there were a 
joke in them. We set off amid the most deafening crackings 
of the whip and “ya-ups” from M. Bonza, and very narrowly 
escape the catastrophe which befell M. le Général. As, how- 
ever, we are prepared for sudden lurches, we all hold on; and 
M. Bonza knows his horse and its tricks, and has an eye on 
it. The other eye he keeps for “les dames,” as he tells us 
with a langh that sets us all laughing, as the laugh ofa 
merry little fat man always does. “The ladies,” he says, 
“like attention ;” so he shouts to them across the fields, and 
makes his voice reach to the top of distant hills, or cuts at 
the young girls with his whip as he passes them on the 
road; they like that better than nothing, he tells you with 
another laugh. The Bonga family are altogether exceptional, 
and are looked om by their neighbours with feelings of ad- 
miration and envy. They monopolise all the superfluous 
flesh and all the exuberance of spirits in the valley; and 
those lean sad-looking peasani-women, who are old and 
ill-favoured almost from childhood, look up from under the 
heavy burdens they carry on their heads, or rest from their 
hard field-labour, and watch M. Bonza as long as he is in 
sight. We shall see comparatively few men; they are all 
away cutting wood and burning charcoal in the pine-forests, 





- or herding flocks of sheep and goats on the mountains, 


where they will remain until the summer is over. Listen 
to that tinkling of bells, and watch the cloud of white dust 
that hovers over the road behind us! It is a shepherd and 
his sheep; we will wait and watch them pass. First of all 
comes the shepherd; he has on a brown “ berret’—the broad 








cap of the mountaineers—~a jacket of home-spun brown 
woollen cloth, and knee-breeches of the same. His stook. 
ings, without feet and with the knitted frill round the ankle, 
are the same as those he is knitting as he walks along bare, 
footed. Over his shoulder are slung tin cans and pans fo, 
milking and making cheese; and his black hair, cut short 
and close in the front, hangs in long curls down his back 
What a magnificent Pyrenean dog is that by his side, with 
its broad chest and shoulders! It is almost the colour of 
the sheep, and quite as large. Two of these dogs, M, Bonza 
tells us, will attack a bear, and one can kill a wolf. 

Next follows a donkey, laden with more tins and cans, 
and with “sundries” tied in a sack; doubtless the necessaries 
of life for the shepherd during the next few months, His 
time in the mountains will be occupied in milking his ewes 
and making cheeses, and his food will consist of porridge of 
maize-meal—“ brouillie,” as they call it—and whey and sour 
milk. Every three weeks or month his wife or daughter, or 
some neighbour, will join other wives or daughters going to 
other shepherds, and they will drive up two or three donkeys 
carrying ‘“ méture” (the loaves of Indian corn), a small stock 
of vegetables for soup, and the garlic, which they think go 
good, that they tell you a crust of bread rubbed with garlic 
is a dinner fit for a king. The donkeys, on their return, will] 
bring down cheeses of goat’s milk and sheep’s milk, to be 
sold on market-days at Accous, Bédous, and Oléron. Mean. 
while the shepherd has overtaken us, and stops to exchange 
greetings with M. Bonza, and to have a good look at the 
strangers. The sheep, which were following, crowd round to 
lick his hands and fawn upon him as a dog might do; and 
when he resumes his knitting and passes on, he whistles to 
them, and calls by name any which have strayed into ad- 
jacent fields. 

The peasants of these valleys have a passion for the life 
of a shepherd; and when once they have spent a summer 
in the mountains, they will follow no other occupation, 
M. Gerber told us of a native of Osse, a shepherd, who, 
when he was nearly sixty years old, inherited considerable 
property in his own village and commune by the death of 
relatives. So he decided on selling his flock, and spending 
the last years of his life with his wife and children, whom 
he had never seen for more than a few weeks in each year. 
For three or four years all went on well; but at the expira- 
tion of that time, as he was standing one evening at the 
door of his house, a flock of sheep passed through the village 
on their way to the mountains. Among them was one ewe 
which had been his own; it recognised him, and sprang 
bleating from the midst of the others to lick his hand, The 
old shepherd burst into tears, went into his house and shut 
himself up alone till the following day; then he sold his 
land, bought another flock, and went off to the mountains. 

No shepherd will sell his sheep as a practice ; and whea 
a man wants a flock, he has to go from one to the other aud 
beg as a favour that one or two or three may be sold to him. 
Worse than this, no shepherd in the Vallée d’Aspe will kil 
his sheep until they are too old to produce lambs and give 
milk for the much-desired cheeses ; when they have reached 
this stage, they are sent down to the butcher,—the essel 
tial preliminary of fattening being quite neglected ; and the 
inhabitants regale on mutton so hard that English teet! 
cannot masticate it. In the autumn, a family in tolerable 
circumstances will salt a whole sheep as provision for ihe 
winter; because during the winter and early spring the 
flocks pasture in the plains about Bourdeaux and ‘Tours, - 
so the lambs are lost to the inhabitants of the valley, aud™ 
meat is to be obtained for the “ pot-au-feu.” Td 

M. Bonza suggests driving on whilst we talk, which : 
desirable, if we are to reach Urdos in time for dinne?. ct 
have passed Accous, and reached the head of the “ verit#" 
vallon.” Before us is a barrier of mountains through sey 
we can see no pass; and yet, as the road draws near er 
river, we discover that that comes foaming through the et 
just beyond the picturesque bridge with the single ™ 


arch. It isthe Pont d’'Esquit, which takes its name !T0 
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tain, or “ pene d’Esquit,” on our left, We do not cross 
cag ere d the ather side of the val- 
the bridge; that road leads round the ather side of the va 
ley, through Athas, to Osse, Our road lies close by the side 
of the noisy “gave ;” and here, where the gorge is so narrow, 
-. is blasted out of the rack. How cold and dark are the next 
cw hundred yards! the steep bare rocks shut us in on 
each side, and the strong current of air that draws through 
from north to south is quite bleak. Now begins the most 
picturesque part of our drive; we shall find no basin so 
large as that through which we have passed, but many 
smaller ones of great beauty, and constant variety of hill and 
dale, bare snowy peaks and grassy uplands, noisy waterfalls, 
and ravines and gorges clothed with verdure. 

Every available bit of land is cultivated, and you see 
firms and houses high above you among the clouds and 
mist, and little patches of land only a few feet square which 
are reached by an almost impracticable path. Every where, 
too, there is the sound of running water ; for all the fields are 
irrigated, and look as fresh and green in the hot summer 
months as in the early spring. 

This bridge on our right hand is the bridge of Lescun ; 
we must cross it to see the waterfall of Leseun, about two 
miles distant,—one of the most exquisite in the Pyrenees, 
—_with the double rainbow playing round it. 

And pray, M. Bonza, we ask on our return, if this fine 
bridge is made on purpose for the convenience of tourists,— 
and apparently it has no other purpose,—why is there not a 
cood road to the fall of Lescun, or at least a tolerable path, 
possible for donkeys and mules? We are, as you see, very 
wet,—for the road lies partly up the bed of the stream,— 
and very much torn by brambles and having to force our 
way through a coppice-wood, 

M. Bonza has been waiting for us at the bridge, and we 
find him surrounded by women and girls who are carrying 
sand up the steep bank of the river to the road ; they are all 
laughing, as every one does laugh wherever our friend ap- 
pears. He looks commiseration for our misfortunes, and 
then explains that the bridge was built by the inhabitants 
of Leseun, a village on the top of the hill above us,—the 
richest village in the whole valley, or in any other, of the 
Pyrenees; and yet there is no road to it, only that steep 
sigaag track up which you see a girl driving a mule. We 
wonder in what the wealth of this little place can consist, or 
low it is amassed; and find that all the inhabitants of Les- 
cun are smugglers, and that it is the contraband trade with 

Spain which enriches them, 
_ We find, too, that the nature and extent of the contra- 
sand trade, carried on not only in Lescun, but throughout the 
Vallée d’Aspe, has a peculiar influence on the inhabitants, 
uid makes them unlike the Béarnais in other valleys of the 
Pyrenees, The contrabandists of the Vallée d’Ossau, of 
uavarni, are almost heroic; the constant struggle against 
‘aws which they believe to be unjust, the being thrown face 
to iso with nature, and with all that is boundless and re- 
‘sues In her mighty powers,—the storm, the tempest, and 
the avalanche,—and the difficulties met with at all times 
i the almost impracticable mountain-passes, really elevate 
““ ennoble them. They are generous and self-devoted : 
ny Man would risk, and do¢s risk, his life to save that of 
““ompanion ; and their expeditions across the frontier are 
““e with the same fearless ardour that they take to the 
“ase of the wolf or the bear. 
But the inhabitants of Aspe have not the same difficul- 
~ and dangers ta contend with; the pass is easy, the road, 
“48 it goes, and the mule-track afterwards, good and 
nd kept. They have need, not of courage to face the 
~., 4ii-storm, and boldness and presence of mind to 
"the danger of it, but of cunning to escape the doua- 
— evade the scrutiny of these ever-watchful officers 
s8OMS. 
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single file, with a driver to every third mule carrying a 
torch and armed with his gun, was seen winding its way 
through the valley, and over the mountains—a long line of 
moving light. At some appointed place the douaniers fired 
off their guns, of which no one took any notice; and this 
demonstration made, they retired, conceiving that they had 
done their duty to both parties—the government which 
paid them for upholding its laws, and the contrabandists 
who bribed them to allow those laws to be evaded. 

It is this manner of carrying on contraband trade which 
has demoralised the Aspois, more especially the inhabitants 
of Lescun, and which causes them to be suspected and 
feared by the dwellers in adjacent valleys. 

There is a saying, that you might travel through the 
Vallée d’Ogsau with a cart-load of gold, and would never need 
to show your pistols; but a regiment of soldiers and twenty 
pieces of cannon could not protect you in the Vallée d’Aspe. 

We have tarried long enough at Leseun, and will re- 
cross the bridge and proceed to Urdos; passing Borce, 
Eygun, and other villages, without further notice. 

“ Are there many bears here?’ we ask M. Bonaza. 

“We killed the great bear Nicholas two months ago,” 
he answers with an air triumphant. 

That bear, he assumes, even we must have heard of, and 
proceeds to enlarge upon and elucidate the various misdeeds 
of the great Nicholas, until we call his attention to vultures 
wheeling round a mountain-summit, and coming like spec- 
tres out of the mist that shrouds it. As we all know that 
vultures will carry off lambs and fowls, we are not much 
interested in his long story, and watch for the pine-forests 
and the road blasted in the rock by the first Napoleon. 
There it is; a black mark on the mountain-side—a narrow 
gallery, along which the mules travel with their load of 
wood from the great forest. We are now in a narrow defile, 
high rocks on either side of us, and only space between them 
for the noisy “ gave” and the good road on which we travel. 
Do you see that steep rock—inaccessible on all sides, stand- 
ing forward, so that the “ gave” must bend and wind round it 
—commanding the gorge and the wider parts of the valley at 
each end of it? That is the fort of Urdos—the Gibraltar of 
France, as the commandant of the fortress tells us when we 
enter. 

We leave M. Bonza, and descend by a rugged path to the 
“ gave ;” cross the bridge of planks erected for the workmen, 
and enter the rock. There are no spacious excavations, only 
steep galleries ascending in zigzags, narrow loopholes for 
guns, wider openings for the cannon which already frown 
in their embrasures, recesses in which the ball are piled in 
ominous order, and occasional long flights of steps. What 
a weary climb it is until we reach what was a hollow in 
the mountain-side, but is now united by solid masonry to 
the rock above it! Here are rooms for officers and men, 
and spacious passages. But we must mount again ; and we 
go wearily on, counting the steps, and thinking of the time 
when we were children, and did the Monument with such 
glee. 

We look through one of the loopholes, and espy some 
Spaniards, with their mules laden with wine, passing peace- 
ably along the road beneath us. Our guide raises his stick, 
points at them as ifit were a gun, and says, “ Here we 
shall shoot the Spaniards,—not one could escape; this gun,” 
—pointing to one near him,—“ varries to Borce, and one in 
the gallery above us to Urdos.” 

Now ordinary people, looking at this marvellous fort,— 
a little town hollowed out in the solid rock, an impenetrable 
and impregnable mountain, capable of containing more thou- 

sands of soldiers than M. le Capitaine chooses to specify, 
with its bomb-proof and shell-proof apartments, and every 
requisite, offensive and defensive,—to an ordinary mind, we 
say, all this would be suggestive of a fore-foot firmly planted 
on the frontiers of Spain. 

But we are told, No, it is defensive only ; the Spaniards 
are aggressive, they covet France ; we must have the means 
of holding our own. 
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And does monsieur really think that a Spanish army 
bent on the conquest of France would choose this pass in 
preference to any other of the four-and-twenty passes, by 
which they might enter with comparative ease? Granted, 
it is the high-road to Madrid; but would not that be a 
greater advantage to an army entering Spain than to one 
leaving it ? 

Enough of suggestions ; if we are ever to reach the top 
we must goon, When we get there we can only see and 
say what we have already seen and said. It is just a great 
big rock, with a fretwork of galleries round it, standing 
alone and apart; and our private opinion is, that you might 
as well lay siege to the Maladetta or the Pic du Midi as 
attempt to take it. No doubt the military mind would be 
otherwise affected by the sight of it. That remains to be 
proved. Meanwhile, what concerns us most is, that we 
have done it; and we descend in triumph, and proceed to 
the village of Urdos. The road has been so good, and the 
ascent so gradual, that we are surprised to find we are nearly 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

We will go on to the forge of M. Abel; a most beautiful 
drive this warm summer-day, but cold and bleak enough in 
autumn and winter. We care to see the forge, because it 
is one of the few remaining unbroken links which unite us 
to past activities of the world. We cannot say when it did 
not exist, and its origin is too remote to be determined. We 
are thinking that perhaps the great Hannibal forged wea- 
pons here, and watching with a strange interest the two 
brawny smiths at the work which has never ceased for so 
many centuries, when M. Bonza comes forward with a 
chuckle, and says he has found “les dames,’’ who are at 
home although M. Abel is away; and they were so glad to 
see him, that they have kept him long, and apparently 
treated him handsomely, for he is loud in praise of their 
hospitality, and intimates that even we, if we like to enter, 
will be regaled on “ méture” and “ eau sucrée.” 

But we decline, and turn our backs upon the forge, tired 
with the day’s excursion. Here the road ends, and from 
this there is only a mule-track to the frontier. 








MY IRISH ADVENTURE. 
A SUBALTERN’S STORY. 





Once upon a time, when the Duke of York—God bless him ! 
—reigned at the Horse Guards, and it was an article of 
faith that the commander-in-chief could do no wrong,—an 
illusion now happily dispelled,—it was ordained by fate 
and his Royal Highness that I, John Jollynose, a jovial sub- 
altern in the Royal Fire-eaters, should become a temporary 
inhabitant of that island which one of her enthusiastic chil- 
dren maintains to be the “first flower of the earth,” and 
which another of her well-wishers proposed should be sunk 
for ten minutes in that sea, of which, on the same authority, 
she is asserted to be the “gem.” In other words, I was 
quartered in Ireland. 

Not the prosperous, well-behaved, slow-going Erin of 
these degenerate modern days, when bogs are wilfully 
drained and cultivated, to the destruction of snipe-shooting ; 
when corn-fields are arrogantly superseding the good old- 
fashioned potato-gardens; and Irish gentlemen have been 
occasionally known to pay their tailors’ bills ;—but the re- 
gular whisky-drinking, jig-dancing, shillelah-flourishing, re- 
bellious “ ould Ireland” of forty years ago, when the pig 
had the run of the parlour, and every man’s house was his 
castle, from which he defied the law and all its myrmidons; 
and when a landlord guilty of the absurdity of asking for 
his rent was shot, as a matter of course, from behind a 
hedge by his injured and justly indignant tenant. 

Instead of the milk-and-water served up to us now-a- 
days on this side of the channel as Irish intelligence, 
chronicling nothing more serious than a shindy at an elec- 
tion, or a row in the Four Courts, the curious in such mat- 


ters might any day, in the “ glorious old times” J 
of, enjoy a thrilling account of some atrocious murder 0 


savage faction-fight, to say nothing ofa goodly batch of tals 


minor eccentricities as hunting a bailiff, ducking a gauger 
or cutting off the ears of an unfortunate process-server, ’ 
One of the most rampant institutions in these rollickin 

days was the illegal manufacture of whisky; and the dut 

of assisting the civil power in its suppression was looked 
upon with almost as much dread as banishment to Sierra 
Leone. The unfortunate individual engaged in the uncon. 
genial sport of still-hunting was converted for the time 
being into a regular Robinson Crusoe, with all the exciting 
accompaniments enjoyed by that illustrious exile; ag the 
distillation of the outlawed spirit was carried on in the 
wildest and most uncivilised parts of the country, inhabited 
only by a race of savages, who were accustomed to look 
upon a house on fire as an amusing pyrotechnic display, and 
“potting” a Saxon through his parlour-window rather q 
meritorious action than otherwise. It is therefore not sur. 
prising that this duty was unpopular among military men; 
for though perfectly willing to lay down their lives for the 
good of their country in a fair fight, there were very few 
candidates for the honour and glory of being shot sitting by 
a wild Irishman. 

Entertaining strong objections myself to becoming an 
animated target under any circumstances, and being na. 
turally of a sociable disposition, no language can express 
the intensity of disgust I experienced on reading one 
evening in that peremptory volume, the Regimental Order. 
Book, that Lieutenant Jollynose would hold himself in 
readiness to proceed with a detachment to Ballyblanket, 
there to be stationed, and assist the civil power in the 
suppression of illicit distillation. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the energetic expression I made use of as I sent 
the offending manuscript flying to the other end of the 
room, to the no small astonishment of the orderly ser- 
geant who had brought it. “ Hold myself in readiness!” I 
exclaimed bitterly, when the non-commissioned officer had 
vanished, after gravely picking up the book and saluting 
without moving a muscle of his countenance. “Just as 
if I should ever be ready to exchange all the fun and jollity 
of head-quarters, with a steeple-chase and a dozen balls 
in perspective, for solitary vegetation in the middle of 
some Irish bog, with no one to speak to but the priest and 
the exciseman, and nothing to eat but eggs and bacon.” 
To be obliged to leave unfinished, at a most interesting 
crisis, a flirtation I was engaged in with Julia Mackintosh, 


rivals, and march to Ballyblanket, a semi-barbarous little 
town somewhere in Wicklow, the female population of 
which walked about with bare legs and no bonnets,—0, it 
was too horrible! But I determined not to resign myself 
to my fate without a struggle. Although an order once 's 
sued is supposed to be as unchangeable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, if I could only provide a substitute, ! 
might yet escape the doom that hung over me of exile from 
mess, and separation from the only girl I ever truly loved 
in that part of Ireland. 

I rushed frantically about the barracks, and expatiated 
in glowing terms, and quite at random, on the beauty of the 
mountain scenery, and the excellence of the snipe-shooting 
to be obtained at Ballyblanket,—of which I knew about : 
much as I did of Kamtschatka. I pathetically represent” 
to each and every subaltern I met, that by taking my place 
in the terrestrial paradise I had painted, it would not 0m 
be a source of the greatest gratification to himself, “ 
would also everlastingly oblige his attached friend *™ 
comrade, John Jollynose. as 

All, however, seemed to turn a deaf ear to my eloqt® 
appeals; and I was on the point of giving up in despa 
when, to my great joy, I discovered a sentimental et 
ensign, who had just been abominably jilted, and 
plunged into the lowest depths of despair in conseque™’ ” 
I immediately gave him the benefit of the enthusiaso’™ 











the prettiest girl in the place, to the envy of a score of 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, 


BY FELIX M, MILLER. 


‘The Doe 
Approaching in her gentle way, 
To win some look of love, or gain 
Encouragement to sport or play; 
Attempts which still the heart-sick maid 
Rejected, or with slight repaid.”"—Worpswortn’s White Doe of Rylstone. 
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“riptions, which the others, to their shame, had failed to 
appreciate, and dwelt affectingly on the calm repose, so 
soothing to a wounded spirit, that was to be enjoyed at 
Dallyblanket. He gave in at once; this touching allusion 
0 his dejected state fairly overcame him, and he burst into 
—_ He didn’t care, he said, about snipe-shooting, the 
re thing he wanted to shoot was himself; it was a matter 
“perfect indifference to him where he went—his life was 


‘blank now she was another’s ; and he rather liked the 


a of going to Ballyblanket, as the dreary solitude of the 
: te mountains would fitly harmonise with the desolate 
void that was in his heart; and should a bullet from the 
underbuss of some vindictive Milesian put an end to his 
re able existence, he would consider it the greatest favour 
oad could be conferred upon him: with which cheerful 
~mnennt he left me to commence packing. 
r Hurrah !” I exclaimed, in an ecstasy of delight. “I 
yd that bit about a ‘ wounded spirit? would hook 
throws so - lucky thing that his fair one should have 
Wes os han er just in time to save me from Ballyblanket ! 
Julia al] Ae that blows nobody good. Now I can keep 
Tes “ti my self. But, alas! I was destined to illustrate 
teral, and eae the uncertainty of human affairs in ge- 
rithout aces itary ones in particular. i was reckoning 
ican commanding officer, and hallooing before I was 
bake. a ood—or rather bog. My praiseworthy attempt 
ge the interesting victim of unrequited attachment 
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proved an utter failure. I had written to the adjutant, 
asking him to negotiate the exchange of duties, thinking, 
of course, no objection could be raised in the orderly-room ; 
when, in the midst of my frantic demonstrations of joy at 
my release, a knock came to my door, and in walked that 
awful functionary himself with my note in his hand. I 
knew something was the matter from the official way in 
which he clattered into the room, and my heart sank within 
me at the rattle of his steel scabbard. 

“The colonel desires me to tell you,” bawled Dumbell, 
standing bolt upright, and speaking in the loud monotonous 
tone in which he used to read out the proceedings of a court- 
martial on parade, “that he regrets exceedingly it is out 
of his power to grant your request, as he has specially se- 
lected you for the command of the detachment about to 
proceed to Ballyblanket on account of the implicit confi- 
dence he places in your judgment, and the admirable quali- 
fications you possess for the satisfactory discharge of the 
important and difficult duties you will be called on to per- 
form; which means, Jollynose, my boy,” said Dumbell, 
with a wink, dropping his official bellow, and subsiding into 
my arm-chair, “ that you’ve been bleeding the old gentleman 
a leetle too freely lately. Here’s your route,” drawing a 
hard-hearted looking document from his pocket and tossing 
it on the table; “ you start to-morrow.” 

“ What!” I screamed; “not even twenty-four hours’ 
notice ?” 
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“Case of emergency,” replied the adjutant, who on duty- 
matters spoke in short, sharp, staccato sentences; “ gauger 
disappeared—last seen at Ballyblanket.” 

“ But,” L urged appealingly, “I haven't a thing packed ; 
and my servant's a prisoner in the guard-room,” 

“Can't help it—colonel’s order—parade to-morrow— 
eight sharp. I thought,” said Dumbell, poking the fire with 
the end of his seabbard, “when I saw you crowing over 
the old fellow every night, and joking him about his bad 
play, that your fun wouldn't last very long. Take my ad- 
vice,” said he solemnly, as he rose to depart, having success- 
fully smashed a refractory nob of coal into “ smithereens,” 
“never make fun of a colonel; and,” added he, as he closed 
the door, “ you'll find that winning from him is generally a 
losing game in the end.” 

Dumbell was right. I had been guilty of the ynpardon- 
able crime of being a better whist-player than my command- 
ing officer—an ill-tempered, blue-nosed old veteran, who 
cared for nothing but cards and port-wine ; and the present 
opportunity was too favourable a one to be missed of getting 
rid of an adversary who had a knack of invariably winning 
the odd trick, thereby considerably decreasing the gouty old 
field-oflicer’s balance at the paymaster’s. 

I little thought when I was triumphantly pocketing my 
commander's half-crowns how dearly I should pay for my 
amusement, Next morning at “eight sharp,” as Dumbell 
said, I found myself shivering on parade, in a drenching rain; 
and a few minutes after, with my martial cloak around me, 
I marched gloomily out of the barrack-square at the head of 
niy detachment, en route for Ballyblanket, the colonel mali- 
ciously waving his hand to me ag I passed his window, I 
had besides to run the gauntlet of various satirical congra- 
tulationsfrom my brother-officers, shouted after me from the 
mess-room, including an offer from several to be the bearer 
of any tender message I might wish to send to Julia, as my 
last dying-speech, and an affectionate request from the 
senior ensign to take the greatest care of myself, and on ne 
account to give him his promotion by sharing the fate of the 
missing exciseman. ‘The rejected lover, disappointed of his 
“dreary solitude,” and the chance of perforation he was so 
anxious for, was the only one who sympathised with my 
misfortune; the rest were only too glad to have escaped 
the “forlorn hope” that my unlucky skill at whist had en- 
tailed upon me. 

After a march of three days through a never-varying 
succession of mountain and bog, and a never-ending down- 
fall of rain, I arrived with my small and saturated army at 

sallyblanket. And here I may remark, what I have no 
doubt has been often remarked before, that there is a perse- 
verance and dogged determination about Irish rain worthy 
of a better cause. In tropical climates, where they have the 
“rains” par excellence, the water certainly comes down in 
bucketfuls, and with a hearty good-will, while it lasts; 
but when once over, there’s an end of it—till next year. In 
Ireland, however, it rains all the year round. From January 
to December it is one continual shower-bath ; and when not 
actually pouring, there is a thick mist hanging about that 
penetrates into the inmost recesses of one’s flannel-waist- 
coat; so that the amphibious inhabitants of that excessively 
moist little island have only two phases of existence—the 
thoroughly wet and unpleasantly damp, which may perhaps 
account for their extreme aversion to water in its undiluted 
state, administered internally. 

1 discovered on my arrival that Ballyblanket was only 
occasionally occupied by a military detachment, and was 
what is technically called a half-billet station, that is, nei- 
ther barrack nor billet, with the miseries of the one and the 
discomforts of the other skilfully combined. 

A dilapidated old building had been hastily prepared for 
our reception, in one corner of which I was .accommodated 
with a small kennel that had the door, window, and fire so 
conveniently situated, that I could open one, shut the other, 
and poke the third, without stirring from my chair. 


es 


heads after their wet march, and soon made themselves 
tolerably comfortable; and being no feather-bed soldier my. 
self, and a bit of a philosopher to boot, after I had let of my 
indignation by the Briton’s usual safety-valve—a good grum. 
ble, which relieved me very much—I determined to make the 
best of a bad business ; and to my surprise, soon found my. 
self becoming jolly under circumstances that even Mr. Mark 
Tapley would have allowed afforded considerable opportu. 
nities for “ coming out strong.” 

Ballyblanket was not a cheerful place, Situated at the 
foot of a bleak and desolate mountain, and nearly surrounded 
by a vast expanse of black and impenetrable bog, it required 
no great stretch of the imagination to fancy that I had sud. 
denly dropped down into one of those chaotic regions that 
geologists delight in; and if I had met a megatherium o; 
other monstrosity wandering among those gray rocks, or 
seen a troop of ichthyosauri floundering about in those inky 
pools, they would only have been fit accompaniments to the 
thoroughly antediluvian and uncomfortable appearance of 
the prospect. 

There are few buildings in the town that could be dig. 
nified with the name of houses, with the exception of the 
chapel, the priest’s dwelling, and the tumble-down old edifice 
that formed our temporary bayrack. This last had been 
originally intended for a court-house; but justice had been 
so little appreciated, and so roughly treated by the inhabi- 
tanta, that she had long since taken her departure, and her 
temple had fallen into disrepair. The remainder of the town 
consisted ofa straggling street of miserable hovels, in which 
a continual battle appeared to be raging between the pigs 
and the rest of the population, and which I am bound to 
state, in justice to those sagacious animals, they invariably 
got the best of, I could not help remarking, that the ma- 
jority of the human occupants of these sties consisted of 
women and children ; and on inquiring into the cause of the 
absence of the male sex, I was informed that the “ boys” 
were always busily engaged “ cutting turf,"—a professional 
term, I afterwards discovered, for brewing whisky; in which 
meritorious occupation it soon became my painful duty to 
interrupt them. 

It is generally admitted that a certain unmentionable 
personage has not been treated with justice in the various 
portraits that have been painted of him, and that he is not 
by any means of so sable a-hue as he has been maliciously 
represented. In the same way, I discovered that even Bally- 
blanket had its advantages, consisting in first-rate shooting 
and a genial parish-priest ; and when not officially engaged 
in persecuting the unfortunate “ turf-cutters,” I managed 
—in total oblivion of mess, balls, and steeple-chases, and with 
only an accasional sigh for the girl I had left behind me— 
to pass my days very pleasantly, slaughtering snipe 1n the 
bogs, and my nights, with equal enjoyment, playing chess 
with Father Patrick. 

His reyerence had taken me under his especial protec 
tion. All sorts of unpleasant anathemas were invoked upe! 
the head of any one doing me the slightest injury, and no 
enraged whisky-manufacturer could take summary ‘‘* 
geance upon me for the destruction of his property without 
incurring certain excommunication and every other a 
agreeable pain and penalty it was in the power of the jov™ 
Father Patrick to infliet, , 

It was lucky I had such a friend to stand between ™ 
and harm, for the “ boys” had no cause to bear me any “a 
ticular good-will. My arrival had been the signal for - 
commencement of a vigurous crusade against the al,jres 
distilleries with which the district abounded; and when 
still had been marked down, though any thing but 4 labow’ 
of love, I had nothing to do but order out my mem 
assist the excise-oflicers in the execution of their ant) . 
destroying the implements and capturing the proprietor 
For the first two months we were very busy, and pr 
tions from the civil power were continually turmmg © 


. ' or t; but 
of our beds, as seizures were generally made at nigh . 





‘The men, however, were too glad to get a roof over their 





at the end of that time business began to get * S1aC, 
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che shopkeepers Say, and an alarming rise in the price of 
‘ye condemned spirit showed what havoc we had made 
smong its producers. Numbers ha¢ been taken, and their 
ypparatus destroyed; others had migrated further into the 
_ountains, Where gaugers were unknown > and the few that 
mained conducted their illegal proceedings with such se- 
oecy a8 to baffle the attempts of the most sharp-scented 
-xeiseman to discover their hiding-places. One man in par- 
cular, a Mr. Barney O’Toole,—supposed to be a deserter 
fom some regiment, and celebrated all the country round 
‘or the superior quality of his brew,—was known to have 
an establishment in the neighbourhood in full work ; and 
hough a large reward was offered for any information lead- 
‘ve to the discovery of a still, the “ Old Soldier,” as he was 
walled, had hitherto eluded all detection, and continued to 
sipply the population of Ballyblanket, myself among the 
number, sub ros@ of course, with the most delicious moun- 
‘sin-dew that ever gladdened the heart ofa lonely subaltern. 
Ry the merest accident I became acquainted with the 
epot where this nectar was distilled. I was strolling one 
lay along a desolate valley, gun in hand, on my way to a 
spring tenanted by a lively little Jack snipe that had be- 
come quite an old acquaintance. I had nearly reached my 
suall preserve, and, with both barrels at full cock, was ex- 
necting my invulnerabie little friend to get up with a screech, 
wd whiffle off as usual unharmed through a shower of No. 8, 
when I found myself suddenly enveloped in one of those 
\eavy mists that were continually stalking like ghosts 
about the country, which soon increased to a drenching 
rain. Llooked in vain for shelter. Not a creature was in 
sight, and, as far as I knew, I was miles away from any 
human habitation; so “ reversing’ my arms, I made my 
way toa large rock, under the lee of which I crouched, and 
having lighted my pipe, philosophically made up my mind 
fv aducking. My thoughts, I suppose, took their colour 
‘om the surrounding scenery, and I soon became wrapped 
ina study of the brownest description. I settled entirely to 
ny own satisfaction that the colonel was an avaricious old 
‘yrant, and myself a persecuted individual. I speculated as 
who had taken my place in the elastic affections of Miss 
Mackintosh, By an easy transition, my thoughts wandered 
‘0 Mrs. Brown, my sergeant’s wife; and I was deciding 
whether that invaluable woman would hash or mince the 
eg of mutton that had formed my yesterday’s dinner, when 
uly ruminations were disturbed by the figure of a man loom- 
ug through the mist, and apparently making for the rock 
iuder which I was sitting. 
_ ‘lle was dressed in a long-tailed gray frieze-coat and 
‘ayband gaiters, I could not see his face, for he kept his 
wal down, butting like a ram at the gusts of wind that 
‘wept down the valley; and with one hand holding on his 
‘poogy for a hat and the other grasping a stout blackthorn, 
battled his way against the storm till he caught sight of 
‘¢ muzzle of my gun pointing to the centre of his waist- 
‘oat, If both charges had been deposited there, he could not 
“sve Jumped higher than he did. 
“Och, murther !—I’m done for,” he exclaimed. 
* Halloo, What's the matter with you?” I said laughing, 
a — saw & man so utterly taken aback. “ You're not 
At the sound of my voice his alarm seemed to subside, 
eh cratching his head,—a practice common to Irish- 
“hen they find themselves in a hobble; the irritation 
: * Suppose, as a kind of mental blister, and drawing 
~. dea,—he said, tugging at a carroty lock that was 
8 Gown his face, and lashing out behind with one of 
aged legs by way of an obeisance, 
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:, ,.. Geer way of showing it, Barney,” I replied ; 

——— time I had recognised him as the notorious Mr. 
Fateh * , 

‘er = Te il, me { _ ° P . 

thee fe i he, with a comical look, “I thought it was 


"ger (this was the excise-officer). I ask yer 








honor's pardon for takin’ you for such a snaking ould var- 
mint; but the rain blinded me.” 

“It’s lucky for you I’m not,” I said. “TI expect you're 
after no good on the mountain, Barney.” 

“T was only takin’ a sthroll this fine soft day,” said he, 
trying to look the character of an innocent stroller, and 
failing utterly in the attempt. 

“None of your nonsense," I said, laughing at his idea of 
a fine day, and looking about for some trace of the still, which 
I guessed from his manner was not far distant. ‘ Where's 
the shop, eh, Barney ?” 

This question quite upset his assumed composure ; and 
he whined, dreadfully alarmed, “ Ah, captin, you wouldn't 
ruin a poor man that’s nothing ilse to depind on.” 

“QO, don’t be afraid of that,” I said; “I'm not on duty 
to-day.” 

His face brightened directly. ‘Then, by me sow], its 
myself that’s right glad to see yer honor; and won't you 
walk in out of the rain?” 

The offer of shelter was most acceptable, as the weather, 
to use Barney's expression, was getting softer and softer; 
but I tried in vain’ to detect any sign of the habitation he so 
hospitably invited me to enter. I could see nothing but the 
rock I had been sitting under, in a crevice of which there 
grew some stunted furze-bushes. I was not long kept in ig- 
norance of the entrance to Mr. O’Toole's mountain residence ; 
for having first peered cautiously about,—an unnecessary 
proceeding on his part, as the mist was thicker than ever,— 
he pulled aside the shrubs I had noticed, dartea through a 
low opening they had entirely concealed, and beckoning me 
to follow, disappeared into a dark passage, from the recesses 
of which [ could hear him shouting, “Mind yer head, captin.” 

This admonition was not unnecessary, as, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest caution, that part came several times into 
severe contact with jagged and unexpected angles of rock, 
raising bumps unknown to phrenology; and I had to pro- 
gress some distance in a swimming position before I emerged 
into a good-sized cavern, smelling unmistakably of whisky. 

“Yer honor’s welcome,” said my host, bareheaded and 
bowing, as soon as I had exchanged my horizontal for a 
perpendicular position. 

“Why, you’ve got quite a snug little parlour here,” I 
said, looking about. 

“ O, snug enough,” said Barney, grinning. ‘It’s little I 
want, if I’m let alone.” 

“Tf you could only heighten your passage a little,” said 
I, rubbing my head, “ it would be more convenient for your 
friends.” 

‘1 don’t care much about convanience, you see, captin. 
You'll know your way better another time. But sit down, 
yer honor,” said Barney, turning up a suspicious looking 
tub for my accommodation, “ while 1 bar the door;” and he 
dived into his tunnel. 

During the minute or two my host was engaged arrang- 
ing the shrubbery that formed the cheveuw-de-frise of his 
little fortress, I discovered that I was ina good-sized cavern, 
lighted from the top by a hole that answered the double 
purpose of a window and achimney. ‘The still was not at 
work; but the various implements scattered about, and the 
almost overpowering odour of poteen that pervaded the 
place, left no doubt on my mind as to the unlawful occupa- 
tion of the proprietor. My conscience was not altogether 
easy at thus becoming an accomplice of Mr. O’Toole’s ; but 
I quieted my scruples with the reflection, that it was no 
part of my duty to discover stills, any more than it was a 
barrister’s to collect evidence, or a physician’s to mix medi- 
cine. All I had to do was to administer the coup-de-grace 
when the excise-officers pointed the game, in the same way 
that a terrier snaps up an unfortunate rat that the ferrets 
have frightened out of his hole, or, to use a more dignified 
simile, as the velvet-clad matador gracefully severs the 
spinal cord of a wretched bull after he has been worried to 
a stand-still by the squibs and red pocket-handkerchiefs of 
the light-heeled picadores. 
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“ Tf it wasn’t for the smoke being seen,” said Barney, on 
his reappearance, “I'd light a fire, for yer honor must be 
wet and could; but that ould thief Ginger is always prowl- 
ing about the mountains—bad luck to him.” 

“ And it wouldn't do,” said I, laughing, “ for him to find 
a king’s officer conspiring with such a notorious defrauder 
of his maiesty as yourself, Barney.” 

“Niver fear, yer honor,” said my host, bringing a jug 
from a dark corner of the cavern, where he had been engaged 
in tapping something very like a small barrel. 

“ And as for being wet,” I said, “I have been so accus- 
tomed to it since I came to Ballyblanket, that I am rather 


ta, 

at coming so suddenly into the light,*—“ your Secret’s qu; 
safe with me.” py 
“Thank yer honor, kindly. I wish yer 
and,” said he, as he disappeared into his Rare — i 
the bushes into their place, “ my blessings follow yoy an 
iver you go.” i ' 
The most extraordinary part of this affair, however re 
mains to be told. On leaving Barney, I walked to ‘the 
spring; but whether the light affected my eyes, or the 
tears were still in them from laughing at his Stories, or 
whether the smell of the whisky affected my vision in 
some way, I don’t know; whatever it was, the little Jack 
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afraid of getting thoroughly dry, for fear I should catch | snipes,—there were two of them, strange to say, this time — ha 
cold.” went off as lively as ever, wagging their tails contemptu. that 
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honor,” said Barney, pouring a yellowish fluid from the jug | have borne a charmed life, because I took particular pains 


into a cracked teacup. “IfI can’t warm yer one way, I 
can another.” _ And he presented the cup with the grace a 
duke’s butler might envy, and stood watching the expression 
of my face as eagerly as an artist scans the countenance of 
a connoisseur examining his picture. ‘‘ Try that, captin.” 

I did try it; and liked it so much, to Barney’s great de- 
light, I tried it again. There is no necessity for me to spe- 
cify what the jug contained. It is sufficient to say, I found 
it possessed all the comforting qualities ascribed to it by my 
entertainer; and I gratefully acknowledged that, with such 
a heating-apparatus at his command, a fire became a ridi- 
culous superfluity. At my request, he warmed himself at 
his portable. stove ; but he did not seem to care much about 
it,—I suppose on the same principle that grocers hate figs, 
and pastrycooks are not partial to bull’s-eyes. For more 
than an hour I remained Barney’s guest, and found him a 
most agreeable companion. Under the influence of the jug, 
he became quite confidential. I found that he had been 
a soldier in his youth, but had purchased his discharge— 
(1 was not rude enough to ask to see the document)—on the 
death of his father, who had left him his stock in trade— 
(here he indicated the furniture of the cavern, including the 
tub on which I was sitting)—and a secret recipe that was 
a heirloom in his family, and had enabled them to command 
the best price in the market for many generations. He 
explained to me all the mysteries of his profession, till I 
believe I could have brewed some uncommonly good whisky 
myself; and kept me in roars of laughter when he described 
the various shifts he was occasionally put to in supplying 
his numerous customers without detection. 

“ Well, Barney,” I said, rising, after the jug had been 
emptied, and I felt exceedingly warm and comfortable, “ by 
the look of your skylight, the rain must be over; so, with 
many thanks for your hospitality and shelter, I'll go on with 
my shooting.” 

“One little drop more, captin,” said Barney, going to 
replenish the jug, “just to steady yer aim.” 

“No, thank you; I am as steady as a rock,” I re- 
plied, stumbling over my tub in a most unaccountable 
manner. 

“ Hould up, captin, the place is very dark,” said Barney, 
handing me my gun. “ Faith, it’s myself that’s thankful 
to yer honor for not being above sittin’ down with a poor 
fellow like me. It’s a proud day for Barney O'Toole whin 
he recaves a frindly visit from a rale gintleman like yer- 
self.”’ 

“T sincerely hope, for your sake,” I said, “I may never 
have to make one in an official character, Barney.” 

“Ah, yer honor,” said he, “I know yer heart’s not in 
the work.” 

“ That may be; but I’ve nothing to do but obey orders.” 

“ That's true, captin; more’s the pity.” 

After he had seen the coast was clear, and assisted me 
through his subterranean passage, which appeared more in- 
tricate and studded with sharper rocks than before, Mr. 
O'Toole and myself parted, with the expression of mutual 
good wishes. : 


“Good-by, Barney,” I said, staggering a little,—I suppose 








about my aim, and fully expected to bring them dow, 
right and left. Should any one hint that the portable stoys 
might have had something to do with this, I can only say 
that Mr. O’Toole assured me that the contents of the jug 
were “as mild as milk;” and who ever heard of milk af 
fecting one’s eyesight ? 

About a fortnight after this adventure, Father Patrick 
and I were spending our evening as usual, with a chess. 
board between us, and a steaming tumbler of punch at our 
sides, wherewith we occasionally stimulated our strategical 
talents, when I received an intimation that my services 
were required to assist in destroying a still, of which in. 
formation had just been received. Much against my will, 
I turned out of the priest’s comfortable parlour, just when 
I could have checkmated him in half-a-dozen moves, and 
started off with my party, under the guidance of the man 
who had brought the intelligence. 

It was pitch-dark, and for more than an hour we toiled 
silently after him till within a short distance of the doomed 
distillery. Here we halted, and by the direction of ow 
guide, whose voice appeared familiar to me, we surrounded 
a large rock, which, on approaching, I recognised as the 
one containing Mr. O’Toole and his fortunes. Poor Barney, 
then, had been discovered at last. I was very sorry; but 
had no alternative but to enter with the excise-oflicer, who, 
being rather stout, was a good deal mauled in navigating 
the narrow channel which led to the interior. I was ¢e- 
lighted to find that the proprietor was not at home to do 
the honours of his establishment, although a cheerful tur! 
fire smouldering on the hearth showed that he had not long 
vacated his subterranean residence. 

The still was not at work, and no traces of spirit were 
to be found ; so, having destroyed poor Barney’s patrimony, 
which, from its age, must have belonged not only to his 
father, but to a long line of ancestors, we started home. (2 
our arrival at the entrance to the town, our guide, who hed 
mysteriously disappeared during our search in the cavern, 
claimed his reward, and vanished without my having had 
an opportunity of seeing his face, which I was anxious {? 
do, as I wished to know who Barney had to thank for‘ 
ruin. a 

I confess I did not lay my head upon my pillow the 
night without serious misgivings as to my future fate. Hap 
pening so soon after my visit on the mountain, Mr. 0 " " 
would naturally associate me with the night's legen? 
and in his fury imagine that I had taken advantage : a 
confidence to betray him to his enemies. So far,—w oe 
exception of a few threatening letters, written 1m blood“ 
red ink, I don’t know which, and rudely illustrated we 
facsimiles of my coffin, and other cheerful devices, ¥ ar 
had occasionally received,—Father Patrick had shielde - 
from harm; but no amount of excommunication, ] thowg 1 
would prevent the angry distiller from taking the —_ 
scription of vengeance upon me for my supposed — (} 
My time was evidently come, and the senior ensig® ere 


get his promotion without purchase. - 


«nA 
. ‘ ritnesses: 
* The same remarkable phenomenon is sometimes W! ne 


lieve, after a visit to the Docks with a tasting-order. 
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{ should be brought home some day on that exclusively 
Hibernian mode of conveyance for wounded gentlemen—a 
cygtter; or 1 should quietly disappear, like the exciseman; 
cod be dug up in future ages, and exhibited in some Anti- 
podean Museum as a specimen of a petrified Briton,—pro- 
ably about the same time as Mr. Macaulay’s New Zealander 
.akes his seat on London Bridge, and contemplates the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.* ; 

Days, however, passed without my becoming entitled to 
sje privilege of being carried on the shoulders of six British 
-oyadiers to the tune of the Dead March in Saul; nor was 
| qualified for the somewhat questionable honour of being 
handed down to posterity as a fossil. I concluded, therefore, 
chat the ruined spirit-merchant had given me credit for good 
aith, and had revenged his wrongs on somebody else ; and 
| had ceased to think of him, except to pity his misfortune; 
when soon after, on my attending a fair held in a neigh- 
jouring town, the first person I met was Barney O’Toole. 
He was dressed in a bright-blue coat with brass buttons, 
and a sprigged waistcoat, and looked altogether the very 
reverse of the bankrupt-trader I had expected to see. He 
had evidently taken a considerable quantity of refreshment, 
aud was in the highest spirits. On seeing me, instead of the 
vindictive scowl I had anticipated, a delighted grin lit up 
his face, and he rushed up to me, exclaiming, “ Hurroo, it’s 
the captin! And how has yer honor been this long time ?” 
he said, doffing a new hat and giving the accustomed kick 
with his leg, on which the haybands had been replaced by 
suart blue worsted stockings. 

“Pretty well, thank you, Barney,” I replied. “I’m glad 
to see you looking so blooming.” 

“Niver was better, thank yer honor,” he said, cutting a 
caper. 

“And what are you doing here?” I asked, wondering 


“Why, yer see, captin, havin’ a thrifle to spare, thank 
‘od, I'm afther buying as swate a little pig as ivir yer 
capt eyes on,” he said, still in paroxysms of delight. 

By this time he had followed me to a room in the inn; 
aud having shut the door, I said, “I’m glad your affairs are 
1 80 flourishing a condition.” 

“T'm a made man,” said Barney, snapping his fingers. 

“I'm delighted to hear it,” I said. “I was afraid that 
“uurtunate business the other night,”—here Barney grinned 
‘on ear to ear; and concluding he was tipsy, I continued 
cavely,—“ that unfortunate business had crippled you fora 
“me; and I wished, when I met you, to offer you any little 
‘sistance I could afford to set you up in some more legiti- 


fa 


luate occupation.” 

Yer honor’s a good friend and a kind gintleman; and 
‘like to see the man who says he knows a better,” said 
Hatley, quite fierce. 

" ¥. hope, however,” I went on, “ you don’t suppose that 
<i wns y of the information I gained on the moun- 
om 0 Oring — 

. “Be my sowl,” said Barney, interrupting me, and flour- 
: 8 his shillelah at some imaginary depreciator of my 
ised 5 Me any one else had hinted sich a thing I’d have 
Maruard . pec head that would have previnted the 
vould, No i ae a _ for a month 0 Sundays—so I 
man that informed againet od gy ter wah rr a rm 
“hed wh teak he. And he winkec acetiously. 
_.. + WH0 18 the rascal?” I inquired sternly ; for I was 
oyed at what I considered his untimely mirth. 

oi ould you like to know his name, captin ?” said Barney 


vingly, 
Yes T s} ” . 
ch 4 Soh ould,” T replied, “very much; for I tried to 


- " his face that night, but it was too dark.” 
.. You,” said Barney, beckoning me close to him, 


iT Httin- 
r“@evilj r } + ° e 

© 8 mouth to my ear; “his name is—are you 
“28, Captin 2” , 
‘he reader ig o J m . 
Wares. Mr yo ame: d to pardon this anachronism, which slipped 
ated apotheom “The, had not then favoured the world with his 
lleanf.....o— 1 


apfrog to history. great romancer at that time, I expect, pre- 
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“Yes, yes,” I said impatiently ; “ go on.” 

“ His name is—Barney O'Toole.” 

“Barney O'Toole!” I exclaimed, staring at him, while 
he seemed to enjoy my amazement. “ Are there two Barney 
O’Tooles ?” 

“T nivir heard of another,” he said waggishly. “‘ Whisper, 
captin,”—and he looked cautiously about him to see that no 
one was near,—‘I gave the information myself!” 

“Then it was you, was it, that turned me out of Father 
Patrick’s parlour at twelve o’clock at night ?—bad luck to 
you!” said I, remembering our guide’s sudden disappearance 
and anxiety not to be seen. “I thought I knew the voice.” 

“T was sorry to give yer honor sich a could walk,” said 
Barney, looking any thing but distressed ; “ but—” 

“QO, never mind that,” I said. “I’m glad you're going 
to give up your evil practices and become a respectable 
member of society.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he replied, grinning 
again from ear to ear. “I shall be glad to see yer honor 
again in the ould place.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, puzzled more than ever. 

“T mane, yer honor, that the tubs and things were ould 
and worn out.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I noticed that.” 

“T got five pounds for giving the information,” he went 
on, his eyes sparkling with fun at the astonishment depicted 
on my face. 

“Well?” I said smiling, for I began to suspect the dé- 
nouement, 

“Every thing’s bran new. I’m hard at work again; and 
we'll finish another jug, captin dear, whiniver yer come my 
way.” Here he could contain his merriment no longer. He 
danced a pas seul round the table, and I went into a roar of 
laughter at Mr. Barney O’Toole’s notable device of turning 
informer against himself. J. H. L. 
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SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: THEIR NATURE AND 
ORIGIN. 


Tue great painter must be always a student. Poetry is an 
art almost without technicalities, so greatly does the power 
inborn exceed that to be acquired by mastering the few rules 
of the art, the more important of which resolve themselves 
principally into self-discipline. Music has its formidable 
technicalities both in practice and theory; but with great 
natural powers the practice is conquered without difficulty, 
and a master who has once acquired the theory may sit 
down for life, and be content to use his knowledge so long 
as ideas come tohim. “I have de tought,” Handel would 
exclaim when the idea struck him; and he retired to jot it 
down or take his dram, as the case might be, but not to study. 
For the painter there is no such completion of his studies ; 
his apprenticeship is life-long. He must study for every 
picture, because the forms with which he has to deal are so 
infinite in variety that in each case they constitute a new 
subject for study. Hence, probably, one reason why we 
regard the painter always as a student, and speak of him 
always as belonging to a “school.” ‘The observer of art— 
the audience in that theatre—need not be troubled with the 
technicalities which tax the attention of the artist, except 
for one purpose, which will be better perceived as we go on 
to explain in what the “school” consists. 

Art naturally divides itself into two great epochs,—the 
ancient and the modern; the Greek before the dark ages, 
and the European springing from the darkness. Of the 
ancient epoch we know chiefly its sculpture and architec- 
ture; in the modern, painting occupies the chief place. Now 
though the explanation of the scholastic element is exactly 
the same for all departments of art, it is, for a variety of 
reasons, most clearly seen in the history of painting. 

Under the Greeks sculpture had been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection; and what this implies we 
may explain at a future day. Suffice it to say now, that 
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Phidias had acquired the power of giving to stone the very 
aspect of perfect life, so that the marble seemed to breathe ; 
and the works which left his hand thousands of years ago 
look now as if they were just starting into action, or tran- 
quilly surveying existence with all the concentrated. power 
of energy in repose. In the middle ages all such labours 
were suspended. ‘The arts, already declining, entirely de- 
cayed; and when civilisation regained Kurupe there were no 
artists. Decoration was still saleable, and there were work- 
men who professed to be painters. These were in great part 
Greeks, or probably rather a mongrel tribe who passed under 
that name. They made or painted figures for the decoration 
of buildings; but these were done entirely according to 
pattern, like Egyptian figures with a faint trace of the old 
traditional beauty of Greece. Such was art when the 
Italians first conceived the idea of doing something better. 

Cimabue began ; and the carrying of his picture through 
the streets of Florence was a triumph. Yet Cimabue was 
but one step from the pattern-drawers ; his figures are flat 
with hard outlines, as ifcut on paper. He found a peasant- 
boy drawing, and he made of him the famous Giotto: that 
name being to Ambrogio or Ambrose what Tom is to Thomas ; 
for the Florentines in particular carry to excess the Italian 
trick of calling their greatest men by the diminutive of the 
Christian name. Now Giotto was a man with such a feeling 
for form, for grace, power, and expression, that it is im- 
possible to doubt but that if he had had Raphael’s training 
he might have had Raphael’s potency, He had not the 
training; his master was Cimabue, who was but one remove 
from the barber's block. Cimabue found out certain ways 
of placing the limbs, not quite in the set attitude; he noted 
a few of the modes in which drapery falls, not exactly in 
the curl which had become the established form for the 
degenerate Greeks. He taught these discoveries to Giotto; 
Giotto broke away still more from pattern-drawing, taught 
his pupils to use still greater freedom of delineation, and so 
began the earliest foundations of the Florentine school. 

A school in painting, then, is a body or succession of 
men who have hit upon certain methods of overcoming 
certain difficulties. 

‘There was, however, a development of several schools as 
well as of individual painters. One of the greatest men that 
Italy has produced was Leonardo da Vinci,—a close observer 
offact, a student ofanatomy both in the dead and the living, 
a noter of the effects of light and shade and perspective. 
After him came the great age of Pope Julius II., in whose 
capital lived at one time Michael Angelo, the greatest master 
of anatomical action and form in the human figure; and 
Raphael, rival of Michael Angelo in the knowledge of form, 
superior to him in a perception of grace, and sympathising 
far more in every form of passion. These two found out 
many ways before unnoted of surmounting difficulties. They 
executed the projects of Leonardo in drawing the human 
form under all varieties of perspective ; and being employed 
to paint on large walls, they drew figures on a large scale 
with a proportionately bold outline. Michael Angelo was 
from Florence: the peasantry of the broad sunny vale of 
the Arno, which is breezy and healthy, are a tall large race, 
finely formed. Near Rome there are places where the men 
and women have the noblest proportions, especially at Al- 
bano. Both the great painters lived among fine models. 
Michael Angelo, though small himself, was a man of fierce 
passion, great dignity, little tenderness, little grace. So 
devoted was he to art, that at one time, when he was per- 
suaded to take off the leather leggings which he had never 
removed during protracted work, the skin came off with the 
leather. Raphael was tall, handsome, manly, and gentle; 
and his sister was like him. He kept about him a handsome 
household, with his colleagues and pupils, his fellow-work- 
inen, who executed a great part of his large designs. The 
son of an indifferent painter, he could draw well at twelve 
years old; painted a picture, already emerging from the dry- 
ness of his master, Pietro Perugind (Peter of Perugia); and 
was the rival of Michael Angelo at twenty-two. He was a 








. * i 
devoted admirer of women, a laborious painter, a Bentlemay 


in manners though not in birth, Employed by a luxurious 
court and nobility to decorate palaces and churches, Raphag! 
brought a generous nature, wonderful skill of hand, fing mo. 
dels, and scriptural or classical subjects to build the Romar 
school, which got its greatest power from Michael Angelo 

We have rapidly noted the formation of the greates of 
all the schools; let us now consider in what consis; its 
essentials, as distinct from its purely technical attriby:, 
To do this, we must still refer to the very beginning of t}, 
process by which schools are formed. 

If any man will sit down with a pencil and paper jy, }\j 
hand, and endeavour to trace the outlines of the human ore 
which is pointed towards him, the varied lines in the ous), 
of the hair, or those which are formed by the folds ofa dros 
he will find on comparing his work with his model th): 
the pencil-marks bear but a very faint resemblance to ¢), 
lines which his eye has seen. But when he endeavours ,, 
correct the pencil-marks, he will discover another difficul:y. 
Fresh forms in the hair strike his eye; hairs which he } 
not noticed before now seem to stand out most conspicy. 
ously ; even the forms of the arm probably present them. 
selves in a somewhat different aspect. In short, his yery 
sight wanders over a variety of characteristics, uncertaiy 
which to fix upon where the choice is so vague or so infinite, 
while his rude bungling pencil is incompetent to imitaty 
any one. A master will tell him what particular lines to fix 
upon, and will illustrate to him on the paper the best manner 
of imitating those lines. The pupil is delighted. He cus. 
stantly applies that lesson when the same difliculties presen: 
themselves; and thus, in fastening upon a settled manner o/ 
imitating objects, the master and pupil have between thew 
formed “a school.’”” When the master has been a very abi 
painter, the result of his experience and acquired power is 
invaluable. When the pupil possesses a master-mind, |, 
acquires what the other gives; but he uses it with an original 
intention, and produces genuine designs. We then have a 
school in its course of development, as we saw in thie case 
of Cimabue and Giotto, of Perugino and Raphael. Bu: 
there is the decline as well as the rise of schools, When th: 
pupil is inferior to the master, he adopts the manner, bu' 
cannot rise to the purpose which it signifies ; and the sehov. 
then degenerates into mannerism. 

The amateur painter is very careful to noie the cu 
racteristics of the schools, partly as a matter of curiosity,— 
just as a purchaser of china values particular characteristics 
in rare specimens,—but partly for a higher purpose. Whe 
we are first placed before a very great work, it 18 as le 
possible that we should see all the beauties in it ab once as 
that we should discern at one glance every object visible in 
a champaign country. If from any of its characteristics ¥° 
can determine that the work is by a great painter, we md) 
be sure that it is worth study, and that it is at all yresis 
worth possessing, if only to mark a place in the progr’ 
and history of that painter. By careful observation 0! ue 
works of Raphael we gain an acquaintance with the a 
ticular modes of handling that he employed. He had oo 
of tracing the outlines of the hair in brighter colours ws 
the ground, of marking the details of the face and the muse” 
in different parts of the body somewhat in mitavon a“ 
ancient sculptors, brought into study just before his poo 
and somewhat on the model also of the features 1 his er 
family. He was much in the habit of painting stulls we 
two colours, such as we call “shots.” These and many“ | 
are characteristics, by the concurrence and accuracy of . re 
his handwriting may be determined almost ed 
possibility of mistake. Raphael was not a great oe 
colours ; he painted much in fresco,—a chalky style of nal . 
colour used for great walls; and the practice tended to om 
his colouring, which he used only as an aid to in 1 
He was not a man who felt a very great interest ot his 
scape; the human engrossed all his attention, a 
scenery is sometimes ludicrously bald. H's Pe solatet 
much influenced by his teaching and example. am 
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,jmire these defects, and identify them with the beauties of 
be school. 
ar oa were such a thing as pure normal painting, we 
wuld have @ reflex of organic life without defects; but 
"oe every painter must come to work with the same mul- 
«eydinows difficulties, and must learn to surmount thom 
“ch the help of the teacher to whom chance directs him,— 
cooe he can only counteract, but never entirely lose his 
vn personal deficiencies,—since he must be influenced by 
jy state of art around him, the characteristics of the 
covery, Whether in town or country, the social conditions 
his country, and the display of emotions more or less 
_ ogglymarked which they bring forth,—since the artist who 
tunds or finishes the school must work under these condi- 
- og wenever do have painting in its ideal perfection, but al- 
says in the more or less approximative form of some school, 

‘(Of what use is it, we may be asked, that we should be 
wrect in our admiration of painting? Admiration is “a 
natter of taste,’ and why should we not please ourselves? 
Foravery strong reason. We have before explained that that 
wate is a matter of fact. It is the correct perception of 
shoe things which constitute the highest characteristics of 
vitality, whether in animal, vegetable, or inorganic existences. 
Our capacity for enjoying life and for applying its laws is 
proportionate to our perceptions and the development of our 
own powers. If we admire bad painting, we are stunting 
aud debasing our intellect. If we admire the mannerism of 
the schools, we are becoming slaves to pedantry and triviality. 
lfwe learn the characteristics of the schools, let it be in 
order that by allowing for the special difficulties, the peculiar 
influences, and the personal tendencies under which the 
wtist worked, we may the better appreciate so much as 
tere is of pure and genuine nature in his productions, 

“Qne touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


ut the touch of nature may be concealed from us, if we do 
not remember how the foreign accent of different countries 
ters the tone of the voice. Unless we remember the cir- 
‘uustances under which Giotto, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
‘asquez, Holbein, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Retzsch, Biard, 
nl Delaroche have severally worked, we shall not be able 
‘ppreciate that broad human power which they all possess, 


niwhich is to be discerned through the artificial frame of 
every school. 
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A CUP OF COFFEE. 


“WAT great effects from trivial causes spring!” How 
: “had the white jasmine-like flowers bloomed unheeded 
4 Abyssinian solitudes, and the rich red berries shed their 
08 upon the earth, before some speculative being 
‘. red on the experiment of extracting the essence from 
, said veans, and was rewarded by drinking the first cup 
~vee—the first of a long, long line indeed. Who would 
* ought that the tree, with its pointed leaves, its snow- 
>... 08soms, that comes in a single night, 2nd thaws 

/mMaday or two, to be succeeded by the cherry-like 
: — could have imagined that this innocent, pasto- 
sy), Tee Was destined to exert an influence over the 
‘y, Nilised world; that it would work a radical change 
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Pe al convulsions, and assist at revolutions! 
te fore it found its way into Europe, it had known 
“ul and excitiag career in Arabia, Persia, and 
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stitute for the forbidden wine to pious Maho- 


diet of nations; that it would even bear its | 
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metans, until its use had at one time to be solemuly pro- 
hibited by the mufti. But its European history began in 
1615, when some Venetians brought it home with them 
from the Levant; in 1645 it appeared at Marseilles; and in 
1650, Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant, introduced coffee 
into England; and his Greek servant Pasqua established 
the first London coffee-house in George Yard, Lombard 
Street. At this time the price of the novel luxury was four 
and five guineas a pound, and a duty was soon levied upon 
the prepared beverage of fourpence per gallon. 

nglish taste approved of coffee, and of coffee-houses. 
The latter increased and flourished, till in 1685, we are told, 
they might be considered as a most important political in- 
stitution. Aided by Macaulay’s graphic description, we 
can well imagine the scene presented by these places, 
whither “the Londoners flocked, as the Athenians of old 
flocked to the market-place, to hear whether there was any 
news.” In those revolutionary days, when public meetings, 
newspapers, and all modern vents for inward agitation, were 
not, coffee-house orators were sought after, and listened to 
with an avidity that soon caused them to become to 1685 
something like the press to our own day. Great must have 
been the talking, speechifying, and plotting that went on 
under the guise of drinking coffee. 

But we see it now-a-days under a happier and more 
peaceful aspect. There is an oriental association in its rich 
aroma. We see it served in jewelled cups to pashas medi- 
tative over the chibouque, or daintily tasted by the gaily- 
decked henna-stained beauties of the harem. Or, to come 
into the fresher air of Europe, in France, as we know, it is 
universally used; and even in England it is consumed to a 
large extent, though (especially by the poor) tea is held in 
greater favour. In Germany, the poorer classes seem to 
adhere to coffee with much the same tenacity that our own 

oor evince towards tea, The more their choice of food is 
imited by their means, the more do they insist on coffee 
forming part of the food. In the same way, we have all of 
us seen a poor half-starving woman, becoming possessed of a 
shilling, spend at least a third of her wealthin the purchase 
of an ounce or two of some vile compound which professes 
to be “ tea.” These inconsistencies are not limited to place. 
The German peasant, even with the lowest wages, has al- 
ways a column in the book for coffee, and another for bread 
and potatoes. Probably almost as much is expended on the 
one as on the other. 

The physiological effects of these drinks are generally 
ascribed to the presence of what is called caffeine in coffee, 
and theine in tea, which are identical properties, and which 
belong to the class of organic bases, which all have an 
action on the nervous system. If arranged in a series 
beginning with theine, the bodies at the end of the scale, 
strychnine and brucine, act as the most frightful poisons ; 
while quinine, standing near the middle, is a highly valu- 
able remedy. 

Among the other properties of coffee must not be forgot- 
ten its powerful deodorising agency. We quote from Mr. 
Timbs’s valuable little book,—whose title, Things not Gene- 
rally Known, is likely to become a misnomer, by the influ- 
ence of the book itself in making them known,—which tells 
us that coffee will iustantly destroy the smell of putrefying 
meat, &c. To use coffee for disinfecting purposes, the raw 
beans should be pounded ina mortar, and the powder roasted 
over a moderately heated iron-plate until it is of a dark- 
brown tint; and then sprinkled about the place, or laid 
on a plate in the room that requires purification. Coffee- 
acid, or coffee-oil, it is added, acts more readily in minute 
quantities, 

It should be remembered that coffee, slightly roasted, con- 
tains the maximum of aroma, weight, and nutrition. There 
can be no doubt that much depends on this previous prepa- 
ration of the coffee-berry, and that many hundreds who are 


ih | in the habit of daily partaking of this beverage are still 
nad served to keep dervishes awake, and to 


unacquainted with its true flavour, aud unbenefited by its 
best properties. The vapid taste of English coffee which 
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foreigners complain of is 
probably owing to insuf- 
ficient roasting. On the 
other hand, if the berries 
be subjected to an amount 
of heat beyond a certain 








point, the flavour is dissi- 
pated, and it becomes too 
bitter. 

Coffee-roasting is, how- 
ever, an operation which 
might easily be performed: 
in every family. The Ita- 
lians frequently roast small 
quantities in’ one of the 
thin oil-flasks, which ac- 
complishes the work most 
effectively over a charcoal 
fire ; the berries being fre- 
quently shaken during the 
process. The glass being a 
non-conductor, it is even 
thought a better material 
for the purpose than the 
generally used metal. It is 
not so liable to burn, and 
the progress of the roast- 
ing can be more easily 
watched. 

A hollow cylinder made 
of sheet-iron is, however, 
the usual form of coffee- 
roaster. This should never 
be more than one-third 
filled with the berries; for 
in the process of roasting 
the bulk of the coffee is 
nearly doubled, and unless 
there is plenty of space 
left, it will be impossible 
for the coffee to be turned 
about easily, so as to in- 
sure that every part is 
equally exposed to the 
heat. This vessel is kept 
turning over a brisk fire 


the fire, shaken, and left to 
cool. 

Almost every family grind, if they do not roast, their 
own coffee. By roasting it, they will assuredly advance 
many steps nearer the pure standard of perfection which we 
hear of in almost every other coffee-drinking country but 
our own. The purer it is, the wholesomer, and the more 
nutritious. In fact, in this, as in every other thing, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that what is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing thoroughly: an admirable maxim, whether 
applied to the building a Menai bridge or the making of a 
cup of coffee. 


A HINT FOR TOWN GARDENS. 








Tus object of the accompanying design is, to show by con- 
trast what may be done by the exercise ofa little taste in 
the ornamentation ofa garden such as may be found attached 
to many of our suburban residences. Every traveller on a 
line of railway that is elevated above the ordinary level of 
the houses must have noticed, as day by day he returns 
from his City occupations to his home a few miles from 
town, the effect produced by carelessness and neglect in the 
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A TOWN-GARDEN AS IT MIGHT BE. 
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: in, 
Mabagement of a 
as contrasted with tha: 
where taste, order, and in. 
dustry unite to form , 
scene of beauty, and . 
source of continued deligh: 
A love for the cultiys 
tion of flowers is one o 
the most healthy ang 
cheerful pursuits that ca) 
be indulged in; it is no 
only pleasurable to those 
engaged therein, but j: 
adds an additional chap 
to the magic of Home. 

In No. 1 is representoj 

the space intended doy}. 
less by the builder for the 
garden; but which, in cop. 
sequence of neglect or the 
carelessness of the occu. 
pant, has become a recep. 
tacle for rubbish, dust, and 
the débris of the household, 
— unwholesome to those 
who are living in close con. 
tact with it, and unsightly 
to the neighbours on eacl 
side. The prospect is in. 
terrupted by the backs of 
a row of houses, built in the 
but too common style of 
architecture, which seems 
to revel in uninteresting 
monotony. 

In No. 2 is shown the 
same piece of ground di 
ferently managed. Tie 
centre contains two ot 
three beds of flowers, whilst 
a narrow bed is carried 
round by the wall; on the 
top of the latter boxes 
the same width should bv 
placed, and made su‘ 
ciently deep to grow Ge 
raniums, Fuchsias, &.; 
whilst against the sides ¢ 
the wall may be trained 
such plants and shrubs « 
are best suited for th 
situation. The wall, ! 


previously white lime-washed, will contribute to the ow 
ral effect by contrasting with the foliage; the wash 
at the same time will be conducive to the preservat 
the plants by destroying the insects that so often 


_ 


jon of 
infest 


At the end of the garden should be raised a trelliee™ 
over which Ivy and Virginian Creeper could be traine = 
Ivy would afford a luxuriant green during 
would also form a pleasing contrast during @U 
the crimson leaves of the Virginian Creeper. 
trellis may be erected a small alcove or summer Ane 
design for which will appe 
or tazza of flowers will add considerably to 
arches represented should be placed in suc 
when viewed from the house, to give the gre 
space. These arches may be constructed of wo ef 
the latter is to be preferred on account of its gm" 
and greater durability : they may also be made 
specimens of which can be seen at the manulac 

The cost of this floral decoration, deducting 
the material, is but trifling 
constructed by an occupant possessing tast 
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SeCIMENS FROM RECENT EXHIBITIONS: NO. 11. MENKL LWWLOR See PAINTED BY W. L. WINDUS. 
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BURD HELEN 


Lord John he rode, Burd Helen ran, “ Seest thou yon water, Helen,” said he, 
A live-lang simmer’s day “That flows from bank to brim ?” 
Until they cam’ to Clyde water, “I trust to God, Lord John,” she said, 
Was filled frae bank to brae. ** You ne’er will see me swim.” 
Uld Scottish Ballad. 
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BURD HELEN, 


rye old ballad of “ Burd Helen” appears in Percy's Collec- 
~. ynder the name of “Childe Walters.” The story is 


a ul 
tu 


sinple. A knight having wronged a lady determines to try 
her love. 
“yy, Windus has given us a beautiful illustration of this 
’\. most tender and sad of the old Scotch ballads. The 
“Jy fault of the poem itself is, that the writer carries the 
al of the lady’s love and patience too far. We see her 
vl in its agony weeping tears of blood, we see the white 
shrink and quiver under the cruel ‘and protracted tor- 
till, as in Chaucer’s “ Patient Grizzle,” we lose all esteem 
‘he cold lover and the philosophical physiologist. In 
Helen's case, we feel that years of constancy could 
have wiped out the bitter recollection of “that live- 
» summer-day”—of that fearful hurry through the miles 
' les broom—of that cold plunge into the frothing 
Ciyde, that was red and brimming with the last night’s 
jander-rain. We shudder to think, if Helen had been swept 
away like a broken lily, and Lord John had entered his 
“red gold” sad and alone. In painting this pathetic 
nicture, » Mr Windus has remembered all the touches of nature 
i the ballad-writer introduced: the moss and mire, and 
swollen Clyde water, are all here. How silent and sad 
spot is! Look at the single heron piercing the clear 
ning sky like an arrow ; see the far sweep of the horizon, 
sretching right away to the border-land; mark the broken 
| path, white and stony, leading down to the water 
izh the bushy broom and bosky heather. The strong 
rad hoof of the horse already splashes the river-ford. The 
knight has just said, 
‘Seest thou yon water, Helen, 
That flows from bank to brim ;” 


ishe is about to pray him once again for mercy and pity. 
is watching her with suppressed wonder and delight ; 
at wary cruel stab her heart seems to bud and shoot as 
sapling does under the pruning-knife. Her love is so 
wp wekes she cannot reason about justice and injustice— 
does is porey in her eyes; she would kiss him as he 
gay her the death-blow. She ot ily prays that she may 
hot be eh n from him with blows of his stirrup first. So 

may sleep by his horse in his stable, and see him when 

s out a-h wunting, she would be happy. He may have 
en nd, she thinks, for his cruelty; and she says, “I 

lor Lam guilty and forsaken of the angels.” 

“0, wonderful constancy of a woman’s love!” he thinks, 
counts her groans and refrains by a strong effort from 
ing of his horse and clasping her to his heart. The 
| wed merits of the picture are considerable. Though 
ape, and rather too aseetic in colour, the costume is 
studied the knight’s riding-cap, his cloak, his em- 
red ct uff, have been as carefully selected as Burd 
's silken tunic and her medieval shoes. The horse is 
ellently well foreshortened; and its eye is full of 
gar sing and a latent courage of endurance, that seems 
\ knightly master. It is a good type of a war- 
with its broad wall of ches st, and its soft flowing 
bp lan dse ape-painters either could have better 
‘the feeling he the margin of a river,—the broken 


te rusty flowers, the sun-burnt grass, and the loose 
¥ stone a cla ballads deserve more such illus- 
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ANNETTE LEIR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR, ARLE.” 


sat beneath a white thorn in the garden; and 


a iushine, slanting on to her bright hair, made 


] 


{ ' al ] 
5 ‘oO behold. It was the end of May, and a light 
Spl gee hawthorn-petals down on her. She was 


. 
rir) cp 


glanced up, and gave a saucy smile and nod when a young 
man parted the hazel-bushes of the copse hard by, leapt the 
paling, and advanced towards her. 

She was employed in the homely work of mending gray 
woollen stockings, and was too busy to extend a hand. The 
young man leant against the thorn, watched her nimble 
fingers, and listened to her song in silence. 

“Well,” questioned the girl, when her song was ended, 
“have you nothing to say ?” 

“A great deal, Annette.” . 

She glanced up at the eyes down-looking so gravely, 
blushed, and said— 

“ Nothing amusing, I should think, by your face. I want 
to be amused.” 

“For once let me speak seriously.” 

“Tf I wanted serious speaking, I should stay in there,”— 
with a gesture of the head towards the cottage. ‘“ Every 
thing out-doors is laughing.” 

“You can be serious sometimes ; you were so ten minutes 
since.” 

“You had no business to be watching me.’ 

“ Annette, look at me; just to see how earnest T am.’ 

“T am sure I don’t mind looking at you.” He had 
stooped, that his eyes might be on a level with hers; but 
when she raised her lashes her eyes caug ght a sunbeam and 
somewhat besides. “The sun is so dazzling,” she said, and 
applied diligently to her work. . 

A little breeze shook the blossoni-clusters of the thorn 


- down came the white petals upon the glorified hair. 


“You are sprinkled with dead flowers; they must be 
taken off, because they are withered.” And he reached his 
hand towards the shining head. 

“You needn’t trouble, There, they are all gone.” She 
had shaken them off with a merry toss. “Dear me, how 
low the sun is! Iam sure it is past tea-time. I must go 
in, or they will be angry.” She drew her pretty hand out 
of the stocking, and rose. The ball of worsted rolled away ; 
the young man picked it up, then prisoned the fingers held 
out for it. 

“ Annette, you must hearme. I love you. Will you be 
my wife?” he said in a voice of deep suppressed passion. 
She opened her brown eyes wide, looked round as if in terror, 
while her face flushed vividly; but she snatched her hand 
from his, and ran into the house without having spoken a 
word. 

He stayed just where she left him, and watched the sun- 
set and felt the dew fall; but she did not return to the 
garden that night. When the moon had risen, he plunged 
into the hazel-copse again. 

“T wonder Lekham hasn’t been in to-night,” said An- 
nette’s father. 

“Tt is the first evening for a long while that he has not 
looked in,” said Annette’s mother. 

“He is a most agreeable well-conducted young man, and 
very diligent in his business,” Mr. Leir pronounced em- 
phatically. 

“T hope nothing unpleasant keeps him from coming here 
to-night. I thought he didn’t look very happy yesterday,” 
his wife rejoined. 

“He is rather proud and reserved; one whose feelings 
ought not to be trifled with.” Mr. Leir looked full and 
sternly at Annette as he spoke. 

Annette rose up, wished her father and mother good 
night proudly, and went to her own room. She had for- 
gotten to get a light, but the moonbeams were pouring in. 
She opened the lattice, leant out, sighed, muttered a few 
words, then blushed at the sound of her own voice. She 

watched the moon till it set to her behind a clump of firs on 
the top of the hill; then she crept to bed with wet cold 
cheeks. 

Annette was as merry and careless as ever next morn- 
ing, plucking flowers to adorn the room. She stood at the 
gate try ing to reach an e arly -blown pie ce of hi neysuc kle, 





‘Singing; without pausing in her song, she half | 


her hat fallen off, and hair pulled down, when Mr. Lekham 
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passed on his way to his business in the town. She smiled, 
and he bowed without smiling; yet that evening found him 
at her father’s, listening to her every word, watching her 
every movement. She never once spoke to him voluntarily, 
or looked in his face; and she did not go out into her 
garden, lest he should follow. 

“Annette, you did not answer my question. I must 
have an answer.” They were alone, spite of the girl’s pre- 
cautions ; and Henry Lekham spoke in a hurried, somewhat 
imperious voice. 

“ Must you, Mr. Lekham ?” 

“Excuse that word; but what I feel is real. I must 
speak real words; I can’t choose fine ones.” 

“Then Ill speak plain words too.” 

“Speak true ones. Do you love me?” 

“T wonder,” said the provoking beauty, “does all the 
poetry I have read lie; and is all that books say untrue? I 
suppose the times are quite gone by when knights waited 
and worked long years through, only too well content if 
they received a smile or a kind word at long intervals from 
the lady they—loved.” The last word spoken with shy 
reluctance, 

“ Those times are quite gone by, if they ever were. Life 
is too short ; there is too much to do in it; but—-” 

“Then I think I will wait till those times come back; 
so, good evening, Mr. Lekham ;” and away went Annette. 

For months after that she and Henry Lekham did not 
exchange a word, or touch each other’s hand. Annette was 
somewhat in disgrace with her father and mother, and grew 
graver and a litcle thinner. She never smiled now when 
she met Mr. Lekham, but just bowed with cold dignity. 

One autumn afternoon, Annette set out with a basket 
on her arm, which was no light weight, to pay a charitable 
visit to a poor woman living a good way off. 

She stayed long listening to the story of a life full of woe, 
and doing what little she could to relieve present distress. 
When she left the woman’s hovel, night was darkening 
down wildly. 

Annette wasn’t particularly brave, and it was a ghostly 
kind of evening. Even going down the hill-side, where 
pale light lingered, she started more than once at some 
cerie-sounding sigh of the wind, or at the aspect of some fan- 
tastic-shaped bush. A mountain-mist came on, and blew 
blindingly in her face. Forgetting how torrents of rain that 
had fallen only the night before must have swollen the 
brook, she determined to go home a shorter way than she 
had come, crossing the plank that formed a bridge, so avoid- 
ing a corner of the wood. 

It was very dark in the hollow through which the stream 
ran, and the water made a great nvise. She could not find 
the plank ; and getting somewhat desperate, tried to spring 
across. She did not reach firm ground on the other side, 
and hurt her foot among the rough stones. When she had 
scrambled up the bank, it pained her a good deal, and she 
sat down inclined tocry at the desolateness of her situation 
—she was no heroine. 

It was so drear and dismal—only the noise of the wind 
and the water to be heard, and nothing to be seen but the 
foam on the stream, the white mist, and the black belt of 
wood along which her path lay. Annette was quite coward 
enough to be afraid of having the black wood so close at 
hand at this hour,—the black wood, of which she had heard 
so many queer stories. She sat still, hoping the pain in 
her foot would go off, or that some one would pass. The 
latter seemed very unlikely. She shrank close into herself 
when she perceived a tall figure coming towards her looking 
gigantic through the mist. 

“ Annette! Annette!” a voice called. She sprang up 
gladly, greatly relieved; though she wished it had been any 
one else. 

“ Thank God,” Mr. Lekham exclaimed, “ you are safe !” 

“Yes; but I’ve hurt my foot,” she said, in her usual 
laughing way. 


, . ” . . ne 
“Isn't it ?” she exclaimed pettishly—he ought to have 
been grieved. 

“ You might have been drowned. The stream js very 
deep and wide where the bridge was washed away : jf rn 
had tried to cross there, you would have been devtaae= 
he said gravely. 
“ Should 1?” Annette asked softly, and clung to his 
arm shivering. ‘“ It would have been dreadful in this yo;, 
water, such a dismal night.” 

“I don’t see that the noise of the water, or the dismal, 
ness of the night, would make it worse to be drowned” he 
replied, smiling. 
“It would. A quiet sunny stream has looked pleasan; 
Ihave thought. But let us go home.” 
“Yes; they are anxious—your father is gone up the 
other way to look for you, and your mother stood jy the 
garden calling your name.” 

“We will hurry, then.” Annette stopped in a fay 
moments, though, with a little cry of pain. “ We must » 
slower, my foot hurts me.” c 

“No; we will go faster—you must let me!” And hy 
took her up and strode on rapidly, his manner more tendey 
than his words. Annette was powerless, so made no rp. 
sistance. Very soon he gave her into her mother’s care, 
and went to tell her father that she was found. 

After that evening, Henry Lekham was again a frequen: 
visitor at the cottage. Annette was more demure—showed 
a little shy graciousness sometimes: began to feel subdued 
in his presence, and powerless, as she had done when sli 
was lame and he took her into his arms. He never alluded 
to that evening; when her father and mother did, Annette 
would blush and pout. Yet the tears would rise softly to 
her eyes if she thought about it when she was alone. 


hoisy 


Cuarter IT. 

One wintry morning the post-boy brought a large letter 
to Mr. Leir’s cottage for Lawrence Leir, Esq. Now Mr. Lei 
was a man of fallen fortunes, and it was long since he lial 
been esquired. Mrs. Leir and Annette sat by the fire, busy 
with homely household work. Annette, in her plain meri 
dress of many winters, with diligent fingers and a quietly- 
smiling mouth, looked as if pleasant thoughts made summer 
in her heart. Mrs. Leir’s face wore a wonted look of mu 
gled anxiety and austerity,—her brow had other wrinkes 
than those made by time. 

“ When did Henry say he should be home, Annette?’ 

“In a fortnight, mamma,” Annette answered, blushivg 
because her thoughts had been busy with that same Heury. 

“T hope, Annette,” Mrs. Leir said solemnly, “that yoo 
do not mean to trifle with his affections longer; one W4) 
or other you shall answer him, child. He has shown mor 
forbearance than ninety-nine men in a hundred would hav 
done. I have forborne speaking to you seriously belv®, 
out of respect to his wishes.” 

Annette did not speak; but the face she drooped ove 
her work looked troubled now. Why mightn’t she de” 
out her little dream, fancy out her little romance 1 pe’ 
Her mother’s words seemed to brush through and desir 
her pleasant self-mystifyings, as the first feet crossits * 
grass of an autumn meadow destroy the shining, tW*s 
fairy-webs woven from blade to blade. oe 

An exclamation from Mr. Leir made both his wie *” 
daughter look up at him. His face was radiant with som 
emotion, but he tried to be very dignified, even — 
with a certain bitterness. cl 

“T am not esquired for nothing!” he said, putt® *- 
letter into his wife’s lap. “My uncle—your great wi” 
dead, Annette; he has left us a great house and lanc | 
money, which I must go and see after. You will be * 
heiress, child !” 

Mr. Leir kissed an upturned and bewildered face 

“ You don’t look glad. Ah, you will soon find out ® st 


— 


much pleasanter it is to be rich and courted than ¢ 


} ‘ 
i *- 





“ That is nothing.” 








doing such work as that—too hard for your finge™ 
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‘pain was gathering in Annette’s eyes; but her father 
med from her to her mother, who had got through the 


“Who would have thought that Everreach Grange 
aid have come to us—such a family as my uncle had ?” 
«We have lived so out of the world here, you didn’t 
..w that his sons were dead, did you ?” his wife asked. 
 uNXeyer having received any kindness from him, never 
cpecting to get any good by his death, I haven’t concerned 
wvgolf about him,” Mr. Leir replied. 
“Mechanically Mrs. Leir recommenced the darn she had 
soon interrupted in; but her husband took the table-cloth 
fom her hand. 
” «Away with that, Martha! here, draw near the fire and 
i ys talk—there is enough to settle.” Mr. Leir threw a 
oat log on unreproved, and sat down close by his wife. 
“You see the lawyer advises our taking immediate posses- 
son, How soon could we get away ?” 
“Dear me! I cannot say. It is like a dream!’’ and Mrs. 
Leir smoothed some of the wrinkles out of her careful brow. 


7 





5 
“Jt is like a dream!” Annette echoed, and pressed her 

he hand on her white forehead as if to still pain beating there. 
ler “We ought not to delay,” Mr. Leir went on. “The eyes 
re. of a master are always invaluable.” 
Ire, “There may be some mistake, papa,” was feebly sug- 

rested. 
en “Ha! ha! people don’t make mistakes about matters of 
ved ‘his sort—not mistakes on this side at all events. Wife, 
ued what is there to prevent our starting for Everreach to- 
she morrow ?” 
ded “To-morrow, Lawrence! you might, but I must stay and 
ette arrange matters.” 
y% “Yes, papa, couldn’t vou go and we follow,” Annette 

asked wistfully. 

“No, no! we'll all go together; and as for your arrange- 

ments, wife, make them all to-night: you may give away 
ent our furniture if you like, we shall not need it. It will not 
Lait suit the Grange.” 
: hal Annette stole away to her own room, leaving husband 
busy and wife to talk over his wonderful fortune. 
we It was February, and snow was lying thick on the ground, 
neuly- wa fog brooding above it ; the cold was biting and bitter ; 
_ ‘ut Annette knelt long in the window-seat, her head buried 
i we inher hands; there seemed danger of her freezing in that 
— rou ching despairing attitude. 
= The face she upturned appealingly at last, from which 
shin ‘old, fear, and pain had driven back all the blood, would 
oo re been difficult to identify with the laughing, sunny, 
: ii “icy one of the girl who had sat singing beneath the haw- 
at ss “om a few months back. 
ssp ’ basa she rose, she huddled on her bonnet and shawl ; 
~~ “ stealthily down the stairs and past the door of the par- 


befurt “a where her mother and father talked, forming splendid 
ws “cts for her future—congratulating themselves that no 
_ “cement bound her to Henry Lekham, country bookseller 


ed ove stationer. 

aos - Annette went out into the brooding biting mist. She 

j ees _ ng to take counsel with her only friend—a woman 

sing ti tai Seep regain, who had shown great interest in 

 winidg * nt la ™ air, and given the shy girl much, if not 
Mice ;—advice which had been received scornfully, 

vif maded ere tt upon; but which desolate Annette now 

seh sult - “beg must at least have been kindly meant. 

to spews r,, ilette sped on over the snow towards Scawdon 
Sha ¢ . . 

in r tl what | hee My difficult to make Emma Brown understand 

ncle-t Yetatlen. ‘When she finished with a burst of tears, 


; ‘4 €XClaimed—. 
‘ , vr 
and * Vel] 


ae and what is there in this to send you out over 
= with such a scared face? What ails ye, Annette ?”’ 
t you tell 2” 
It’s no enc j 
4 no such dreadful thing to be made a fine lady 
uldna mind it myself.” 


re - : ; 
ua, We are going away directly and—”’ 








“Ts it Henry Lekham you're crying after?” Miss Brown 
asked, with a look of intelligence at last. 

“Tam not crying after any one,” Annette said, raising 
her head, indignation sending some blood into her cheeks. 
But soon the head was bowed again. ‘“ What shall I do— 
what shall I do?” was the pitiful cry. 

“Why, sit here by the fire, and let me pull off your wet 
shawl and hood,” Miss Brown said sharply ; but proceeded 
to show some tenderness in caring for her friend's physical 
well-being. 

“You never seemed to set much store by Mr. Lekham. 
When I told you you loved him, you've flown into a fine 
rage; but if you do like him after all, I can’t see what 
you’ve got to fuss about. He’ll like you none the worse for 
being a fine lady and rich, lass,” she added bitterly. 

“You don’t know him, or you'd not speak that way, 
Emma. But it isn’t his liking me or no. I don’t think,” 
and her face kindled brilliantly, “ that richer or poorer will 
alter that; but it’s my father and mother, Emma. We're 
going away directly, to-morrow, to a large house; and I’m 
in no way bound to him. He won't follow unless they ask 
him, and they won't.” 

“T see. Papa and mamma will be for catching a grand 
gentleman now.” 

“ He is a grand gentleman, Emma.” 

“ He’s ashopkeeper for that ; and I hear shopkeepers are 
looked down upon by the quality. You’re pretty enough to 
be made a lady, Annette. You'll grow far too grand to re- 
member us up here.” 

“OQ Emma, it’s cruel to talk to me like that. 
never love any body but him. CanI do any thing?” 

Miss Brown was touched by the appeal of Annette’s 
pale look. 

“Do! of course youcan. Write to him a few kind words, 
and leave him to take the hint. If he loves you, he'll follow 
you to the world’s end.” 

“Write to Mr. Lekham? No, never!” 

“Tf you'd been engaged, wouldn’t you have done it ?” 

“QO, yes.” 

“ And you know he loves you, youdo! If you love him 
too, it’s all one as if you’d said you’d marry him. You're a 
fool if you don’t write.” 

“ And will you keep the letter? I couldn’t send it to his 
house,” Annette said, after a pause. 

Miss Brown turned, and stirred up the blazing fire. 

“No, no! give it some one else to give him. After all, 
Annette, perhaps you'd best not be in haste: you may like 
another better that your parents would like too.” 

“Tnever shall. Emma, you don’t know him.” 

“So you said before. You think he’s too much the gen- 
tleman for such as I to understand, perhaps, madam! Don’t 
look so piteous. Send the letter to me, if you like. Remember, 
you ask me to keep it.” 

“Yes; to keep it till he comes. O, thank you, Emma!” 
Annette was hurriedly wrapping her shawl round her again. 

“You need not be in such a hurry. But of course you are 
off, having got what you came for,” Miss Brown remarked. 

“They will think it odd. I must go, Good-by, dear 


I will 


Emma.” Annette threw her arms round Miss Brown, and 
then hurried away. Her embrace was suffered, not re- 
turned. 


When Annette went to bed that night, she took an ink- 
bottle with her, a pen, and some paper. It was not easy 
to do this without attracting attention. Locked into her 
“chilly nest,” she set herself to write this first and strange 
love-letter. It ran thus: 

‘¢ Dear Sir, —You will hear of the change that has come to 
us, and why we have gone away. This change can make no dif- 
ference between true friends, at least I do not feel that it can. 

‘* ANNETTE LEIR.”” 

A small matter that letter; yet it cost thought and tears 

and blushes. When it was written and enclosed to Miss 
3rown, Annette felt happier ; and after praying, fell quietly 
asleep. 
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Crarrer III. 

“T often think, Annette, how fortunate it was that you 
were so capricious and shy with Mr. Lekham, and did not 
become attached to him. If you had been engaged to him, 
of course we should not have broken off the engagement; 
but now, I hope, you will do much better. It is very for- 
tunate you did not become attached to him,” Mrs. Leir re- 
peated. Pale Annette said nothing, because she had begun 
to doubt if she were not forgotten, and could not, to Mrs. 
Leir, own an unrequited attachment. Mrs. Leir went on: 

“But, child, 1 wish you would not look so lost and ill at 
ease. You must remember we are not low-bred people raised 
to sudden prosperity ; we are only restored to a rank of life 
we lost for a time through your father being unfortunate. 
Do try and take your proper place in the house and in 
society. It is wretched to see you roaming about and gazing 
down the road all day, as you do.” 

Mrs. Leir swept from the drawing-room, and Annette was 
left alone. Spring twilight was falling. Through an open 
window she went out into the balmy evening, found a 
secret place, and cried as if her heart were broken. What 
was all the stirring life and loveliness without, the opulence 
and splendour within, to her? Nothing, nothing! She felt 
as if, could she see Henry Lekham standing before her, she 
would fall on her knees and cry to him to love her still, to 
take her to be his, to satisfy her poor longing heart with his 
kind true words. Sorrow had subdued her girlish pride. 

When she crept to the house, her hair was uncurled by 
the night-damp, her silk-dress soiled by the moist earth; 
she shivered from head to foot. In the hall she met her 
father. He started. “ Annette, child! what ails you? You 
look like a ghost. Speak, my darling!’ This was an un- 
wonted epithet of endearment, and moved Annette. 

“ Papa, papa! I am so miserable. I think I shall die,” 
she sobbed out, leaning against him. 

“Hush! Ill take you to your mother.” Frightened 
and uneasy, he led her to the room where Mrs. Leir was 
dressing for dinner and company. 

“ Annette is ill,” he said, and put her in the casy-chair 
by the fire. “She has been out too late, and caught cold.” 

Mrs. Leir despatched her maid, and then bolted the door; 
she half knew what ailed her child. 

Led on by her parents’ unwonted tenderness, Annette 
made a full confession of her love for Mr. Lekham and her 
having written to him. 

They were both indignant, and spoke hard things of him. 
Mrs. Leir said that Annette had shown a want of maidenly 
pride in writing at all. 

‘‘ And he has neither written nor sent any message after 
that? He is a proud fellow; I always thought him proud. 
He would only make you unhappy, child. Such conduct 
shows utter disregard of your feelings. Have you heard 
from Miss Brown?” 

Annette sobbed bitterly. 
home, and—doing as usual.” 

“He has forgotten you, Annette ; perhaps he has formed 
some fresh attachment. Call up your proper pride, my 
dear; forget him, too,” Mrs. Leir said. “My daughter will 
not pine for any man.” 

“Mamma, let me go to my own room and be alone.” 
She rose, but turned back at the door to say, “I do not 
believe he has forgotten—at least I think—he may be 
afraid. Even, he may not have had my letter. There is 
something that might be explained.” 

“Do you doubt Miss Brown, who has been so kind to 
you?” was asked reproachfully. 

“T cannot doubt Mr. Lekham, who was so patient and—” 

“That is nonsense!” Mr. Leir said hastily. “ There is 
a difference between loving a pretty girl when he sees her 
every day, and remembering faithfully when she is absent. 
Annette, you must promise me never to write to Mr. Lek- 
ham again.” 


“Once. And—he is at his 





Mr. Leir looked very’ stern. 





ee, 


ought ; he was so good to us all! Just let him know that 
we haven't forgotten.” Annette looked from one to th 
other with wild appeal. . 

“Your request is reasonable, child. You give me your 
promise never to write a line yourself, and it shal] be 
granted,” Mr. Leir said. That concession was very wige 
“Never, never, without your consent!” Annette “i 
claimed eagerly. 
That promised note Mr. Leir wrote, and sent some a 
priate present with it, “as a mark of continued re 
Mr. Lekham received both. 

Mr. Leir received a few lines from Henry Lekham 
thanking him for his kind remembrance, desiring his com. 
pliments to Mrs. and Miss Leir, and announcing his intentioy 
of giving up his business in that little country-town, ayg 
opening one in London on a much larger scale. The whole 
note was cold and business-like ; there was nothing in it on 
which Annette could base hope. 


Crarter LY. 


Mr. Lekham wearily climbed to Scawdon Farm. 

In its porch, that sultry afternoon, sat Emma Brown. 
With scarlet cheeks, bright eyes, lips apart, and a spray of 
crimson roses in her dark abundant hair, she looked akin to 
the glowing midsummer. She went a few steps to meet 
Mr. Lekham; her great eyes sought his admiration, then 
veiled themselves. He could not help thinking how different 
she was from his lost Annette. As he took her substantial 
hand he contrasted it with Annette’s fairy fingers, which 
seemed nothing in his, where once—the last time they had 
parted—they had lain lingeringly. Then, because Mr. Lek. 
ham considered Emma Brown a true and unselfish friend, 
he reproached himself with ingratitude in thinking of her 
disparagingly, and put more warmth than was his wont inte 
his manner towards her. He sat opposite her in the porch; 
she continued silent, those hands which offended his fastidi- 
ous taste lying idle and restless in her lap: she was always 
restless now. 

“You must have had a hot walk, and indeed you look 
tired, Mr. Lekham; let me get something for you,—some 
milk, if you won’t have aught else,” Emma said, remember- 
ing the duties of hospitality, and rising. 

“Nothing, thank you, Emma.” He touched her hand, 
and signed to her to be seated. “I have something to say 
to you, that brought me up here this evening.” 

She gathered a flower growing near, and twisted it about 
in her fingers. He didn’t look at her, but out over the hil 
far away, towards the distant Grange. 

“T am going away from this place, and may never te 
turn to it.” She shot a glance at his moody face. “ Belore 
I leave, I want to ask you—” He paused, never heeding 
her rising passion or quick-drawn breathing. 

“ T cannot believe her wholly false and fickle,—false 
what I read in her eyes when we parted, false to what rs 
pressure of her soft fingers said. Emma, you saw her oe 
very day before she left; she was proud and shy ; but dia 
she speak no word of remembrance, say nothing that she 
hoped you might tell me again ?”’ 

Emma Brown had risen, and stcod leaning agains 
stone-wall, meanwhile crushing the flower she had 0 
playing with beneath her foot—crushing all life and be - 
out of it. Her face was white and still, she only shock 
head. Mr. Lekham bowed his face down into his hands. ” 

“ How you loved that girl! she wasn’t worthy of y®" 


Ppro- 
gard,” 


7 
+ +ha 
Ly 


ua ) 
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a a 

a pretty feeble child—well for a plaything; but— ° , 
. . . ° . Pale 41) li 

looked down on him with superb disdain, her lace 

glow again. His head continued bowed. apes 1 his 
yeu + 


came into her eyes; she knelt beside him, and touc 

hand with her hot cheek. He looked up. 
“No wonder you scorn me—I am weak. 

my heart’s darling, the flower of my life.” io 
“ T do not scorn you, Henry!” she began passion®” 
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“Papa! mamma! O, would one of you write to him ?— 








just a few common kind lines— nothing about me. You | had loved you, nothing but grief could have col 
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then added, in a reasoning tone, “ but it is best Se 
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ther and mother were so proud, and she was very dutiful.” 
The last word uttered with sneering emphasis. 

« If | knew she loved me, nothing on earth should sepa- 
te us.” For 4 moment there was suspicion and anger in 
his glance. : : 

mma Brown recoiled, and said coldly : 

« You men are selfish and wilful,” and rose and turned 
feom him. 
~ J am selfish, and forget how true and kind a friend you 
have been; how patient with my impatience ; how sincere 
hon your sincerity made me rude to youl” He took her 
pand, her averted face he could not see. 

«Now I am going away, Emma; perhaps we may never 
weet again; but think of me sometimes—and—” A cry was 
«:uggling from her parted lips ; she pressed her face against 
‘he rough stone. “And,” he continued, “if you should 
near any thing of her, O Emma, let me know! AmI right, 
') you think; should I not follow her, trusting her ?” 

“Do so, if you like!” she said, turning on him in scorn. 
“Tf you dare risk being repulsed from her grandeur, sus- 
1 eted of loving her money—” 

“That I could not bear!” he said proudly. “No! it 
‘s all over; I must be content to lead a joyless loveless 


i 


“Why, why?” she cried, passion forcing way at last. 
“Js there but that child in the world ?” 

He shrunk as by instinct from her burning glance. She 
saw wonder in his look, and changed her tone. “ It is not 
worthy of a man to pine for a fickle girl. You should shake 
yourself free; begin life afresh; hate where you have loved, 
{you like. Heavens! I wish I were a man with work in 

world to do! Would I mope and moan for love of any 
changeful child? Not I.” 
| “It is easy for those who do not know what love is to 
“e talk so,” Mr. Lekham said bitterly. 

a “O!" breathed through set teeth, and Emma clenched 
the hand he had held. 





Mr. Lekham rose. “I go to-morrow, so I must bid you 
= rod-by now, Emma, All happiness attend you; you have 
ns een a true friend to me in my need.” “ Lost! lost!” 
has, surieked her own passion in her spirit’s ears. “Is your 

other in his yard, of up at the other farm ?” 
| : “Up to the other farm, I believe. Good afternoon,” said 
say am, - looked out absently, Shading her eyes with her 
Wie Hand, 
_ “It is good-by. How cold your hand is, Emma!” he 
“hills txcaimed, taking it in his. 

“Twould my heart were like it. There! don’t stand 
1° a“ 100k at me—go!” She made a grand gesture of dis- 
Jefore ' ye 
eding * Emma! are you ill?” He looked at her in astonish- 

ment, unconsciously taking in the grandeur of her attitude, 
Ise to “hembdering and understanding it long after. 
at the 4 “I bid you go!” she said sharply, and staggered back 
ver the _ the wall. 
ut did aout I cannot leave you alone so; you are ill.” 
sat § “ue put her hand to her side, and fell at his feet. Even 

| oes : wild words could not pass het lips. 

ost the > 1 spirit she cried, “I love you, love you, love 
d beet _ 
beaut] “e could not raise her: but he brought water from the 
ck het ; wee stream hard by, and she soon rose up of her own 
nds. a 
of yous : It is the heat—my head! I will fo in,” she said. 


ad She signed to him again, and left the porch. He 
ai} in 3 pHing much and fearing much. 

,,, a Brown had been false to Annette. She had kept 
hed bis a till Mr. Lekham’s return; then she tied a 
| “gs and dropped it into the pool at Scawdon Farm 
he was “ ‘Annette is but a careless child,” she said,— 

) forget and love again; while I am a woman, 


4y CA 


‘annot forget. And she thought me not grand 
‘erstand him.” 
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ig early Mr. Lekham was again at the farm. | 


He was a desperate man and a generous; and had made up 
his mind that if this woman loved him, he would take her, 
and, conquering the first repygnance her passion inspired, 
try to make her happy. An impotent endeavour! Can 


an empty cup quench thirst, even if it be of gold and 


jewelled ? 

Emma Brown came in to him from her dairy, cool and 
calm as the early morning. He rebuked himself for having 
entertained a vain and wild conceit ; and after friendly talk, 
they parted.—She had expected him. 

During her night of agony and selfish passion resolve 
had dawned upon fied. A presentiment that she should dic 
soon of the disease that had killed her father, sister, and 
two brothers, came to her, and calmed her. Before she died, 
she would write and confess all; but not now: she would 
not be smitten dead by his anger and scorn. Perhaps, when 
he was happy, and she lying under the turf on the bleak 
hill-side, he would spend pity and spare reproach. 

Her presentiment had not been unfounded. Illness, ap- 
parently causeless, and alarming in its rapid progress, fell 
upon her. Yet each sharper spasm, herald of nearer death, 
was sternly welcomed by this woman. She put off repara- 
tion to the last ; and thought, that after making it to man 
she would submit herself to God—not in hope, but with a 
quiet-like apathy, to suffer His will and the punishment of 
her sin. 

She died in the spring, eight months after her parting 
with Mr. Lekham. Her confession, long written, was posted, 
as she had ordered, on the day she died. 

Henry Lekham travelled from London to Everreach 
Grange. It was shut up—had been for months. Nobody 
knew where the Leirs were now; for they were not its 
possessors. A son of the old man’s, supposed to have been 
long dead, had returned from abroad, proved his identity, 
and displaced Mr. Leir, He did not choose to live at the 
Grange; people said there were good reasons why; so 
Henry Lekham had the satisfaction of pacing the empty 
rooms and the garden-terraces where poor pale Annette had 
watched and waited for him. 

“She was a sweet young lady; but never looked happy 
here, poor thing!” the housekeeper said. ‘“ She was always 
expecting like; she’d sit at this window the day through 
watching the road, if her mother didn’t interfere with her.” 

Up and down the village, far and near in the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Lekham wandered, trying to get information as to 
where the Leirs had gone. In vain. 


Cuarter V. 


“Pray come home quickly, Annette. It is so lonesome 
the day through with no one to speak to,” a lady in wi- 
dow’s weeds said in a querulous voice to a girl who was 
collecting together a few books and pieces of music pre- 
paratory to an early morning-start from a very humble 
London lodging into a London November fog. 

“Yes, mamma. Ihave not many lessons to give to-day, 
and to-morrow you know is Sunday, and we shall have the 
whole day together. I’ve got you the book you wanted to 
read; here it is; so I hope you won't feel very dull.” 

“Tam sure I do not know how we shall keep out of 
debt this winter; it is a dreary prospect that lies before 
us.” 

“OQ mamma, we shall do. I only wish I knew more, 
and so could get more money by teaching; but we spend 
very little. I am sure we shall get on.” 

Annette kissed her mother, and hurried away. Hasten- 
ing on somewhat blindly through the fog, she came into 
contact with a gentleman at a street-corner. He begged 
her pardun; she drew her veil closer, and went on. Once 
or twice she fancied herself followed, but did not turn till 
she stood on the door-step of the house where she was to 
give a first music-lesson. 

Soon after her pupil had begun playing,— a mere child 
was the pupil, for poor Annette’s skill was not 
impetuous rap sounded on the street-door. 


great,—an 
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Annette was in the dining-room: it was a slightly-built 
house. She drew the child's hands off the keys, and listened 
with beating heart and lips apart. 

She started up; but the street-door had shut, and the 
step went down the street. 

“What is it, Miss Leir? Are you expecting any one to 
call here to see you?” her employer asked not unkindly, 
yet with an accent of reproof on the here. 

“No; it is so unlikely!” Annette replied softly, and 
applied herself again to her lesson; blushing through her 
soft pallor, smiling strangely at her own folly. 

As she was leaving the house, the servant said, 

“ Your name doesn’t happen to be Leir, does it, miss ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ A gentleman called this morning, and asked if a Miss 
Leir lived in this house. Without giving a thought on you,— 
not having happened to have heard your name,—lI said, No.” 

“ How could you?” Annette breathed out reproachfully. 

“Tam very sorry if it was any one you wanted to see,” 
the woman answered, looking remorsefully into Annette’s 
agitated face. 

“You did not mean to be—to do wrong, I mean; never 
mind,” the poor girl replied, wrapped her faded shawl round 
her, and soon disappeared in the fog. 

When, her toilsome day’s work done, she stood before 
her mother, and the light of the fire and one candle flashed 
upon her face, it was so radiant that her mother started. 

“ Annette, you have not looked so well and so happy 
since we left our cottage at Scawdon. What is it, dear?” 

‘Mother, I know I am not forgotten !” 

“God bless you, dear! you deserve to be happy if ever 
girl did. But tell me what has happened.” 

“It is such a nothing,—so vague. Wait, mamma, please.” 

“As you like. Now take off your bonnet while I make 
the tea; I am sure you are hungry.” 

But Annette could not eat. Though she longed for Mon- 
day, that Sunday was a blessed one; she felt so calm a 
consciousness of coming good. This feeling endured, months 
of work followed. Annette lived and worked in faith; but 
her physical strength was tasked and tried ; and sometimes, 
looking at her own face, she would wonder, “ Will he know 
me ?”’ 

One afternoon in early spring, Annette found a much- 
needed holiday. How could it be better spent than in seeing 
green fields ? , 

Mrs. Leir urged her to get some fresh air, though she 
herself was not able to walk any distance. 

Annette, following an instinct pure-hearted people feel 
in spring-tide, could not bring herself to put on a much-worn 
dingy bonnet and dress. She equipped herself in a new 
dress and cloak of gray laine, and a freshly-trimmed straw- 
bonnet. 

“Tt is so warm, and they will not get dirty in the coun- 
try,’ she said to her mother in an apologetic tone. The 
sooner to reach that longed-for “country,” she spent six- 
pence in an omnibus ride. 

What a child Annette felt as she rambled through two 
or three fair meadows, picked a handful of daisies, saw the 
fair spring sunshine lying on all, and felt the pure sweetness 
of the soft wind. 

She was soon tired with happiness, and sat down on the 
trunk of a felled tree lying close to the hedge to rest. She 
touched her daisies with caressing fingers, and dreamed 
over her fair and long-past girlhood: remembered now that 
this was her birthday ; that she was three-and-twenty this 
very day! Tears fell upon her daisies ; not tears of sorrow : 
her meek patient heart was, like the spring-tide, praising 
the Lord. 

Some one crossed the near stile and came towards her. 
But he walked slowly and thoughtfully, and approached 
noiselessly upon the grass. It was the most natural thing 
that he should pass there; every day at that hour he walked 
through that field. . 

Annette did not look up till something was between her 








and the late sunshine. Then it was not surprise that she 
felt : it seemed to her as if he had been coming nearer fo, 
many days: she said but “Henry.” It was the first time 
she had called him so. That one word uttered, all was wel] 

It did not matter that she was paler, thinner, less radiant 
in outward beauty ; that he was worn and wearied by the 
heart-sickness of long expectation, false hopes, frequent dis. 
appointments. For nothing were either to be pitied, They 
both loved God and each other, and all was well. 

“Mother, he has found me ; we have found each other!" 
Annette said, when, late that evening, she stood before her 
anxious mother, her radiant eyes suffused with tears, tender 
smiles flickering round her sweet mouth. 

“Yea, thank God! my lost one is found,” Henry said, ang 
bowed his head over the widow’s worn hand. 

And the widow blessed them, wept over the common joy 
and she too praised the Giver. ; 








THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ A LIFE DRAMA,” ETO, 





Tne autumn ways are full of mire, 

The leaves shower through the fading light, 
The winds blow out the sunset’s fire, 

And like a lid comes down the night. 

I sit in this familiar room, 

Where mud-splashed hunting squires resort; 
My sole companion in the gloom 

This slowly-dying pint of Port. 


*Mong all the joys my soul hath known, 
*Mong all the errors which it grieves, 

I sit at this dark hour alone, 

Like Autumn ’mid his withered leaves. 
This is a night of wild farewells 

To all the past ; the good, the fair. 
To-morrow—and my wedding bells 
Will make a music in the air. 


Like a wet fisher tempest-tost, 

Who sees throughout the weltering night 
Afar on some low-lying coast 

The streaming of a rainy light, 

I saw this hour—and now ’tis come ; 
The rooms are lit, the feast is set ; 
Within the twilight I am dumb, 

My heart filled with a vague regret. 


I cannot say, in Eastern style, 
Where’er she treads the pansy blows; 
Nor call her eyes twin-stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, and her mouth a rose. 
Nor can I, as your bridegrooms do, 
Talk of my raptures. O, how sore 
The fond romance of twenty-two 

Is parodied ere thirty-four ! 


To-night I shake hands with the past— 
Familiar years, adieu, adieu! 

An unknown door is open cast, 

An empty future wide and new 

Stands waiting. O ye naked rooms, 

Void, desolate, without a charm, 

Can love’s smile chase your lonely glooms, 
And drape your walls, and make them warm 


The man who knew, while he was young, 
Some soft and soul-subduing air, 

Weeps when again he hears it sung, 
Although "tis only half so fair. 

So love I thee, and love is sweet 

(My Florence, ’tis the cruel truth), 
Because it can to age repeat 

That long-lost passion of my youth. 
———— 
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THE ZOUAVE’S RETURN, 





0 Florence, could you now behold 

The man to whom your being flows, 
Whom you have chid as hard and cold, 
Weep wildly o’er a withered rose !— 

But this is an unmanly part— 

One long last look, and then I drop 

Thy lid, grim iron-box of my heart, 
Which never key again shall ope! 

VU, often did my spirit melt, 

Blurred letters, o’er your artless rhymes ! 
F air tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 
Which I have kissed a million times— 
And now ’tis done: my passionate tears, 
Mad pleadings with an iron fate, 

And all the sweetness of my years 

Are blackened ashes in the grate. 


Then ring in the wind, my wedding-chimes; 
smile, villagers, at every door ; 

“id churchyard, stuffed with buried crimes, 
clad in sunshine o’er and o’er. 

‘ youthful maidens, white and sweet, 

r your blossoms far and wide ; 

with a bridal-chorus greet 

‘_ppy bridegroom and his bride. 
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BY E. MORIN, 





“ This happy bridegroom !” there is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood: 
What if desert alone could win 

For me, that chiefest grace and good ? 
Love gives itself; and if not given, 
No pride, no beauty, state, nor wit, 

No gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 
Can ever hope to purchase it. 


“ T never, never can recall 

Another morning to my day, 

And now through shade to shade I fall, 
From afternoon to evening gray.” 

In bitterness these words I said, 

And lo! when I expected least, 

For day was gone, a moonrise spread 
Her emerald radiance up the east. 


By passion’s gaudy candle-lights 


I sat and watched the world’s brave play: 
Blown out—how poor the trains and sights 


Looked in the cruel light of day! 
Then you came, Florence, from above, 
To me who scorned both fame and pelf, 
And with your sweet unselfish love 

You saved me from the hell of self. 
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I saw the smiles and mean dalame 
Of slavish hearts; I heard the fry 
Of maddened peoples throwing palms 
Before a cheeted and timbreled lie. 

I loathed the brazen front and brag 
Of bloated time: in self-defence 
Withdrew I to my lonely crag 

And forttess of indifference. 


But Nature is revenged on thos 

Who ttirn from het to lonely days; 

And Duty like the spetdwell blows 
Along the comtnon beaten ways. 

The dead and thick green-mantled moats 
That gitd my house tesembled me, 

Or some long-weeded hull that rots 
Upon a dull and glazing sea. 


The sun for ever hastés sublittie 
Waved onward by Orion's lahce ; 
Obedient to the spheral chitite 

Across the world the seasons dance} 
The flaming elements ne'er bewail 
Their iron bounds, theit less or mofs; 
The sea can drown a thousand sail, 
Yet rounds the pebbles on the shore. 


I looked with pride on what I'd done, 
I counted merits o'er anew 

In presence of the burning stm, 
Which drinks tie like a drop of dew. 
A lofty scorn I dared to shed 

On human passions, huthan jars; 

J, standing on the cotintless dead, 
And pitied by the countless stars, 


But mine is ow & humbled heart, 
My lonely pride is weak as teats j 
No more I ask to stand apatt, 

A mocker of thé rolling years, 
Imprisoned in this wintry clime, 
Some task I seek, O Lord of breatlif 
Enough to plume the feet of time, 
Enough to hide thé eyes of death. 


This work is yours :+while loving me 
My heart may still its memories keep, 
Like some old séa-shell from the sea 
Filled with the mttsic of the deep; 
And you may watch on nights of fairi 
A shadow on my brow encroach, 

Be startled by my sudden pain 

And tenderness of self-reproach. 

It may be that your loving wiles 

Will call a sigh from far-off years ; 

It may be that your happiest smiles 
Will fill my eyes with hopeless tears ; 
It may be that my sleeping breath 
Will shake, with painful visions wrung, 
And in the awful trance of death 

A stranger's name be on my tongue. 


O Florence, if this should be so! 
God grant that happiness may sing 
To you, as towards the grave we go, 
Like skylark in the ear of Spring! 
For me I care not, once I heard: 
I've had my day, and it is o'er; 


Yet pray that o’er your head the bird 


Of happiness may sing and soar. 


And all the iove I have | give, 

My Florence; and howe’er they be, 
Sunshine or gloom, the years I live, 

You now are all the world to me. 

My Love,—pale blossom of the snow,— 

Has pierced earth wet with winter-showers ; 
QO, may it drink the sun and glow, 

And be followed by all the year of flowers! 
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LA VENDETTA—SKETOH IN SARDINIA. 
In the north of the islatid of Sardinia is a chain of beautify 
motintains called the “ Limbara.” ‘They a in game of 
every variety. Here may be found herds of deer, troops of 
wild-boars, and occasionally even the almost extinct my. 
floon.* Here also, in these mountain strongholds, are whole 
villages of banditti, composed of men who, with their famj. 
lies, have fled from the reach of the laws they have violated 
whose hands are deep-stainied with the blood of an aq. 
versary, but who would scorn to molest the stranger or ty 
commit the slightest breach of hospitality. 
Here amid this wild and lovely mouwntain-scenery jg 
nestled the ancient little town of Tempio, with its semi-bay. 
barous and altogether singular population. It is a festa: 
people in évery variety of Sard gala-costume are flocking 
hither and shitéhiew, It is a gay scene, and very unlike any 
other gay seetie Whatever. There is a great gathering at a 
staszu, ot fatmhouse, itt thé etivitons. We will take a peep. 
In the courtyard of the stag#ti are assembled about fifty 
or sixty peopilé of either sex and various ages. The young 
nien, in their gay native costiie-—whérein the wide white 
cotton drawers, neat black gaiters, short kilt, and gay vest, 
form the leading charact Sties,—ate fluttering round the 
young tiaidens, who, with their large black eyes cast upon 
the gtotind, seent absorbed in the cotitemplation of the huge 
rosettes in theit shoes. How beatiful are some of these 
young girls, with theit slendér graceful figures, and bril- 
liant eyesand teeth! One we matk especially ; her name is 
Domenica, or more familia#ly, Minithina. She is decidedly, 
amid many pretty ones, the quéen of the party; and there 
is a little court arownd her. The gay scarlet and gold of her 
native gala-dress serve to enhance the bfillianee of her clear 
olive complexion; atid the proftision of hereditary jewelry, 
with which her slight form is positively laden, proclaims 
her to be rich. On sotiie teversed witié-easks in one corer 
aré seated the matrons and elders of the party. ‘The men 
até disctissing the merits of the last vititage. ‘The women 
are busily plying the spindle and distaff, and talking the 
small scandal of the tieighbottthood=how the son of the 
Marchese C— had become the itnamortato of the young Eti 
geda D—, and how the old Marchese would be gteatly enraged 
if he should find it out; or how the old priest, Don Cesare 
Puddu, had had a “ colpo d'aria,” which had laid him up tor 
a month, and had obliged the doctor to order plenty of elder- 
flower tea, and two leeches to the soles of each of his fect. 
Meanwhile fresh visitors arrive : militiamen, in their re 
splendent scarlet vests with solid pendent silver-buttons 
bound into the yard on their lively little steeds, who cape! 
and prance just to show off to advantage the symmetrical 
figures and dexterous horsemanship of their respective rie’ 
How well they manage their snorting frisking anm:: 
how easily they carry their long rifles !—and their objec: " 
fully gained, for many a pair of jetty eyes are furtively “ 
rected towards them. And those of Minichina have ths 
complacently on the foremost rider, and a shade wr) wih 
a blush has passed over the sunny face as the glance was 
returned. Pe 
A space isnow cleared for the “ ballo tondo”—the a o 
dance of the Sards. Four stout choristers are placed in 
centre, from whose stentorian throats is bellowed pr 
loud guttural monotonous cadence; and around these, weg 
hand in hand, are the dancers. Did I say dancers? psi 
is no dancing, it is one steady uniform tramp—3 CO" 
winding and unwinding round the centre. On an aap 
go—one regular grinding tread, with a whut and a buzz, 
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a glitter as the setting sun sheds a stream of light « 
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* The muffloon is a ruminating animal, frequenting only the ® it is 
and most secluded woods, where, from its timidity and ne moots. Pee 
with difficulty shot. The form of the head, horus, €F°; a te moreor 
cisely resembles those of a sheep; in size it is largeT. MY pine asd 


covered with hair, like a stag. The animal is mentioned Saeed th 
“ ophion ;” he, however, even in his day, erroneousty SUP! pis’ 
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to be extinct. The muffloon is very occasionally caush 
gentle, affectionate, playful creature, and is easily licw- 
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ray oloured moving mass. As the bright orb sinks behind 
che mountain, there is a pause—the sign of the cross—an 
Ave Maria: it is a beautiful custom full of a wild poetry : 
nd again the dance goes on. 
7 Fi rtations can go on in almost every place, and almost 
jer every circumstance. Thus, be it noted, the lovely 
tin ‘china is decide ‘dly impressed by the attentions of Cicio 
! ie ll man. Her eyes are slightly inclined on his side ; 
wer ear is bent to listen to the low-whispered compliments 

- sanded for her alone. She does not note the dark scowl 
«hich has settled on the features of her friend Raimondo on 
~y other side, or having noted it, does not heed it. The 
hirr and the buzz, the scowl and the smile, continue. 

“The dance at length has ceased, to give place to a rustic 
banquet. There are “confetti of almonds and honey, fruits, 
iveonits. rosolio, and wine. There are jibes and laugh- 
tor The tongues of the shiest are unloosed; the most won- 
lorful little compliments, in the most far-fetched and figura- 

rms of speech, are bandied about. Meanwhile the gay 
litiam: an has monopolised the gr Minichina ; and she, 
. hing rously shooting at her with his thumb. It is an 
amusing came, and completely absorbs the performers. A 
party of young men have retired for a game of boccie 
vame not very unlike skittles; while another group are 
lected round a singer who, in wild and plaintive tones, 
is singing a love-ditty, , which at intervals is chorused by the 
st unearthly grunts imaginable. 
But there is one person who is not merry; itis Raimondo. 





‘ preference for the gay and lively militiaman. 


admit hex 


Cicio in the dance 


it is which inflames his soul with rage. 


dangerous missile. 


Ing taunt : 
weets turn sometimes to bitters, 

la “aligh t blow may bring blood.” 
“Suvia, O Raimondo, have 


rshadows thy spirit ! 
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tazo yonder, and trouble not thyself and me with thy 
“Wilt thou never believe 

asks Raimondo in a softening tone. 
os edi scovers Cicio in close proximity: 
ST es and Raimondo is gone. 
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The other young men have ceded the point to Cicio; and 
while they admire Minichina, are nevertheless content to 


Jealousy is gnawing at the very vitals of Raimondo. He has 

| that Minichina joined the palm of her hand to that of 
, instead of merely linking her fingers in 
By this he } knows that she is pledged to him, and this 


Minichina meanwhile regards him as a forward wayward 
boy; and tossing him one of the confetti, bids him beware of 
The young bandit ,—for such is Rai- 
ndo,—looks at her reproachfully as he replies to her laugh- 


O Minichina mia, 


. ravens crossed thy path, or 
ith the evil eye scared thee? Su via, bah—the dark cloud 
Go play at boccie with Efisio and 


that Iam a man, Cuorigeda 
At this moment 
the dark spirit 


in vain that a story- teller begins the most entertain- 
in vain that the gay “ pelicordina” and 
rdo” have taken the place of more quiet amuse- 
1adow has clearly fallen on our little party. The 
What if his 

Minichina 
oS Aerself, and insists on Cicio’s acceptance of a little 
which she believes, on the 
iessor, to be all-powerful as adefence against 
‘ especially against the evil eye, witehcraft, and 


and the bright sun of the 
‘Ses every superstitious dread of coming evil. 
n of Tempio wears its working-day garb. It is 
The houses of red granite, 
‘umsy wooden balconies, have the appearance of 


young companions. The costume has something Moorish 
about it; the attitudes are Eastern: altogether it reminds 
one of a well-scene in Scripture; and Minichina might be 
Rachel. But instead of the camels, there is a single horse- 
man letting his thirsty animal drink from her pitcher. Ah, 
it is Cicio! He has an Arab’s love for the sleek creature, and 
divides his attentions between his love and his horse. 

There is a great chattering among the girls when he is 
gone, and a great many questions to be asked, as— 

“When is the cujugnu (betrothal) to be, Minichina?” 
‘How much will his father give him for his portion, think 
you? and your dote?” “ How fortunate you will be; he is 
rich and so are you!” “There will be a festa!” “ Ah, one 
matrimonio makes another,” sighs one poor girl whose lover 
is too poor; “I wish mine would follow !” 

Meanwhile the bright-eyed Minichina trips along, heed- 
less of their questions and comments. She has a shrewd 
notion that the betrothal is not far distant. 

How convenient are balconies in Sardinia! 
really a house without one. Now we see Tempio again, by 
moonlight this time. I wonder where the elders of the 
families are? In bed perhaps, for it is rather late. There is 
the most unearthly of sounds beneath more than one bal- 
cony. Can that be serenading? There are many slight 
forms, too, flitting about. Some are stealthily peepin; 


No house is 


g¢: others 
more advanced in these affaires du ceur are boldly bending 
over and carrying on a sotto voce conversation with the dark 
figure beneath. And now there is a signora with her atten- 
dants returning from a conversazione; and O, what a flutter- 
ing is created! The dark figures disappear into shady cor- 
ners out of the too bright moonlight, and the light forms 
retreat somewhat convulsively. But there is our friend 
Minichina bent half over her balcony. It is plain she is 
under no apprehension, her cujugnu is certainly very near; 
for instead of retreating she takes a survey of the street in 
general and of the moon in particular, and waits for the re- 
turn of Cicio, who has whisked into an adjoining entry. 


Tue Cusvuanu. 


The class to which Minichina belongs is that of the upper 
sort of peasantry. The house in which she lives with her 
family is on the outskirts of the little town of Tempio. It 
has been newly swept and garnished, The little molentu, 
or donkey, whose occupation it is to grind the corn for the 
family (by means of two huge circular stones, comprising 
the most ancient and primitive specics of machinery), is 
turned out to afford more space; the corn-sieves, spindles, 
and other implements of daily occupation are carefully and 
neatly stowed away; the log burns briskly in the centre of 
the apartment ; the smoke finds an outlet where it can-— 
better to have smoke than “intemperio;”’ and the season is 
that half-chilly time, at the confines of summer and autumn, 
very productive of fever in Sardinia. 

The family are all in gala array. The gay scarlet and 
gold look quite effulgent. The snowy folds of the camicia 
are fastened round Minichina’s delicate olive throat by large 
gold filagree studs ; an amulet is suspended by many chains 
of fine Genoese workmanship round her bust. The fathi r of 
Minichina—a slight, black-eyed, lithe- looking man, of still 
almost youthful appearance—is sitting on the favourite seat, 
areversed wine-cask, conversing with eager gesture with 
the priest, who, to say truth, is generally the well-known and 
well-loved friend of every Sard household. The priest has 
the look of his class—a timid dark little man, with high 
cheek-bones and very sallow. (Timid men have no choice 
but that of being priests or monks in Sardinia.) He has had 
a taste of the contents of the wine-cask, and is rather more 
talkative than usual. He knows the affairs of his little com- 





E very sort of lab our is going 
ina in her ev -ery-day 
, balancing a rite ier of 
‘ain, accompanied by a whole troop of her | second 


munity as well as the molentu knows the slight uneven- 

nesses in the well-trodden circ le which he paces bli ndfold 

| every day. He is advising Stefano to give his daughter an 

| additional tanca, or field, saying she is a good girl, and will 
make a proper use of the gift. Besides he can 

daughter, Daniella, being yet a child. Stefi 
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putes this, as Sards always do dispute, with much noise and 
vehemence of gesticulation. The mother sides with the 
priest as a matter of course, and appeals to an old man 
seated in a half-dozing state on a log in the corner. The old 
man strokes his white beard, and gives it as his opinion that 
Stefano is very rich, and ought to make a fine sposalizio at 
once ; it will add lustre to his family pretensions. The dis- 
pute increases; the “ bahs” and “aices” are positively tre- 
mendous—there is not a spark of anger in them; neverthe- 
less one can scarcely hear the loud knocking at the door. 
There is a loud whistling zitto, and all is silence the most 
profound. The father rises and opens the door. 

Cicio enters in full militia costume, followed by four 
friends and a priest. These are called by the very ancient 
name of “ paralymphos.” Stefano salutes the party with 
grave politeness, at the same time begging them to be seated. 
Another profound mysterious silence. At length the aged 
man of the white beard rises, and walking up to Cicio with 
a stately presence, inquires with some circumlocution the 
meaning of seeing so large a party at his friend’s house. 

The young man bows, rises, and with all due deference 
to the age of his questioner—(for Sards reverence age: it is 
an ancient custom, like many others, well preserved by them) 
—states his business fully. Now is the time for a buzz of 
exclamation and surprise, as if every body did not full well 
kuow the business from the commencement. A _ perfect 
Babel of voices and a pantomime of gesture—all are talkers, 
no listeners. At length by dint of pure clamour the con- 
tract is made in presence of the two holy fathers and the 
notario; conditions are agreed on, or if not exactly agreed 
on, made and adhered to, after a manner. Then a little 
calm succeeds. Cicio signs, seals, and settles the affair by 
means of a portentous kiss on each of Minichina’s blushing 
cheeks. Enthroning her on a settle, he seats himself by her 
side; and now the general signing, sealing, and settling 
begins. 

Every one salutes the sposa, depositing at the same time 

a coin in the corsage of her vest. Thus at length is the 
cujugnu terminated, and with a bow each guest takes his 
leave. She is betrothed; and rarely will the true-hearted 
Sard break off such a betrothal. The ceremony varies in 
different parts of the island, but is always a publicly ac- 
knuowledged thing, and conducted with the same amount of 
ceremony. 

In various parts of the island of Sardinia are the remains 
of buildings known by the name of “nuraghe.” Some of 
these are so large as to be really magnificent, placed, as 
they generally are, in the most picturesque and commanding 
situations. 

They are strong buildings, in the form of a truncated 
cone, and are composed of masses of stone from two to six 
feet square, piled one upon the other without cement. The 
interiors of these wonderful nuraghes vary; but they ge- 
nerally consist of two vaulted chambers, communicating 
by means of a singularly constructed spiral staircase. And 
in some cases, a very large nuraghe is flanked by smaller 
ones having a subterranean communication. 

It has always been a puzzling question to antiquarians 
to assign the original use of these very numerous and very 
singular structures. They are, and probably ever will be, 
involved in mystery. We shall see to what purpose the 
modern Sard applies them. 

Approaching Tempio, commanding a narrow and difficult 
pass in the rugged mountain-road, is a very fine specimen 
of these same nuraghes. It is a favourite haunt of banditti, 
in case of surprise from the military ; and is unfortunately 
but too conveniently placed as an ambush in a case of “ ven- 
detta.”’ 

We had almost lost sight of Raimondo, the jealous im- 
passioned admirer of our little Minichina; but we should 
start with horror if we could see him now, pale, haggard, 
with fiery eye and dilated nostril. - He has been for many 


° » ° e e,° ° ° ~_ + 
days at the nuraghe watching for his hated foe; his love of | composition of his foregrounds. He will take pho 


too; for Raimondo in other things is not wont to be thus 
He is a good son and a good neighbour, he is usually of ; 
mild and generous temper; but heisa Sard. He has ieee 
Minichina ever since he can remember ; it is no mere passin 

fancy to him. She was his playfellow when they went ‘tn 
ther to gather the wild fruits on the still wilder Lim 
or tend the flocks to the mountain-ledges for pasture. Mini. 
china has loved him as a friend, as a brother. She knows 
nothing of what he feels; she thinks it the mad fancy of g 
hot-headed boy: for Minichina has been fascinated by the 
more manly and more travelled Cicio. 

Again we see Tempio by moonlight. The balconies arp 
filled with women, and the streets with men hastily enyo. 
loped in their huge cabanneddu (cloaks of peculiar form) 
There has been a strange piercing shriek, enough almost to 
still the beating of every pulse. A wounded and dying man 
is borne along—it is Cicio the militiaman. We must draw 
the curtain now, for such scenes are toodreadful. But stay 
reader, there is one more scene. 
The poor youth’s remains are placed in a rough coffin: 
his head is exposed, and an ebony crucifix is placed on his 
breast ; and now appear wild nun-like forms, who rush jnto 
the small room as though they were totally ignorant of the 
catastrophe. They are the “ preficche,” or hired mourners, 
of Tempio. At first they give vent to the most wild and 
uncontrolled paroxysm of horror: one throws herself upon 
the ground, gnashing her teeth, and uttering a long low 
groan; another wildly tears her long dishevelled hair; a 
third stands transfixed by grief; shriek succeeds to shriek, 
until at length comes a little calm; when the oldest sibyl, 
standing erect, spreads forth her hands over the murdered 
man, addressing him with a tide of rude eloquence: 


‘¢ Behold the young eagle in the dust, the young hunter laid low 
by the hand of the spoiler, ahi, ahi, ahi ! 

He was brave and bold as a lion when he searches his prey ; 

Yet was as gentle as a dove, ahi, ahi, ahi! 

His spirit was pure as the flame, his person beautiful as the 
day, ahi, ahi, ahi! 

But thy death shall be cancelled, thy wounds shall be returned 
into the bosom of thy enemy. 

The mountain vulture shall feed on him ; 

Thy bloody shirt shall descend to thine avengers ; 

The token of wrath shall be preserved sacred. 

Rest thou in thy quiet grave, thou too shalt be revenged.” 


The bloody shirt is now transmitted to his nearest rela- 
tive, to be preserved as a perpetual incitement to revenge. 


It is a dark side of Sard character—the darkest side—the 
only shade almost in a bright picture. 








THE STEREOSCOPE: 
ITS HISTORY, THEORY, AND APPLICATION. 
BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., F.R.S., &c. [Coneludeé.] 


On the Applications of the Stereoscope. 


Havixe thus explained the only true method of takin 
binocular pictures, and using them in the Stereoscope, ¥* 
are prepared for considering its useful applications. * 
Delaroche, one of the most eminent of modern palit" 
considers photography “as carrying to such perfection cer 
tain of the essential principles of art, that they must bec 2 
subjects of study and observation even to the most acct” 
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by this process a quick method of making collect ie 
studies which he could not otherwise procure without _ 
time and labour, and in a style very far inferior. In ps 
ing a landscape, the artist will not content himself with *" 
rect photographic sketches of the trunks and stems0 
of the texture and markings of their bark, and of shag 
peculiarities of structure and of leafage, by which alone ‘ 
trees of the forest can be distinguished, nor with draw! 
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jjstances from the most interesting portion of his picture, 
and will thus be able to make the most appropriate selection 
of his point of sight. But however useful those materials 
are when delineated on a plane surface, he will add greatly 
to their value if he employs a binocular camera, and obtains 
right and left eye-pictures to be united in the Stereoscope. 
The trunks and stems of his trees will now exhibit their 
natural roundness. Their leaves and branches will place 
themselves at their proper distance; and he will discover 
certain effects of lustre and shade which are invisible in the 
plane photograph, and the cause of other effects which other- 
wise he would have been unable to understand. The stereo- 
scopic union of two surfaces produces results which could 
never have been anticipated, and which requires to be care- 
fully studied. But independent of these abnormal effects, 
the artist will doubtless derive more assistance from his 
landscape in relief, and from the study of its individual 
parts in all their roundness and apparent distances, than 
when he examines them in their plane representations. 
The shadows which the branches and leaves cast upon 
the trunks and stems of his trees he will be able to trace 
ty the causes which produce them. Effects in outline, as 
well as in light and shadow, which would otherwise perplex 
him, will find an explanation in the relative distances and 
differences of the apparent magnitude of individual parts; 
and after becoming familiar with his landscape in relief as 
it exists in nature, he cannot fail to acquire new principles 
and processes of manipulation. Nature flattened upon paper 
or upon metal, and nature round and plump, and in fresh 
relief from the chisel of the Divine sculptor, must teach very 
different lessons to the intelligent and aspiring artist. 

In the arts of sculpture and architecture, the Stereoscope 
will be found particularly valuable. In every locality around 
him the landscape-painter has an ample choice of materials; 
but the sculptor has no such advantage. He must quit his 
home, and study, either in his own or in foreign countries, 
the models of ancient and modern art; but however great 
be his powers of delineation, he will find it an impossible 
task to execute a correct drawing of a statue, or of a group 
of statues, owing to the ever-varying light and shadows 
under which he sees it. By photography, however, he can 
obtain the most correct copies in a few minutes, and obtain 
tem in every aspect of the statue, with the lights and 
siades as they existed at a particular instant. He is thus 
avie to see the precise forms which these lights and shades 
‘mdody, and to derive all the instruction which could be 
‘iruished by the most perfect drawings. But however 
‘auable these plane pictures may be compared with those 
‘xecuted by the pencil, their value will be increased ten-fold 
when they are taken with the binocular camera, and with 
‘all lenses, in the manner we have described. In the Ste- 
‘scope the sculptor will reproduce the statue in true re- 
_ nallits aspects, and will derive from its study all the 
, witages which the original itself would have furnished. 
~ She pense, indeed, the creations of the Stereoscope are 
_ Mtlor to the originals from which they were taken. Their 
~ us are absolutely stationary, and the artist will discover 
» “4c what he never could have seen in their marble pro- 


‘ He 


| Th taking busts and full-length statues from the living 
, °et, the sculptor will derive equal advantage. Binocu- 
p metures of the subject, or of any portion of it, may be 
“and raised into relief; and from such pictures, executed 
er: side of the globe, an artist on the other side may 
oova. 82 admirable statue. The dying and the dead 
to be modelled without the rude contact of a mask; 
ee Cherished forms perpetuated which affection or 
‘ pre has endeared. In architecture and all the decora- 
tials a. Where ornamental forms are given to solid ma- 
mee binocular camera and the Stereoscope are in- 
_— auxiliaries. The carvings of ancient, medieval, 

~ art, may be copied and reproduced in relief, what- 
“© material from which they have been cut. The 
“8 0! Gothic architecture, and the more classical 





productions of Greek and Roman genius, will swell the art- 
ist’s portfolio, and possess all the value of casts. With the 
help of the kaleidoscope, the modern artist may create an 
fnfinite variety of those forms of symmetry which enter so 
largely into the decorative arts; and if the individual forms 
which constitute the symmetrical picture are themselves 
solid, the binocular kaleidoscopic picture taken photogra- 
phically will be raised into the original relief of their com- 
ponent parts. 

But it is not merely to the decorative branches of archi- 
tecture that the Stereoscope is applicable. The noblest 
edifices, civil, religious, or military, which he could other- 
wise study only as a traveller, and represent in hurried and 
imperfect sketches, will, when taken binocularly, stand be- 
fore the architect in their full relief, reflecting to his eye the 
very lights and shadows which at a given hour the sun cast 
upon their walls. 

To the engineer, the mechanist, and the constructor of 
instruments of all kinds, the Stereoscope will be of inestim- 
able value. Plans and sections, and even perspective views 
of machines and ‘scientific apparatus, are often ill fitted to 
give any idea of their construction, and of the relative po- 
sition of their parts; but the stereoscopic combinations of 
one or two binocular pictures will remove, in many cases, 
the difficulty of comprehending them, and enable the stu- 
dent to understand, or the teacher to explain, the mode in 
which their parts are put together, and the manner in which 
they act. 

The importance of stereoscopic photography to natural 
history and other sciences can hardly be exaggerated. To 
the animal-painter the Stereoscope will afford the same ad- 
vantages as it does to the portrait-painter. The photographic 
process is now so sensitive, that animals may be taken 
with great accuracy ; and in proof of this, we have now be- 
fore us the portrait of a dog, in which the definition is so 
perfect that the slightest trace of unsteadiness cannot be 
perceived. In like manner the wild denizens of the jungle 
or of the plains may be taken captive in their finest atti- 
tudes and in their most restless moods; and when such bin- 
ocular pictures are raised into relief, they will be valuable 
auxiliaries to the naturalist, and even to the painter and poet 
whose works may require an acquaintance with the brutes 
that perish. 

In reproducing the creations of the fossil world, the trees 
and plants which deck the earth, and the inhabitants of the 
ocean and of the air, the Stereoscope will be equally useful. 
With the microscopic binocular camera the insect-world 
may be drawn, and exhibited in relief in the Stereoscope ; 
and roots and bulbs, fruits and seeds, of every kind may be 
thus exhibited in all their roundness and solidity. 

The preceding observations prepare us for appreciating 
the value of the Stereoscope in education. If a sound mea- 
sure of national education is to be attempted, it must be car- 
ried on by methods very different from those now in use. It 
is mainly through the eye that the knowledge of facts and 
things can be correctly imparted and permanently fixed in 
the mind; and truthful pictures, instruments, models, and 
the products of nature and of art themselves, are the means 
which the teacher must employ. Every school, therefore, 
ought to have its educational museum; but even if such 
an addition should be made to our educational institutions, 
there would still be thousands of objects which could only 
be studied in their pictures or in their models. Photography 
thus becomes an invaluable instrument in furnishing us 
with accurate representations of every object which it is 
desirable to describe and explain in the instruction of youth ; 
but as the permanence of such pictures is a matter of some 
doubt, it is fortunate that the new art of Galvanography, 
invented by Mr. Paul Pretsch, enables us, by a cheap pro- 
cess, to give to photographs the permanence of engravings, 
and to employ them in the illustration of educational works. 

But however useful they may be in the absence of the 
objects themselves, engravings of solids, or combinations of 


solids at different distances from the eye, and lying in vari- 
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ous places, are in many cases unintelligible to ordinary 
readers; and therefore, on this ground alone, we cannot but 
appreciate the advantages of pictures in stereoscopic relief, 
not only in instructing youth, but in diffusing knowledge. 
By such pictures the most correct notions will be obtained 
of the various objects of natural history which the scholar 
can never see,—of the forms and attitudes of animal life,-— 
of the trees and plants of distant zones, which yield the 
materials of our food, or of our medicine,—and of those vari- 
ous minerals, fossils, and gems, which have become interest- 
ing from their rarity and value. 

In the study of physical geography, the pupil will admire 
in their true relief the gigantic mountain-range in its abrupt 
elevations or its receding acclivities, the solitary mountain 
hoary with snow or glowing with fire, the volcano disgorging 
its burning missiles, the iceberg fixed on the shore or float- 
ing on the deep, the glacier and its moraines sinking gently 
into the plains, the caves and caverns which have been 
excavated by the ocean or by man, and even the colossal 
wave with its foaming crest dashing its liquid burden on 
the shore, : 

With no less interest will the student, as well as the 
historian and the antiquary, admire in the Stereoscope the 
structures of civilisationa—the work of human hands. In 
their original or ruined grandeur, and as if warmed by the 
sun which shone upon their walls, will be seen the barbaric 
monuments which sovereigns have reared to perpetuate 
their names, the gorgeous palaces of kings, the lofty temples 
of piety or of superstition, the bastions and strongholds of 
war, and the humbler though more cherished memorials 
which a grateful nation has reared to genius, or the domestic 
affections have consecrated to love. 

The application of the Stereoscope to the purposes of 
amusement are so numerous that we can here refer only to 
a few of them, and direct those who may wish to pursue 
the subject further to my published treatise. Every scien- 
tific experiment, though employed principally to amuse, 
must necessarily be instructive ; and the history of science 
presents us with numerous examples of great men who have 
been led to invention and discovery by the philosophical 
toys of their childhood. In the extensive list of more than 
a thousand binocular pictures issued by the London Stereo- 
scopic Company, there are 150 under the title of “ Miscel- 
laneous subjects of the ‘ Wilkie’ character,” which contain 
many humorous scenes in common life. For the purpose of 
amusement the photographer may give a ghostly aspect to 
one or more of his figures, and exhibit them as “thin air” 
among the solid realities of the stereoscopic group. While 
a party is occupied with what is serious or gay, a figure, 
male, female, or animal, may be made to appear in the 
midst of them with all the attributes of the supernatural. 
The figure might occupy more than one place in the pic- 
ture, and different individuals might be made to gaze upon 
one or other of the visions before them. For this purpose, 
the individuals in the group must have their portraits nearly 
finished in the binocular camera, in the attitude and with 
the expression appropriate to the occasion. The figure or 
figures, suitably attired, must then walk quickly into the 
places assigned them, stand a few seconds in the proper 
attitudes, and retire as quickly as they entered. If the ex- 
periment has been well performed, the intruding figures will 
be shadowy and transparent, and will have the appearance 
of supernatural personages. If one of the lenses of the 
camera be shut up during the latter part of the operation, 
the shadowy figures will be formed only on one of the pic- 
tures, and they will be flat and without relief, if required. 

The beautiful effect of dissolving-views may be obtained 
by executing binocular dissolving pictures, and combining 
them in the Stereoscope, so that all the figures and objects 
may appear in true relief. 

There are many other purposes of amusement and in- 
struction to which the Ster oscope may be applied; and we 
have no doubt that booths will soon be opened at our fairs 
aud race-courses in which the wonders of the world may 





tira, 
be exhibited stereoscopically to thousands, by making theiy 
binocular pictures move before a fixed circle of Stereoscopes 
The hundred views of Rome, published by the London &.. 


oe h Ste. 
reoscopic Company, would thus exhibit to the untrayelleg 
? 








and bring to the recollection of the traveller, all that jg jp, 
teresting and curious in the eternal city. 
——._ 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBs, 
BY WALTER K. KELLY. 


Ir 18 A GOOD HORSE THAT NEVER STUMBLES. To which some 
add, and “A good wife that never grumbles.”—None ar 
faultless. The priest errs at the altar, say the Italians: 
Erra il prete all’ altare. A member of the Parliamen: 
of Toulouse, apologising to the king or his minister fi 
the judicial murder of Calas perpetrated by that body, 
quoted the proverb, Il n’y a si bon cheval qui ne bronche — 
It is a good horse, &c. He was answered: A horse, granted: 
but the whole stable! 

WELL BEGUN IS HALF ponE.—Tersely translated from the 
Horatian pentameter, Dimidium facti qui bene ceepit habet, 
‘A beard lathered is half shaved,” say the Spaniards, 
“The main work is to begin” (French). In an article on the 
* Philosophy of Proverbs,” the author of the Curiosities of 
Literature gives an example from the Italian which seems 
of peculiar interest, ‘for it 1s perpetuated by Dante, and is 
connected with the character of Milton.” Besides these dis. 
tinctions it has a third (not surmised by Disraeli), as a 
linguistic curiosity ; for though it consists of but four words, 
and those among the commonest in the language, its literal 
meaning is undetermined, and diametrically opposite inter- 
pretations have been given of it even by native authorities, 
Cosa fatta capo ha is the proverb in question, which some 
understand as signifying, “ A deed done has an end.” It is 
thus rendered by Torriano, in 1666; whilst Giusti, in 1853, 
explains it as meaning, “ A deed: done has a beginning,” vr 
in other words, if you would accomplish any thing, you must 
not content yourself with pondering over it for ever, but 
must proceed to action. Such another instance of divided 
opinion respecting the import of four familiar words in a 
simply-constructed sentence is probably not to be found in 
the history of modern languages. 

This proverb is the “bad word” to which tradition 
ascribes the origin of the civil wars that long desolated 
Tuscany. When Buondelmonte broke his engagement witt 
a lady of the Amadei family and married another, the kins 
men of the injured lady assembled to consider how they 
should deal with the offender. They inclined to pass set 
tence of death upon him; but their fear of the evils that 
might ensue from that decision long held them in suspens°. 
At last, Mosca Lamberti cried out, that “those who talk ol 
many things effect nothing,” quoting, says Macchiave! 
“that trite and common adage, Cosa fatta capo ha.” This 
decided the question. Buondelmonte was murdered; and ™ 
deed immediately involved Florence in those miserable ¢¢ A 
flicts of Guelphs and Ghibellines, from which she had stooe 
aloof until then. The “bad word” uttered by Mosca * 
been immortalised by Dante (Inferno, xxviii.), and various 
rendered by his English translators. Cary presents *™ 
passage thus: 


8\\ 
¢ 


““Then one 
Maim’d of each hand uplifted in the gloom 
The bleeding stumps, that they with gory spots 
Sullied his face, and cried, ‘Remember thee 
Of Mosca too—I who, alas, exclaimed, 
The deed once done, there is an end—that proves 
A seed of sorrow to the Tuscan race,” 


i 


Wright's version is: 

‘*¢ Then one deprived of both his hands, who stood 
Lifting the bleeding stumps amid the dim 

Dense air, so that his face was stained with 
Cried, In thy mind iet Mesca bear a place, 

Who said, alas, Deed done is well begun,— |, 
Words fraught with evil to the Tuscan race. 
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Disraeli adopts Cary’s interpretation of the pre 
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joes not seem to suspect that it can have any other. Milton 
appears to have used it in the same sense. “When deeply 
engaged,” says Disraeli, “in writing The Defence of the 
vople, and warned that it might terminate in his blindness, 
he resolutely concluded his work, exclaiming with great 
pagnanimity, although the fatal prognostication had been 
jccomplished, Cosa fatta capo ha! Did this proverb also 
- duence his decision on that great national event, when the 
aust honest-minded fluctuated between doubts and fears?” 











ART IN THE DWELLING.—No. I. 


Tuat costliness is not tastefulness, aud that expense does not 
necessarily result in elegance, we scarcely need illustration 
to prove. We must all of us be acquainted with more than 
one establishment liberally decorated and furnished, about 
which wealth has been lavishly distributed, and where 
nothing is lacking but the harmonising taste, the sense of 
beauty, grace, and “ fitness,” which alone can make a con- 
gruous whole out of the various elements which comprise 
the interior appointments of a dwelling. 

Now, to reverse the rule, does good taste necessarily 
involve expense ?—in these days at least. Grace of form 
may be had in many of the very simplest and cheapest 
materials. Harmony of colour in arrangement is to be at- 
tained only through the possession of a correct eye for the 
same, Which among educated classes is quite as likely to 
ielong to a poor as to a rich man. Finally, the sense of 
fitness, as shown in the decorations and furniture of a house, 
isa property of the same intangible but very yaluable kind, 
which nature, who adores the theory of “ compensations,” 
viten bestows on those who have little else wherewithal to 
make Home externally beautiful. 

_ Do we not all know the aspect of the “ handsomely fur- 
uisied house,” with its heavy grandeur and sombre elabora- 
ton? Why will people design, and other people manu- 
‘cture, and more people buy, such articles of furniture as 
tie colossal sideboard, that is sure to weigh down one side 
i the dining-room? Glass, china, plate, are reduced to 
specks on its broad polished surface. Such a ficld is rather 
it for the reception of a well-sized cannon, or something 
‘umilarly in proportion. If not wainscoted of some dismal 
‘our, the walls are lined with a dark flock-paper, lustreless 
hue, ponderous in pattern, to match the carpet, which 
bariakes of both these characteristics. On which carpet, and 
‘calust which walls, are ranged in regular array the square- 
mered chairs, each one of which requires a man’s strength 
| hove from its place; and all of which collectively com- 
rise a8 large an amount of straight lines and angles as 
"¢ possibly be included in the given quantity of space. 
Veightily fall the curtains,—solemn curtains, that impart 
“ething of their colour to the very daylight as it enters 

The looking-glass, even—that specially lightening and 
“sitching portion of a room’s arrangements—in this case 
*t fulfil its yocation in either particular. There is no 
‘ur but that of the sad-hued walls for it to reflect, no 
ae light, no stray gleam, or flush, or glow for it to 
Pty; lor none of these are here. 
wma magnificence ! ill-favoured costliness! A cot- 
~ pour is fairer to the eyes, wholesomer to the mind, 








ough the paper on its walls, of simple pattern and 
"28, Cost but twopence a yard, and its carpet be of 
| and modest design, in keeping with the fresh 
_..- “tains and the birch-wood chairs; which chairs, how- 
vsy have curved backs as becomingly as any in the land. 
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All the bad taste in the world, however, does not run in 
the direction of the massive and the dreary. The ornate, 
the gaudy, and the flimsy schools have each their numerous 
disciples. Otherwise, who would buy the vast stocks of be- 
flowered and be-arabesqued paper-hangings, carpets, damask, 
and other materials, that are continually assaulting our 
eyes, taking them unawares, and addressing them, so to say, 
in large capitals plenteously interspersed with notes of ad- 
miration? Whose homes would be decorated with those 
huge painted china ornaments, and their yet more flaming 
potichomanie imitations? And what would be the final 
destination of half-a-hundred nameless articles in papier- 
maché, ormolu, lacquer-work, &c., even to the home-made 
productions, the knitted, netted, and crochet antimacassars, 
ehair-coverings, and picture-frame nets, which in some 
houses seem to pervade the very air with a fluffy flavour 
as of much cotton. 

Used in moderation, these things are to be admired; but 
moderation is the fairy balance which good taste alone 
employs. The first necessity with your injudicious de- 
corator is to run into extremes, and to have too much of 
things both good and bad. 

There are two or three very simple primary rules which 
are to be well borne in mind in these cases,—negative rules 
or cautions, for the most part; as, for instance, that rooms 
should neither be a-flame with colour nor swamped with 
misty drabs or vague browns. Some one tint should pre- 
dominate in furniture and decorations ; if bright, the con- 
trasting colours should subdue; if pale or negative, en 
lighten it. Whoso loves “ colour” will do well to line his 
walls and floors with some cloudy gray or sepia hue, to 
form an appropriate background for the dashes of sunset- 
red, intense purple, or orange-yellow, which are sure to 
be gradually, if not at once, introduced into the picture. 
Warning is perhaps scarcely needed against large-patterned 
carpets or paperings for small rooms. Most people have 
noticed that it does not conduce to good effect when a 
limited area is decorated with some spacious design, four 
or five repetitions of which mark the extreme dimensions of 
wall or floor. 

Again, the style of the furniture may and always should 
be consistent with the proportions of the apartment for which 
it ig intended. To crowd a narrow chamber with chairs, 
tables, and sofas, even though they be elegant in shape and 
material, is to give the effect of a magasin rather than a 
home. Much wood and silk and velvet and gilding require 
space to set them off, and to relieve the eye. Large lofty 
rooms, on the other hand, are apt to look dreary and bare if 
simply furnished; though this is by many degrees the lesser 
evil of the two. But it will easily be recognised how grateful 
to the eye is the full sweep of coloured drapery that breaks 
the long line of windows in such a room; and how the 
pictures hung here and there are valuable not only as 
pictures, but because they form little oases of brightness 
and warmth on the trackless monotony of the walls. Tor 
the same reason a chandelier in a large room is always a 
graceful object: Elegant in itself (and among modern art- 
manufactures few are brought to such a degree of perfection 
in design and execution), it has the gift, like water and 
trees and flowers, of communicating something of its own 
grace to surrounding objects. The still life of a room lit 
from above in this manner has always a certain added 
charm, difficult to describe, but immediately perceptible. 

But this, as has been said, is only desirable where there 
is plenty of space. A chandelier in a small room is an im- 
pertinence. In a small room, so far from the eye requiring 
superfluous objects to rest on, it needs all the “breathing 
space” possible to enable it to do justice to what is neces- 
sarily there. 

Furthermore, in ihe arrangement of furniture care should 
be taken, and the character of the apartment duly remem- 
bered. Where the area is small, it is well to contrive that 
the heavier objects shall not be obtrusively near the entrance. 
A clear way to the door is always a desideratum, and the 
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lack of this, causes many rooms to appear 
more inconveniently small than they really 
are. The balancing of the contents of a room 
is an important consideration in all cases. A 
migration of chairs, tables, sofas, and piano, 
to one point can only be held excusable when 
stress of weather drives them all about the 
hearth. Then, indeed, the effect becomes 
nest-like and cosy, and what is lust in one 
way is gained in another. But on ordinary 
occasions the ordinary rule should be held 
in view, both as regards pictures, looking- 
glasses, consoles,; brackets, &c., the orna- 
mental as well as the necessary details of a 
room. Distribute,—it is not enough to as- 
semble together,—and as far as possible ar- 
range that each object shall assimilate or re- 
lieve, harmonise of contrast, with its neigh- 
bours. A little thought in these particulars 
will often lead to effective results. Much 
may be done, though with small materials, 
towards the beautifying and improving even 
the humblest Home. 


—_—- lf —_ — nD 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mapam,—As the early-lighted lamp, and 
the welcome fire, of the chilly evenings warn 
us that our summer wanderings and seaside 
rambles must now give place to the indoor 
sociabilities of that winter which forms at 
least three-fourths of an Englishiman’s year, 
would you allow me to offer a suggestion for 
the attainment of that most desirable, but 
often most difficult 
achievement, — the _— 
passing “apleasant 7 | / 
evening’? Wehave _ || 
certainly advanced 
a step from the days 
when we counted 
our friends by the 
head, aud began pro- 
spectively to enjoy 
their society by a 
week of previous 
consultation with 
cook and Mrs.Glasse 
in the kitchen. In 
those days, as long 
as the fowls were 
done to a turn, and 






























CHANDELIER, VINE PATTERN, [GARDNER.] 


the jellies sparkled unbroken in “ the glass of fashion” or “ the 
mould of form,” our hostess felt she had provided abundant 
entertainment ; while during the intervening and intrusive 
hours between tea and supper, her guests were left to while 
away as best they might the period of suspense. We are 
growing into a late-dining and light-supper-eating people ; 
but there still are left relics of the good old times. Should 
you be present at a réunion, where the company, dressed 
with elaborate clegance, have remained during the entire 
evening placed in rows against the wall, the stillness only 
broken by a periodical quadrille, thrown off as the culminat- 
ing crisis of dullness, or by a sentimental ditty, of which 
nothing can be poorer than the words, if you except the 
music, you will find these are symptoms, “slow” (in modern 
parlance) but “sure,” of an excellent supper,—a supper lack- 
ing no traditional dainty, and with a profusion of heavy wines, 


which are imbibed by the gentlemen after the departure of 


the ladies with an audible hilarity most unsuspected in those 


black-coated solemnities of the drawing-room. 


This, I con- 
? 


fess, is the exception now-a-days. But is the more modern 


evening-party a nearer approximation to the pleasures of 





pe ga 
society,—where three or four dozen human 
beings shuffle and spin round and round, jj) 
exhausted nature retires to recruit itself with 
stale pastry, served by stale waiters, unde, 
the auspices ofa barley-sugar temple and jts 
appropriate divinity—the trifle ? Now allow 
me to illustrate my suggestion with my own 
experience. After suffering some years the 
expense, the fatigues, and the anxieties of 
party-giving, we have succeeded in substi. 
tuting and in rendering acceptable an eyey, 
ing in which the scattered fragments of }jj. 
tle music” are gathered and arranged to form 
the food for three or four hours social pleasure. 
We are a musical family, and we coun; 
several musical families among our acquaint. 
ance; with whose aid an amateur concert 
by no means contemptible can be provided, 
We meet and invite our friends at sevyey 
o’clock (they don’t come till past eight; but 
that is because they are not yet sufliciently 
educated). Our programme includes at least 
one of the instrumental trios of Beethoven, 
Reissiger, Hummel, Haydn, &c.; for we 
boast among our forces a violin and violon. 
cello, as well as the universal piano. Of 
vocal concerted music — glees, madrigals, 
part-songs, &c.,—their very abundance pre. 
cludes mention. I would only specify tlie 
“Orpheus Glees,” as a treasury in then- 
selves. Of course there is the usual sprink- 
ling of songs — occasionally one of the 
better modern drawing-room morceaus ; 
while a spirited overture, played as a 
duet on the piano, is an invariable suc- 
cess: for example, 
that of Mendelssohn 
to Ruy Blas. Thus 
every one, whatever 
the amount or ne 
ture of his musical 
appreciation, ‘finds 
something to satis 
fy it. A back room 
with bocks, engrav- 
Ings, a stereoscope, 
&e. is a refuge for 
the non - classical 
during the perform- 
ance of what they 
term “those dry 
things” — oly, 
please, good people 
don’t talk quite so loud. At half-past nine tea and coffee ar 
served in the dining-room, with an abundance ol cake, oe 
cuits, and bread-and-butter, of which, knowing no supper 
follow, every body partakes cordially ; after which a little mor 
music, generally of a lighter kind, and two or three umprom"” 
quadrilles, send our guests home about half-past eleven; 
I may add, that their assurances of having “ passed 4" 
pleasant evening” are verified by the fact that they alway: 
come again. Thus half-a-dozen really sociable and enjoy". 
gatherings may be given for less than the cost and at . 
of one evening-party ; while the fund of previous ej)" 
the meetings for practice, in which the only drawback 1 
necessity of leaving off (especially with our first violin; fl 
then violins, be they good, bad, or indifferent, are Y""" 5 
enthusiasts)—all prove that music, like mercy, yt 
him who gives” as well as “him who takes’—some""™ 
fear, a little more. ; 
Here is my experience; and there are surely * ©. 
have not in themselves, or among their friends, ©” 
resources to gain the like.—I remain, madam, &c. 
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SUBDUED BUT NOT CONQUERED. 





painters who have founded their manner upon 
Faed holds by far the highest place. 
i[is pictures, admirable in detail, are elaborately finished, 
‘heir surface and tone leave little to be wished. The 
sect here possesses all the artist’s usual merits. It is 
of quiet domestic poetry, is simple without being coarse, 
2 natural Without being vulgar. 
te nour, which is as national as any of Wilkie’s touches. 
ine day in a child’s life is hinted in the scene before us. 
spotic and prepared for aggression sits the mother, aware 
t betraying her knowledge of approaching rebellion. 


ry Hu! 


jo peels the potatoes ; and seems absorbed in her task. Her 
neat cap and kerchief and trim gown show the orderly regu- 
ine mind, and help to give contrast and tell the story. 
esting by her side is the good child, looking with horror 
| wonder at the pouting sinner who howls sullenly in the 


orper. Behind is the barefooted brother, as much elated at 


bully’s disecomfiture as is the industrious sister, who 
On the floor is a child threatening a 
ving dog. The auxiliaries of the scene are excellent: 
brown pitcher with the speck of light on it, the dead 
are, the key, the harness, the bottles, the wash-tub, the old 

+t of drawers, the mug, and above all, the quiet musing 

rare stored together without meagreness and without 


vding. But let us not forget the hero,—the future run- 
vy, the seapegrace, the mad varlet of the village, the 


will poach and rob hen-roosts, and who is the 
er do weel” hinted at in sermons about the “ prodigal 
“which draw tears from old Moneybags, the rich at- 
worney who cut off his son and heir with sixpence. How 
lected and stiffened with stubbornness the bristly-headed 
: stands, one hand feeling the stolen walnuts in his 
pocket, and the other clutching a porridge-spoon! His face 
isa wonderful struggle of fear, rage, and vexation. ‘To be 
lghed at and pitied and disregarded are bad cnough, any 
‘them alone; but all together tears him to pieces. We 
cave olf with a heterodox sympathy for the reprobate, such 
‘s poor Lamb used to feel for “ Esau.” We need not enlarge 
the rich colour, the mellow dark and soft light, of this 
xecllent picture. 


W who 








THE DEATH OF LOVE. 
FROM THE HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 


BY F. PULSZKY. 


‘boo mythology is less known among the reading public 
“sinight be expected from the connection between England 
‘tet Indian empire. Sanscrit scholars speak in the high- 
‘us about the beauties of Hindoo lyric and dramatic 
Missionaries have day after day to contend against 
‘Tayths of India; officers and officials of the East India 
Puy are surrounded by monuments of art connected 
“8 mythology, and live in daily contact with millions 
“mit is more than a sport of poctical imagination. 
‘pe at home care little to become acquainted with 
— which for grandeur of conception and finish 
most ininute details are at least equal to the religious 
Classical Greece. The reason of this apparently 
tis, however, easily explained. History and 


l Hect 


~ 


} 
| 


a 


‘aS; in fact, our civilisation is to a certain degree 
“imate offspring. Up to the present day we learn 
‘sons of mathematics from Euclid; and Homer and 

nd Thucydides, remind us not only of Hellas 

nal city on the Tiber, but likewise of our 
olrcom and college. 

ture of the Hindoos. 


Their language, their 
of nature they describe, the political rela- 





It has also a touch of | 





tions among which they live, are equally strange to us; and 
the expansion of their imagination is so gigantic, that our 
more sober and subdued taste cannot enjoy it fully. For 
the English public, therefore, it is somewhat difficult to ap- 
preciate the exuberant style of Hindoo mythology ; though 
some of the tales are so graceful, that, in spite of the foreign 


| stamp impressed upon them by a tropical climate, they can- 


not fail to please. 

The Hindoo adores nature, its destructive as its creative 
power ; he recognises a soul in every thing living, and be- 
lieves in the transmigration of the soul. He throws, there- 
fore, the corpse of his beloved one into the Ganges, or into 
the fire, the sooner to be dissolved into its original atoms by 
the pure elements. The Yoga,—that is tu say, the losing of 
the individuality in contemplation—a deathlike state,—be- 
ing the noblest aim of Hindoo life, and the highest degree of 
sanctity and happiness, death itself has no terrors for him ; 
he throws himself cheerfully under the wheels of the tri- 
umphal car of Siva at Juggernaut, and the widow ascends 
voluntarily the pile with the corpse of her husband. De- 
struction in India being always followed by immediate re- 
generation, creation is viewed as a continuous cycle of one 
and the same life, always changing its forms; the Hindoo 
therefore believes that 
‘‘ Like as men throw away old garments and clothe themselves 

in a new attire, 

Thus the soul leaves the body and migrates into another.” 
For him nature is the incarnation of Godhead; accordingly 
he has the greatest reverence and the deepest feeling for 
it; and he adorns his works of art with flowers in such pro- 
fusion, that man and his action is often obliterated, and be- 
comes only the accessory of the adornment. Still it is not 
in an arbitrary way that the Hindoo sheds his flowers on 
his poetry and his sculpture ; they have always their sym- 
bolical meaning. ‘ 

During the inundations in the rainy season, when the 
earth is almost lost under the waters in the valley of the 
Ganges, it is the lotus-flower alone (the petals of which 
float upon the wave) that gives evidence that the vital powers 
of the earth have not been destroyed by the flood. Accord- 
ingly, the lotus-flower became the symbol of life and crea- 
tion; it is the emblem of all the gods, peculiarly sacred to 
Brahma, the creator. 

The goddess of beauty, who is also the goddess of nature, 
—since nature is always beautiful, and the beautiful always 
natural,—is in the same symbolical way the wife of Siva, 
the god of destruction. She holds a flower in her hand, but 
a snake coils around it ; for enjoyment is blended with dan- 
ger, and life and beauty with death. 

The representation of Kama, the god of love, is one of 
the most graceful specimens of Hindoo imagination. Like 
the classical Cupid, he is a smiling boy with bow and arrows. 
He rides upon a gaudy and loquacious parrot ; his bow is 
a bent sugar-cane adorned by wreaths of flowers; its string 
is formed by a row of flying bees, and the arrow is a lily. 
Thus the Hindoo tries, in a symbolical way, to express the 
gentleness and sweetness, the inconstancy and the stings, of 
love by one comprehensive image. 

Kama, the beautiful god, so runs the legend, stood once 
on the banks of the Ganges ; and admiring his own charms 








us closely with the culture of the Greeks | 


Such is not the case | 


in the mirror of the river, he exclaimed, “A single glance 
| shows clearly that neither gods nor men can resist me ;” and, 
| in his mind, he passed all the gods in review who had al- 
ready been subdued by him; but he did not undertake to 
| count the innumerable multitude of his slaves among man- 
| kind, for they are coming and going like the flowers of spring. 
Forgetful of all around him, he was suddenly roused from 
the admiration of his own beauty by Reva,—his faithful wife, 
ithe goddess of delight,—telli 
for Siva is approaching, the 
But Kama replied, “Should 1 
fierce god? S 
not escape 


| into the bosom of 


and to flee, 
struction. 

fit for the 
e, Reva, that even the destrover of worlds c: 
’ and he shot his str 
Siva. The 
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the pangs of love, looked around, and wrathful for his 
wound, bent a look like lightning from his eye upon the 
beld archer who had hit him; and so powerful was the glance, 
that Kama’s body at once burned to ashes, The unhappy 
Reva collected the remains of her beloved husband, and 
washing them in her tears, and in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, hid them in her bosom; but suddenly she was com- 
forted, for she felt that Kama had revived in her very heart. 
From that time the god of love is called Ananga, that is to 
say, the bedyless, because he has no body, though he lives ; 
and /Tritsaya, or the sleeper in the heart, because he sleeps 
in the heart of Reva. But the goddess of delight, bearing 
the god in her bosom, became ill, and could not be healed ; 
for Kama consumed her from within. She died at last ; and 
from that time mortals bear love in their hearts, not with 
delight, but with sorrow. As long as they bear love within 
their bosom, it is a pang; and when he steps forth, it is but 
a shadow. | 
Such is the Hindoo myth of Love’s Death. 








ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 


By Sypney Dosett, Author of “Balder,” “The Roman,” &c. 
Smith and Elder. 





We have not been in a hurry to notice this book. It may 
be said of it, in the best sense, that it can wait. We shall be 
mistaken if the present work, and others by the same hand, 
be not quoted and discussed long after the world has for- 
gotten the comments that first hailed or denounced them. 

That Sydney Dobell is a poet may, we suppose, be re- 
garded now, not only as the affirmation of some potent 
voices, but as the admission, more or less gracious, of all 
qualified judges. The fact is in some quarters allowed 
almost grudgingly. Custom-house officers of Parnassus, 
who ever suspect treason in originality, eye the new-comer 
askance, but cannot question the regularity or the legibility 
of his passport. The seal of Apollo was never more plainly 
impressed on any such document. 

To say so much is one thing; to declare that Mr. Dobell 
fulfils all the conditions which his own genius imposes 
would be quite another. We have no intention to subscribe 
a manifesto of the latter kind. And, indeed, we know of 
very few poets—even the greatest—concerning whom it 
could be made, except by the zeal that overlooks truth, or 
the adulation that disregards it. 

These remarks, however, lead us to notice what is often 
the besetting sin of contemporary judgment. It exacts per- 
fection from the young aspirant; it forgives a thousand 
shortcomings to established reputations. We have not now 
to learn that Milton is at times heavy, Wordsworth prosaic, 
Shelley vague and diffuse; but we recognise their genius 
from their excellencies, not from their defects. In like 
manner, we may admit at once that in “ Balder”—treasure- 
house as it is of poetical imagery and of subtle perceptions— 
the general design is too misty, and the illustration often 
elaborate and overdone. We may grant that in the book 
before us there are fantastic experiments in melody ; repe- 
titions that weaken what they should enhance ; indefinite 
phrases that perplex what they should explain; and, once 
more, in certain instances, an over-protracted treatment of 
theme. Nevertheless, if we measure the writer by the 
delight he gives, rather than by that which he with- 
holds, we shall have scant reason for complaint. That the 
test of criticism now submitted is a just, not an indulgent 
one, is easily apparent. Once admitting poetical genius, its 
aberrations and deficiencies involve only the absence of 
what we never possessed. Its genuine results, on the other 
hand, are a real and incalculable gain. The inferiority of 
the later books of Paradise Lost, for example, subtracts 
nothing from the enjoyment realised in the earlier portions ; 
although it is of course true that unvaried excellence would 
have increased our total riches. 


ee 
We have censured Mr. Dobell’s tricks of repetition. Here 


is an example of them: 


*¢ O thou moody main, 
Are thy mermaid cells a-ringing ? 
Are thy mermaid sisters singing ? 
The saddest shell of every cell 
Ringing still, and ringing 
Farewell, farewell ! 
To the sinking sighing singing, 
To the floating flying singing, 
To the deepening dying singing, 
In the swell, 
Farewell, farewell !” 


There is yet more of the same kind for those who like j 
Such things in the present writer grieve us. They yi] 
shake the faith of no one who has once read his volume; byt 
if quoted alone, they might deter many from opening it, 


justify some other peculiarities in this author ; but in spite 


conflict, the dumb rapture of meeting, and many a revelation 


themselves. So systematic a view of the moral and domestic 
effects of war has perhaps never been painted till now. 
Our first example shall be from “ An Evening Dream,” 
a ballad evidently inspired by the fight of Inkermann. There 
is scarcely an incident of battle which is not here touched 
upon. Its various phases are rendered no less vividly by 
the changing music of the words than by their meaning. 
Sometimes the line—slow, stately, long—indicates awe ani 


roar a long line of plaintive Saxon, audible in some pathetic 


clanging sword, the wheel, the swoop, the mighty dissonane: 
of conflict, and all the 


7 . . ” 
‘‘Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, 


who dreams the battle o’er again thus describes it from t0* 
opening of the British fire : 


‘¢¢ Fire!’ and round that green knoll the sudden war-clouds “’ 
And from the tyrant’s ranks so fierce an answ ring b . ¥ 
Of whirling death came back, that the green trees turme’™ 
black, 
And dropped their leaves in winter as it passed. 
A moment on each side the surging smoke is wide, Lod 
Between the fields are green, and around the hills = he 
But a shout breaks out, and lo! they have rushed upon °™ 
As the living lightning leaps from cloud to cloud. 
Fire and flash, smoke and crash, _ 
The fogs of battle close o’er friends and foes, and they are ° 
Alas, thou bright-eyed boy! alas, thou mother 50) ‘ad thea 
With thy long hair so fair, that didst so bravely 
on! hear! 
I faint with pain and fear. Ah, heaven! what do + >* 
A trumpet-note so near ? , 
What are these that race like hunters at a chase , 
Who are these that run a thousand men as one’ |. 
What are these that crash the trees far in the — a 
Fight on, thou young hero! there’s help upo2 the oe 
The light horse are coming, the great guns are om east 
The Highlanders are coming ;—good God give" trong 
Hurrah for the brave and the leal! Hurrah for thes" 
the true ! 
Hurrah for the helmets of steel! Hurrah for the 


ponne . 





blue! 








We decline, of course, to endorse these excesses, or ty 


of them, he has poured out for us such stores of imaginative | 
wealth, that not to seize upon them with eagerness woulj | 
be an equal wrong to him and to ourselves. The book dis. 
closes to us almost every phase of emotion that war cay | 
inspire in a civilised country. We have dramatic pictures | 
of gallant adventure; of parental suspense, pride, resigns | 
tion, or despair; of wives, sisters, and children yearning 
towards heroic forms lit with the glare or hidden in the 

smoke of the beleaguered city: we have the stern din of | 





besides, for which we must refer the reader to the poems | 


expectation. Sometimes, broken and rapid, it tells of danger; 
and the brief shrill exclamation pierces like a trumpet. A | 
coming attack is preluded by two or three abrupt bars of | 
sound; and as the hostile legions approach, the vers | 
widens, rolls, and booms, until we are swept into the very | 
thick of the fight. Now and then there comes amid the | 


undertone, like a wail. The continuous march of mer, the 


appeal thrillingly both to the eye and to the ear. A sister | 
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vd however, that the effect of the poem suffers from its 
vesth especially from that of the introduction. 
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a cheer, the Highlanders are here! a gallop and a 
— ye the light horse are here ! iited 
\ rattle and a cheer, the great guns are here ! 
“with a cheer they wheel round and face the foe ! 
\s the troopers wheel about, their long swords are out, 
* With a trumpet and a shout, in they go !” 


There is electricity in such writing as this. It must 
every heart that can be roused at all. We are bound 


Jefore we pass from the Crimea, let us listen to a song 


the mere tune of which conveys the very soul of Gallic 
Jlour—that mercurial gayety which makes the camp a 


ball-room, and dances fantastically to the alarums of death: 


«0, a gallant sans peur 
Is the merry chasseur, 
With his fanfaron horn and his rifle ping-pang ! 
And his grand havresack 
Of gold on his back, 
His pistol crie-crac ! 
And his sword cling-clang ! 


0, to see him blythe and gay 
From some hot and bloody ae 
Come to dance the night away till the bugle blows ‘ au rang,’ 
With a wheel and a whirl 
And a wheeling waltzing girl, 
And his bow, ‘place aux dames !’ and his oath, ‘ feu et sang !’ 
And his hop and his fling 
Till his gold and silver ring 
To the clatter and the clash of his sword cling-clang ! 


But hark, 

Thro’ the dark, 

Up goes the well-known shout ! 

The drums beat the turn out ! 

Cut short your courting, Monsieur l’ Amant ! 
Saddle! mount! march! trot! 

Down comes the storm of shot, 

The foe is at the charge! En avant! 


His jolly havresack 

Of gold is on his back, 

Hear his pistol cric-crac! hear his rifle ping-pang ! 
Vive ’Empereur ! 

And where’s the Chasseur ? 

He’s in 

Among the din 

Steel to steel cling-clang !” 


How perfect is the transition from the terror and clamour 
war to the quiet dawn of an English spring in “ Home, 
Wounded!” How sweet is the feeling for nature in the 
ines that follow, and how thoroughly do they breathe that 


ial 


deltc lous sense of beauty peculiar to convalescence, when 


“tg pees : 
““ty perception has been refined by sickness, and the world 
sels created anew ! 


a Wheel me into the sunshine, 
Wheel me into the shadow, 
There must be leaves on the woodbine, 
Is the king-cup crowned in the meadow ? 


Wheel me down to the meadow, 
Down to the little river, 
In sun or in shadow 
I shall not dazzle or shiver, 
I shall be happy any where, 
very breath of the morning air 
Makes me throb and quiver. 
* * ~ * 


Wheel, wheel thro’ the sunshine, 
Wheel, wheel thro’ the shadow : 
here must be odours round the pine, 
Jere must be balm of breathing kine, 
where down in the meadow. 
sust I choose? Then anchor me there 
7. Jond the beckoning poplars, where 
he larch is snooding her flowery hair 
‘ ith wreaths of morning shadow,” 
mie, vv" Sway of the Czar is told in language as grand 
~ Pe as the empire it describes: 
The air of every 

rom Hecla to 


** His name infects 
zone, and to each tongue, 
s to the Ganges, adds a word 


a 


a 


That kills all terms of pride. His servants sit 
In empires round his empire ; and outspread 
As land beneath the water. O my God, 

His kingdoms bear the half of all Thy stars [” 


The knout never fell upon the serf with more terrible 
force than that of these avenging lines upon his tyrants: 


“‘ The serf is in his hut ; the unsacred sire 

Who can beget no honour. Lo, his mate, 

Dim thro’ the reeking garlic—she whose womb 

Doth shape his ignorant shame, and whose young slave 

In some far field thickens a knouted hide 

For baser generations, 

* * * Sd ” * a 
At her stolid side 
The girl that shall be such a thing as she 
Suckles the babe she would not with the milk 
A bondmaid owes her master.” 


It has always been held a crowning result of imagination, 
that it can seize upon some outward form, and so quicken it 
with human passion that we feel the very heart of man 
throb beneath the material type. Let us apply this test to 
the present writer. In the poem called “ Dead-Maid’s Pool,” 
a mother demented with grief for a self-destroyed child seeks 
the fatal waters in which the latter has perished. The mother 
apostrophises an ash-tree that bends over them, like the evil 
genius of the place. We have seen just such an ash. The 
description of it is as minute and true to fact as if it were a 
piece of natural history. Nothing is strained to make the 
image fit the idea; yet every leaf of the unconscious tree 
shakes, to the wretched mother, with a fearful secret, and 
hints its sin and misery to the wind: 


‘¢ Ash-tree, ash-tree, let me draw near, 
Ash-tree, ash-tree, a word in thine ear ! 


Thou art wizen and white, ash-tree ; 
Other trees have gone on, 

Have gathered and grown, 

Have bourgeoned and borne : 

Thou hast wasted and worn. 

Thy knots are all eyes ; 

Every knot a dumb eye, 

That has seen a sight 

And heard a cry. 


* * me * * 


Thou hast no shoots nor wands, 

All thy arms turn to the deep, 

All thy twigs are crooked, 

Twined and twisted, 

Fingered and fisted, 

Like one who had looked 

On wringing hands 

Till his hands were wrung in his sleep. 


Pardon my doubt of thee, 
What is this 

In the very groove 

Of thy right arm ? 

There is not a snake 

So yellow and red, 

There is not a toad 

So sappy and dread ! 

It doth not move, 

It doth not hiss— 
Ash-tree—for God’s sake— 
Hast thou known 

What hath not been said, 
And the summer sun 
Cannot keep it warm, 
And the living wood 
Cannot shut it down! 
And it grows out of thee, 
And will be told, 

Bloody as blood, 

And yellow as gold !”’ 


Many of these poems are written in the Scottish ver- 
nacular; and in this respect the author seems, on the whole, 
to have satisfied the critics of ‘ Auld Reekie,” and of the 
great city on the Clyde. Often the feeling is yet more 
Scottish than the verse. The “Gaberlunzie’s Walk’”’ is so in 
its pictures, incidents, and, more than all, in the glamour of 
the supernatural at the close, when the spectres of the 





laird, his cousin, and his henchmen—all cold in foreign 
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graves—sweep with a ghastly cheer over the ground where 
they hunted in life: 


** Wi’ sudden shout the dead ory out, like hunters at a kill, 
An’ ’tis ‘ Ho, heigho, hereawa’, 


Ho, heigho, hereawa’ |’ 


A’ roun’ the hill!” 


While touching upon the supernatural, we must glance 
at a line in the ballad entitled “Keith of Ravelston,” in 
which a tragie story is wonderfully hinted. Although no- 
thing is positively told, the whole may be inferred. Imagi- 
nation thus given play, creates the mysterious. Facts are 
guessed at, as it were, by their long shadows in a declining 
light; and the burden, 


“O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line,” 


tolls through the weird scene with ominous music. 

The “ Market Wife’s Song” is an example unlike any 
that we have quoted. An old Scottish “mither” drives her 
car, laden with farm-produce, to market ; but her 


‘«__heart it is awa’ the braid ocean owre” 


with her soldier-boy. In this poem the shrewd and collo- 
quial humour of the Scotswoman blends admirably with the 
Scriptural phrase and fixed enthusiasm which equally be- 
speak the national character. The skill is surprising which 
touches this market-wife, seated on her hencoop, with the 
glow of imagination, and yet preserves her a reality of to- 
day. We regret that we cannot quote the entire poem. 
Mere extract would spoil it. 

‘“'Tommy’s dead” is a conception no less striking and 
individual. A very old man has lost his son—evidently his 
Benjamin—the child of his age. The senses of the old yeo- 
man, withered by time and grief, grope feebly for the forms 
of other days. The phrase in which he mutters his loss— 
“'Tommy’s dead’’—and his constant recurrence to that 
phrase, give the very dotage of sorrow. Out of his bereave- 
ment grows a sense of futility that infects all things. Life 
is empty to him, and he wonders that it can charm others. 
The axis of his own interest has been snapped—how can the 
world go round any more ? 


‘* There’s something not right, boys, 
But I think it’s not in my head, 
I’ve kept my precious sight, boys— 
The Lord be hallowed ! 

Outside and in 

The ground is cold to my tread, 
The hills are wizen and thin, 

The sky is shrivelled and shred, 
The hedges down by the loan 

I can count them bone by bone, 
The leaves are open and spread, 
But I see the teeth of the land, 
And hands like a dead man’s hand, 
And the eyes of a dead man’s head, 
There’s nothing but cinders and sand, 
The rat and the mouse have fed, 
And the summer’s empty and cold 
Over valley and wold 

Wherever I turn my head 

There’s a mildew and a mould, 

The sun’s going out overhead, 

And I'm very old, 

And Tommy’s dead.” 


There is one masterly touch of imaginative reality which 
we must not omit. The old man’s wife has been dead many 
a year. Read what follows in the light of that fact. 
‘« The stairs are too steep, boys, 

You may carry me to the head, 

The night’s dark and deep, boys, 

Your mother’s long in bed, 
See how one line reveals the disordered wit that confounds 


e . . a 
are in many cases dramatic studies, implying a thorough 











and varied insight into the depths of feeling, and Into the she 
more subtle phases of character. So completely doog the derot 
writer merge himself in his creations, that we are disposed wt 
to complain of what, dramatically considered, is an ae ok 
lence. We want to know more of the poet's own views and st 
sympathies, and would sacrifice something of the artis, to — 
hear more of the man. ress 
Enough, we think, has been quoted to send many of our seg 
readers to the work before us. Those who peruse it vill mot 
most likely deem our objections “proven ;” but, if lovers o a 
poetry, they will find our praise yet more strikingly ying, vad 
cated. A conception profound, searching, and minute,—a Y 
plastic imagery that can expand into “large utterance,” Plami 
arrest sublimity in a line, or catch the most shifting lights | ws 
of fancy, will be denied by few. We have spoken of th: 2d 
poet’s claims with fervour, but not without deliberation, = 
To the book itself, however, rather than to any commenis, a 
Mr. Dobell may calmly trust for the full recognition of )j, ne 
genius. | . 
r —$—$— | other ¢ 
MARSEILLES. | mercy 

In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. I. rs 

OccastonaLLy, even in happy England, one gets a little hit “7 
of north-east wind. Crossing the Yorkshire moors in March, 7 be 
or ascending the Welsh hills in January, I have sometimes atl : 
found it a little cold; but for a true full-grown north-easter *e tw 
commend me to Marseilles in February. 0, that Friday ; a 
night, when with the boldness of ignorance I undertook to | tess 
walk from the Hotel de Paris to the Port de la Joliette. As fe tie. 
we turned the corner of the Fort, I and my laquais de place, fe ‘ 
it came upon us like a wild demon, making us bend our heads 4 Eno 
as we strove to face it, and piercing to the very marrow of i 
our bones. “ Have you much of this ?” this d 
“ Always with the north-east wind, which blows down inte 
the valley of the Rhone. It keeps the boats back for days rom 
sometimes, and even forces them to take refuge far away at eli 
Malta.” sad ll 
In the bitter wind and the dark night, we hurried along the band 
the deserted quays. I dimly saw frowning battlements on ts dioee 


the right ; and on the left the tall masts of the steamers aud echo thr 
merchantmen losing themselves in the darkness. The hart. The hes 
pitched road sounded hollow to our tread, and the solitary 


a , SUS ear 
sentinels looked suspiciously at us as we passed their wooden side we | 
boxes. At last we reached the port. A sailor or two 0n the ld sha 
look-out for boats, and the sentinel at the gates, were teth fro 
only creatures stirring there. The long lines of sheds, s vivandidy 
heaps of cannons and shells and chains and anchors iy and trous 
still and peaceful in the dim lamplight. At any rate, Pe bat uprig 
come that night on a bootless errand, and to hurry back tt | the 
the hotel was all that remained to be done, Howstrang' ide heavy 
our first impressions of a place give a colouring to a Pon 
thoughts of it! I know Marseilles is usually associate bow on 
the ideas of light, warmth, bustle, and gaiety; to my *™ arele 


. . . ‘ Le o> ; :) WD l, “ ~ - 

it always arises as on that cold dark night: the — = S gracef, 
7s " , -e of silent sheds 

the frowning fortifications, and the long rows of sent 


‘ shar * Wr 
My absolute knowledge of the place will never be ah r has 
people’s. My synthesis of the objective and  vorri keg 
which alone forms the true absolute (at least so say® = htle Gelg 
results always in a gloomy cognition and a cold sti e? Want 
which no after-impressions have been able to oo r Pct her 
Every body knows, or ought to know, that all pe “* I the 
Marseilles are dear and dirty, especially since the comm erg 
ment of the war. What a harvest they have mace &™ SIm 


. ' i . 
What a bustle and confusion they have been *. “4 rard 
. ° % y lore: - ey 
nothing to do with the war, except to help to pa) 
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the past with the present, while a ray of near comfort gleams 
—how finely!—through the shattered mind. The old man, 
we feel, will soon rejoin the wife of his bosom, but he will 
be carried to her by no mortal arms. 

| The instances given will show that mere wealth of 
figure is the least of Mr. Dobell’s endowments. His poems 


which capacity I have a right to look on and make . teed NS butto 
servations on one of the many scenes of that gre w + 4) 
comedy, which has just ended so gloriously in the | oD 
reconciliation of the courts of Europe, and in Goudis™ 
tax to the people of England. 


rr . . P a. 2 tempe! : 
Ihe climate of the south of Franco is like th 
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.s look from beneath the arched eyebrows, and the 

| . the sunniest of smiles shines out upon you. When I 

; my first stroll by daylight Marseilles was as bright 
i gay as could be. In the streets were soldiers and sailors 
: every part of Europe, almost of the world. The gaily- 
cod Greeks, the swarthy Moor, the curly-locked English 
». the hard- chinned American, and others too many to 
son, were all there; and riding peacefully in their dif- 
= Quis were their vessels, with their flags flying and 
ails fluttering in the wind. What a change since the long- 

| nat pr of ancient Greece and Rome took refuge in 
those quiet waters; or since, in the sixteenth century, Leo 
Flaminius,—rerum exoticarum admirator et cultor, as he 
| paposly styles himself,—started, with three months’ pro- 
. ns, to the Holy Land in the ‘good ship Santa Croce! 

Only v fancy, you who go to the Crimea and back for pleasure 

» the first-class cabin of the mail-steamer, the earnest way 

: ‘» which those old mariners prepared to face the dangers of 

‘ye Mediterranean: “ After we had sworn fidelity to each 

. other and to our captain, and committed ourselves to the 

erey and protection of Almighty God, we set sail.” How 

runs it in your diary? “After a bad night’ s rest from those 

nal mosquitoes, and a miscrable breakfast of oily abomi- 
ions, we were off to the Crimea.” 

Times are anal and our customs. too. We don’t make 
inown our holy thoughts as freely as did our forefathers ; 
wutlam mistaken, if ever there was a greater trust in God, 
ra braver determination to do right, than filled the hearts 
‘some of those gay young fellows on the quay yonder, ex- 
| nging the gaicty of London and the comforts of home 

he danger and privations of the camp. The best thing 
I un find in the war is, that it has given play to that good 
id English spirit of adventure, and made a man of many a 
‘who had otherwise remained but a poor fop to the end 
sdays. As I stood at the bottom of the long avenue 
ing up to the church, I saw the god of war in all his 
pomip a glory. First came a body of generals and other 
their cocked-hats and plumes, their drawn swords 
nd wilde ‘n medals glittering i in the sunlight; then followed 
‘ae band, with the drum-major and his i imposing baton. How 
ine clear notes of the trumpets, the long roll of the drums, 
uo through the vast streets as the multitude passes on! 
© aeavy steady tramp of thousands of men makes the 
: learth shake beneath our feet ; as they descend the hill- 
‘We see regiment after regiment filing around, and the 
id + sharp points of the bayonets glitter like the dragon’s 
i from which their prototypes sprang forth. The little 
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hy et yan too! Look at her; in her tight military jacket 
thal whe si and her incredibly little boots; slight and agile, 
sk tt upnig te ’ the stiffest of the soldiers , she marches be- 
ngelt mes ra ve he feet keeping a mocking time with 
sl owt rea thed hind. With one hand in her breast, the 
i with whe a nb lagger at her side, her black bright eye and 
rind ‘i vurnt complexion, beautifully regular features, and 
wind he less fearless look, she seems the very genius of war; 
abel sr Taceful as a y oung panther and as dangerous. But let 
» ot h ar tan vivandidre, Many a dying and wounded 
ect tle kee a - iy od for the glass of eau-de-vie from that 
orrie! tl, As back. On the long march and the bloody 
chive tignaaeeh she is often the only one who thinks or cares for 
re ats No wonder the poor fellows love and even re- 

otels 2 mi a —the only thing near to remind them that there 
men? ‘sen, WOrld such things as wives and mothers and 
[ “| © ay way up the steep ascent to Notre Dame 


ner 
met a number of young priests in their uni- 


Vigtee and silk stockings, long coats and rows of 
at tf hs ata broad hats, and shaven crowns. From the 
: ea of the little chapel I look down on the fair 
.p one ; the white ho uuses of Marseilles stretch- 
‘P the plai n; the gray mounts ins of Spain in 
: blue, dee p-b lue sea, which dazzles one to 


re st of maste at my feet; the dark towers 
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.s people : one moment cold bitter hostility, a black mur- | of the fort, and the rocky picturesque islands, with the 


Chateau d’If, beyond. It would be hard to find a fairer 
scene. Health and wealth, life and beauty, seem impressed 
on every object. Ay! but the town is very close; there 
are terrible smells at night; there are deadly fevers under 
the white houses and the green shutters; blue as the waters 
look, the harbours are full of filth, 

A sound as of musical thunder overhead rouses me, The 
great bell of Notre Dame de la Garde calls to worship. A 
thousand lesser bells from below echo the summons. Out 
of the dark arches of the fortress-tower great beams swing 
to and fro from its bells; the dull echo resounds among the 
rocks and islands; the dark heavy-browed priests walk in 
solemn line to their churches, 


Cuapter II, 


Marseilles is so much like what we fancy Alexandria 
must have been to the ancient world, that we cannot help 
wondering what part of ancient social economics supplied 
the place of the Café Ture. In London or Liverpool, Paris 
or Hamburg, there is nothing like it; it must be seen to be 
understood. You are attracted by the Alhambra-like de- 
corations of the outside, and the likeness of some gigantic 
Turk in the window. You enter in; and taking your seat 
at a little marble table, call for “ café noir” and cognac, as 
that seems the fashionable beverage, a cigar, and the Journal 
du Midi for the sake of appearance, that you may leisurely 
take an inventory of this curious place, As your eye be- 
comes accustomed to the thick smoke and your ear to the 
rattle of dominoes, you fancy that you are in a room stretch- 
ing beyond the power of vision; and you hear an animated 
conversation in every known and unknown tongue. Look- 
ing up, and amidst the painting and gilding, you see gallery 
towering above gallery, and are utterly astounded at their 
architectural proportions, By and by you discover the same 
turbaned head, the same military gentleman, repeated again 
and again ; and you find that you are in the midst ofa huge 
looking-glass. Around and above is one vast mirror, art- 
fully panelled by golden columns, and giving the idea of 
immense space and height. It is only a good-sized room 
after all; but what a curious collection of human beings it 
contains! Here are thick bushy-bearded captains arranging 
for their voyage with their stewards and pursers; young 
military gentlemen in all the glories of Zouave uniforms ; 
smart little French middies with their long swords ; Zouave 
soldiers with their baggy trousers and yellow leggings; and 
the genuine Turk in his turban and slippers, Let us hope 
that the disciple of Mahomet omits the cognac in his “ café 
noir.” Dominoes and piquet, coffee and cigars repeated 
ad infinitum, war and commerce discussed in French and 
German, Turkish and English, Spanish and Arabic, give 
one but a slight idea of the cosmopolite character of the 
place. For it is impossible to describe the infinite variety 
of countenance, of beard, and of dress, as completely national 
as the language. Look at that rather foppish young man 
coming in at the glass-doors,—trousers and waistcoat and 
coat of unexceptionable cut, but all of the same gray tweed ; 
his look of careless amusement and perfect self-confidence ; 
his gloves and walking-stick ;—meet him when or where you 
might, could you not swear he was a compatriot? Or that 
other tall thin man in loose-fitting black suit, immense 
neckerchief, and turned-down unwashed collar, his large 
watch-chain and bony hands, his stubbly sharp-pointed 
beard and high cheek-bones and deep-sunk gray eyes,— 
as he sits there chewing the end of his cigar, he is as dis- 
tinctively marked American as though he had the word 
printed on ev TY article of his dress, every line of his face. 
So with the others. It is strange how country and climate 
stamp their seal upon all settlers, and that in a few cen- 
turies so complete an alteration of character and expression 
should come over a ae race | 

Leaving the Café Ture, its busy crowd, and the pretty 
woman who here, as in most French cafés, presides over the 
array of cut-glass, china, silver sugar-basins, and flower- 
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vases, I take astroll along some of the streets by the water’s 
edge. Here at least the problem of supply and demand has 
been fully worked out. On the ground-floors of those tall 
dreary-looking houses is an infinitude of dirty little shops, 
professing to supply travellers from all parts of the world 
with all the delicacies and peculiarities of their native lands 
at a moment’s notice. On green window-shutters, in yellow 
letters, are inscribed their bills of fare after the following 
fashion: “Englische Potshop. Rosbif. Bred and cheese. 
Rhum ; Brandy ; Wheeskey ; Grogk and Porter-bier.” 

Here we see slop-shops and marine-stores much after 
the fashion of Liverpool or the narrow streets near the Lon- 
don Docks; Hebrew and Turkish characters over a money- 
changer’s window; Arabic over a pawnshop, and Greek 
with a hand pointing up a narrow passage. And is it pos- 
sible that the language of Sophocles and Plato can be used 
for such base purposes? But I forget; there was also a 
clever fellow called Aristophanes whose ready pen was not 
always dipped in the purest of the waters of Helicon. 

Passing along the various streets and quays, I turn more 
into the town, ascending the steep hill leading to the “ Arc 
de Triomphe.” But what triumph? That’s exactly the 
difficulty. The good people of Marseilles wanted an arch, 
and they like to pay a compliment to the powers that be. 
First of all it was dedicated to some of the great victories 
of Napoleon I.; but ere it was well finished, he was great 
no more; and of course it was of no use to dedicate a tri- 
umphal arch to him. “To all the glories of France” was 
its next inscription. Surely nobody could have any objec- 
tion to that. No; but it has got another nevertheless. 
“A Napoléon III,” &c. is now painted upon it in red letters, 
with, if I mistake not, a very humble and laudatory inscrip- 
tion. It will easily wash off. The arch is but a poor thing, 
after all; somewhat after the style of Temple Bar, carved 
in relief with scenes from the Spanish war, wild horses, 
ferocious hussars, and frantic women, mingled in inextric- 
able confusion with cannon and broken wheels and mus- 
kets and swords. But the view from the foot of it down 
the Rue de Rome is really fine,—a broad handsome street, 
thronged with busy men in the most picturesque of costumes. 
At the bottom of this street, in the avenue of trees, are the 
little canvas stalls of the flower-sellers, with their violets 
and primroses, lilies and hyacinths, for the living, and im- 
mortelles for the dead. There is a smirk and a knowing 
look for you as you buy a posy for your lady-love, and a 
lugubrious doleful tone of voice if you ask for immortelles. 
It is curious to watch the nimble fingers of the stall-keepers 
as they tie up their bunches of flowers, the natural taste 
they show in the arrangement of the colours and the inter- 
mixture of the green leaves. French national character is 
seen in the least as in the greatest things. Sentiment and 
show are as essential to the existence of the meanest per- 
ruquier as to the emperor himself. 

Adieu, Marseilles! you are very beautiful; but I have 
known you have secrets. At times I mistrust your haughty 
smiles, your captious temper, and your dark covert looks. 








A CLOWN’S CONFESSION. 





I was proceeding, not long since, down one of the principal 
thoroughfares of London, in the direction ofa certain theatre, 
which honour and discretion forbid my particularising, when 
I felt myself familiarly taken by the arm. Looking round, I 
beheld the face of an old and intimate schoolfellow, whom I 
had not seen for three or four months. At our last meeting, 
he was fairly on the way to contract one of those convenient 
but uninteresting marriages in which the “consent of friends” 
and every other combination of concurrent circumstance 
cause the course of true love, or false, to glide along as 
smoothly as a passenger-barge on a Flemish canal. He was 
then gay, rosy, and smart; but he now looked pale and 
highly excited, and wore any thing but the aspect of a man 
in his honeymoon. 





. . anna 
“Where are you going to, Wilson, to-night?” he quickly 


and abruptly asked, as if he had not a moment to lose 

“I? I believe lam going to the Park Theatre to 
the new pantomime, and to pass my judgment on the Sr 
young clown who is making such a stir in the theatrical 
world.” 

“ Aha!” answered my friend, with a smile full of mean. 
ing; “I’m going there too.” 

“That’s a very fortunate coincidence,” said J, « We 
may as well sit in the pit together, for the sake of g little 
chat between the acts.” 

“No,” he replied; “I cannot be with you in the pit 
during the performance ; I shall be particularly engaged jy 
another part of the house. Still, I will endeavour to gate) 
your eye.”’ 

“‘O, I suppose you are going to have a téte-d-téte in q 
private-box, or something of that sort, with Mrs. Jones tha 
is to be, or that is perhaps. Well, that’s all very naturg 
for a limited season. By the way, when are you to be 
married, Jones; or is the knot already tied ?” 

“ That knot is not tied,—I mean the knot with Clariss, 


Jinks. That engagement is all over and done with for the 
present. I have not long since commenced another. I will 


tell you all about it one of these days.” 

“Why not tell me now at once? You know how fond] 
am of sentimental romance. The first piece at the Park 
to-night is that everlasting and horrid thing, George Barn. 
well, which can be of no earthly use to us as a moral lesson, 
seeing that neither of us is so lucky as to have a rich uncle 
io kill. Instead of witnessing Miss Millwood’s intrigues, 
suppose we step into the Peacock Supper-Rvoms, which 
almost join the theatre, and have a glass of porter till the 
tragedy is over and the overture to the pantomime is ready 
to strike up. You can tell me there the history of the sor. 
rows of your heart.” 

“Impossible !” he hastily answered. “The hour s 
almost come when I to—but you shall know every thing 
this very night. I will promise to sup with you after the 
pantomime ; only you will have the nuisance of waiting 
for me at least a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
before I can join you. Tell the waiter to let us have 


the room which Signor Giacomo—a very particular friend | 
of mine—uses, and we shall have a quiet evening to Our | 


selves.” 

“Good! I will order a dish of natives to be ready (0 
‘open sesame’ the moment of your arrival.” 

“Order as many oysters as you like; J must have 
something more substantial than that after my work is 
done. The people will prepare me my steak and my stout 
I have not yet dined, nor shall I till then. I’m now off to 
begin a hard night’s task; so, good-by till after the fall ot 
the curtain.” 

He instantly left me, and disappeared up some myst 6 
passage, which led, like a rabbit’s burrow, out of the street 
Not caring for the last act of George Barnwell, I strutted = 
and down, meditating my schoolfellow’s unexplained a 
dition and adventures without finding any clue to © 
drift. At last it was time to enter the theatre; ™Y ae 
luck and the heaving tide of the crowd, drifted me 
capital place, neither too far from the stage nor [00 oes 
The old-established medley, scrimble-scramble, or fe 
overture was rasped, and scraped, and pizzicatoed ie 
fiddlers, and the fairy-tale introduction began. 

As I said, I am forbidden to indicate the real 1 + refit 
locality of the theatre which I cal] the Park, and are 
cannot honestly inform you whether the Sleeping bears | 
Little Red Ridinghood were the groundwork of the aw 
mimic preface. Enough, that we had a genuine PI"" 
in the highest school of art. There were tricks wort 
days of Bradwell, married to “spokens” and modern Ocal 
which would do honour to the authors of the most og x 
burlesques and extravaganzas. We hada harlequ all 
checkered dress fitted so well and was worn > Fhe | , 
that he seemed io have been born in it, and that 
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HARVEST FIELD NEAR ST. OMER,. 


CAMP OF HELFAUT IN THE DISTANCE. : 


._ BY E. MORIN. 





have come into the world a particoloured infant ; we had a 
smiling columbine, with flowers in her hair, springs in her 
heels and toes, a silver tissue outer-petticoat, and a crinoline 
wider one, both which latter made up by their width for any 
deficiency they might be charged with as to length. We 


had a pantaloon—such a pantaloon !—doating, drivelling, 


and made of indiarubber. But the star of the night, the 
great hit of the season, in fact, was the clown,—a brilliant 
comet arrived no one knew whence, but who charmed all 
hearts alike with the novelty, perfection, and bold inspira- 
which distinguished his clownly accomplishments. 
vice or twice, when he uttered a word or two, my thoughts 
sarted off a-hunting in various directions in search of 
- other voice which it seemed to echo; but soon the 
eve heaving of my sides made me insensible to all 
a é fun before me. Now and then the clown fixed his 
78 on the pit, and made some singular and original gri- 
emmy direction ; but I, like all the rest of the audience, 
on extemporaneous effusion as belonging to the 
rey iat it was not a bad joke that some one member 
¢ ra present should be selected to be made mouths 
__.. but out ofcountenance. However, whether in tragedy 
Bye Ghar — of time sweeps all before it. The 
hiry ten Pg azzled the spectators with splendours of 
_)- iipies, and gas-illuminations, and fiery cascades, and 
* wi: lights ; the kicking, the tricking, the jumping, the 
Cea ening, and spinning, were ali at an end. 
. J0tell; and with it fell many a young imaginative 
a the regions of fancy to thoughts of bedtime. 
t + op d, awaited Jones at the Peacock Tavern. The 
: a me with marked distinction when I mentioned 
r i Ss name, and ordered a solid and comfortable 
er ex}, w& time the rendezvous was honoured. My 
ER low came in with the look of a man who had 
ws through some pleasant but fatiguing exer- 
y ugh the pantomime season is not sultry weather, 
“air Was saturated with perspiration; he had evi- 
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dently just been dressing himself rapidly ; and he seized the 
pot of porter, took a long pull, and set it down again with a 
sigh of gratification. The waiter, as he placed our meal on 
the table, glanced at one side of Jones’s face, and with a 
respectful “Excuse me, sir,” wiped off with his napkin a 
small red and white patch which by accident appeared in 
front of his (Jones’s) ear. The latter merely said “Thank 
you” in a matter-of-fact way, and we were left to discuss 
our smoking-hot steak. 

“ And after all, what do you think of the pantomime ?” 
my companion inquired, when he had finished his first plate- 
ful. 

“The pantomime was admirable, and the clown was 
supreme; but I can’t think what induced him to make such 
a dead set at me in the pit.” 

“Can’t you? well, I can. 
the clown was myself.” 

“You? Impossible! You,—with your lugubrious phiz, 
your heavy looks, and your sluggish movements,—yow can- 
not be that incomparable and spiritual clown!” 

“Indeed I am though, and I thank you for your compli- 
ments; the public voice confirms their sincerity. And as 
my clownship is connected with my broken-off marriage, 
just let me finish this couple of kidneys, and you shall then 
hear the whole history.” 

The request for a little further refreshment was only 
reasonable from a man who had been making me laugh till 
I cried again; so, after a pause in our conversation, which 
was well filled up by mastication and deglutition, the knife 
and fork were laid aside; he commenced unfolding the ex- 
citing story of his matrimonial failure and his pantomimic 
success. 

“ You know, Wilson, I was always extravagantly fond of 
the play ; but you do not know that the department. of the 
drama which absorbed my thoughts was pantomime. LEas- 
ter spectacles, however gorgeous, fell dead upon my fasti- 
dious eyes. Summer itself had but few charms for me, be- 


And, to cut the matter short, 
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cause harlequin and columbine were laid up in lavender till 
Christmas should come round again. My imagination re- 
velled in pantomimic scenes; and pantomimic facts were 
almost the only ones that I cared to consider seriously. 
You know very well that my maiden-aunt was anxious 


I should marry Clarissa Jinks, who was her goddaughter. | 


My father and mother liked the idea, because old Jinks has 
made a pretty penny by stock-jobbing; and of course Cla- 
rissa, being his only child, will have the whole of it by and 
by. We went through all the callings, and ballings, and 
dinings, and tea-drinkings, usual in such diplomacy. I did 
not care much about the girl herself at first, but I did not 
say ‘No’ to my felation’s wishes. What induced me to 
say ‘Yes’ decidedly, was the finding out one afternoon that 
Clary was the very image of the last columbine I had seen. 
Was this merely an illusion? I now think that it probably 
was; but what confirmed me in the idea was the ed cotter’ 
discovery that heft governor was a perfect pantaloon. Study 
for the part was totally unnecessary; he only required to 
put on the costume, 

The notion, too, entered my head, that by foul means or 
fair, by force or stratagem, I would, for my own proper en- 
tertainment, make Jinks and his daughter publicly appear 
in the only dress which could suit them properly. Some- 
times I was se completely absorbed in this project, that I 
sat by columbine’s side for a quarter of an hour together 
without uttering a single word, to her great and justifiable 
astonishment. You may suppose I did not tell her what I 
was thinking about. 

One day, a regular pantomime dandy-buck called at 
Jinks’s while I was there. He was quite as much of a dandy- 
buck as Jinks himself, with the exception of the costume, was 
a pantaloon, and Clarissa a columbine. Eyes so thoroughly 
well practised as mine were could make no mistake in affairs 
like those. The buck was called Melville, or Belville, or 
something of that kind. But his name is of no consequence. 
I instantly saw that he had ‘intentions’ respecting Clarissa, 
and I resolved to play him one of the old stock-tricks. He 
paid rather frequent visits to Jinks’s. One evening, as he 
was going to sit down, I slipped his chair from under him. 
lt was a pure, correct, and classical move. Down went the 
buck flat on his back; but the proofthat nature had cut him 
out for the part, is, that in falling he thrust out his arm to 
save himself, and accidentally gave a back-handed tip to the 
housemaid, who was bringing in a waiter with cake and 
wine. She stumbled in turn, and laid hold of Jinks’s peri- 
wig, which came off, and was left in her hand. 

[ meanwhile had seated myself on the chair which I 
had stolen from the buck; and, with my hands clasped upon 
my knees, | twiddled my thumbs and stared at the ceiling 
with that innocent look which first-rate clowns alone can 
execute artistically. I heard in imagination the applause 
of those gallery-critics who are best competent to appreciate 
the traditions of art. 

Nobody but columbine,—I mean Clarissa, — observed 
my action; and she laughed like a mad thing at the buck’s 
misadventure, because she detested him, as in duty bound. 
Dandy-buck, ashamed of his tumble, and out of countenance 
at the young lady’s merriment, utterly lost his presence of 
mind, and could not in the least imagine how his chair had 
disappeared. The unlucky idea then entered his head to 
dust himself with his pocket-handkerchief, which only made 
his situation the more ridiculous. Jinks glared at him with 
furious looks ; Nancy the maid stood stock-still and thunder- 
struck. ‘The buck very shortly took his leave, which was 


the best thing he could do. As soon as he was gone, Jinks, | 


without making any allusion to his wig, crossed his legs, 
pulled out his snuff-box, and said with magisterial dignity, 
‘Really, that young man’s awkwardness is quite disgusting!" 

This first 
with a substantial citizen, whose acquaintance with dra- 
matic literature was probably very imperfect, I was obliged 
to exercise great self-control in curbing my pantomimic 
aspirations. One day, nevertheless, on calling at Jinks’s 


success emboldened me; but as I had to do | 


———___ 


exactly at their dinner-hour, and managing to reach the 
dining-room without encountering a single creature, I eoy\; 
not resist the temptation to hide myself under the taj), 
exactly as I had seen so many clowns do. The soup wee 
already there; so, hearing the old gentleman and hic 
daughter approach, I caused the soup-tureen to yanish with 
me. Pantaloon and columbine sat down to dinner. 

‘Well, Nancy,’ said my intended father-in-law, 
said the mock-turtle was on the table.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the seryant briskly. 

‘I do not sce it,’ answered the old gentleman, 

Nancy uttered a cry of astonishment. 

‘ Come,’ said her master ; ‘make haste and fetch it? 

Nancy never stirred a peg. 

‘Well!’ said Jinks, ‘ what are you about ? 

Nancy vowed she would take her ‘’davy’ that she had 
brought in the soup, and set it on the table. What had be. 
come of it was quite past her comprehension. The debate 
increased in animation. 

‘Do you take me for Tom Fool at Bartlemy Pair? saij 
Jinks in a rage. (This expression filled my heart with de. 
light.) There is a private in the Coldstream Guards who 
is always prowling about this neighbourhood; I am cer. 
tain you have given him for supper the whole of the jar | 
brought from Birch’s, and now you have the impudence tp 
declare that you cannot conceive what has become of it!’ 

Nancy began to ery, and vowed that it was a shameful 
calumny, and that she knew nothing ahout Coldstreams, nor 
any other streams, except the Serpentine. At that moment 
I twitched columbine’s napkin off her lap, She stooped to 
pick it up again, and saw me and the soup-tureen under th 
table. She uttered a short cry, which her father did not 
hear, and then relieved herself by a burst of laughter. Ab, 
columbine was a charming girl! she fell into convulsions 
of merriment at the most trifling event. She laughed when 
a door was opened, or when a door was shut; when a blue- 
bottle-fly flew across the room, or when a cur-dog barked 
in the street. She laughed at all times and in all places; 
and generally did not take the trouble to inquire what it 
was that made her laugh. 

Meanwhile the governor poured himself out a glass of 
wine, to replace his missing plate of soup. While he turned 
round to treat poor Nancy with a final grumble as she went 
towards the kitchen, I stretched out my arm, and the glass 
of wine followed the soup-tureen. Nancy almost immedi 
ately reappeared, bringing in a dish of hashed chicken. Jinks 
bestowed a moment’s reflection on the sudden disappearance 
of his glass. 

‘ Now, really,’ he reproachfully said to the girl, as sie 
carefully placed the dish upon the table; ‘are you cry 
to-day? Why have you taken my wine-glass away? 

‘T, sir? I haven’t touched your wine-glass |’ protested 
the maid, in astonishment. 

‘ My glass of sherry,’ responded Jinks. 4 

Columbine, as usual, burst out laughing, and ase 
an encouraging kick in the ribs. Her gayety exaspers” 
the governor, who continued his address to Nancy : ‘Doves 
mean to make me believe that my wine-glass has gone "" 
out hands, like that capital mock-turtle, which your \<" 
stream follower has eaten? Ah, now I see how 18; °" 
fellow is hidden somewhere in the kitchen.’ a 
words Jinks started up to make a search, followed by’ wae 
in a towering passion. As soon as columbine @m 
| left alone, she told me she had never had so en 

| her life. ‘ Hide the hashed chicken under the 
| said. a 
| ‘Your proposal,’ I answered, ‘ will hardly do; 


‘you 
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| that.’ I caught sieht of the evening paper, UP 
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. | will take good care this is the last time he shall come. 
dick, Nancy, another wine-glass !’ 
* Naney, who naturally had fallen into the sulks, set a 
acs on the t table without saying a word. The governor 
5 spoon, and began to serve the hash. ‘What do you 
I th his? ‘he asked. 
“That ?’ pouted Nancy ; ‘that’s a leg of chicken.’ 
‘But this hard substanee here, which I feel with the 
spoon ? 
A bone perhaps, or a piece of toast. 
either of them soft.’ 
* Tinks drew out the object i in question. ‘ Heaven forgive 
‘said he; ‘’tis this evening’s paper! You have put the 
cae into a hash. I cannot suppose you have done it on 
pose ; that would be abominable ; but youcertainly have 
lost ‘your senses 
~ Naney gasped with wonderment; she had not strength 
say a word in self-defence. She stood with her arms 
kimbo, petrified with stupefaction. Columbine was chok- 
with laughter. ‘ Gracious goodness,’ said the governor, 
shat a fool the girl is!’ So saying, pantaloon,—excuse 
ny giving him that name,—wiped the paper with his napkin 
| and ‘opened i it. ‘Let us see how things are going on to- 
ay. That Neapolitan question will ruin me.’ He put on 
js spectacles, threw himself back in his arm-chair, and read 
ith difficulty, because his eyesight was not too good, ‘ To- 
1 wv, Prince Procrastinini, the Austrian envoy-extraordinary, 
. second interview with the king—(Ah, so much the 
ter!\—with the king. It was observed, that after his 
ture from the roy val presence, several couriers for— 
Ni ancy, put the candle a little nearer this way).’ 
“San ‘y did so. Whilst he went on spelling out his 
uews, I quietly drew a lucifer-match, and set fire to the 
paper. Pantaloon and Nancy uttered a simultaneous excla- 
wation—one of terror, the other of rage. 
It really is no fault of mine,’ said Nancy, beginning to 
se her senses in earnest. ‘The candle is tall, and the 
paper caught fire below. Iam sure the house must be be- 
ritched,’ 
‘The house is bewitched, is it, you impudent hussy ? 
ve it, then, instantly, before another five minutes.’ 
He followed her into the kitchen, and desired her to 
t upstairs and pack her boxes. I scized the opportunity 
ecamy, after stealing a kiss from columbine, who declared 
iat she should die with laughing. 
ok xt day I fancied the old gentleman treated me rather 
lly. Did he suspect any thing? Nancy was reinstated 
‘place. All I know is, that “he remarked to my aunt, 
ir uephew seems rather a light young man.’ But she 
lit off with the clever remark, that “though my com- 
on was fair for a man, my hair was not red, nor even 
“sy. She then took advantage of the opportunity to 
— ‘my praises in every respect, and immediately sent 
“oon a splendid present of half-a-dozen pots of currant- 
‘or his roast mutton, made with her own fair and 
I tried hard to interce spt her peace-offering, 
‘Might remove the jelly, and put a dead rat into every 
pot t; but adverse circumstances prevented me. What 
tal stage-trick it would have been! 
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When- 
our future home-circle during the honey- 
Was agree «1 that 1 should live with Jinks and 
. dig pictured to myself my father-in-law and my 
ving out the house in the dress I have aliuded to, 

"AS Cl lown, doing the honours. I imagined then 
L trap- doors, sliding panels, and all sorts of 
“hitivances to astonish the vulgar herd of 
sls, Pportunity occurred of partially realising my 
pfeeanly seiz ed it. A grand fi incy-ball was to be 
goland Square Rooms, 1 or the 
hinese insurrection. Jinks’s na ime, to his 
was forced upon the committee- it and 
yself inclu led, told him that his duty was to 





benefit - the | 


sanction that noble charity with his influential presence, | 
He yielded graciously ; and to me was deputed the task of 
choosing the costume. 

‘You know better than I what will suit me,’ said the | 
governor, taking me confidentially by the button; ‘some- 
thing simple, dignified, and majestic, proper for a man with 
my means and position. Nothing absurd and out-of-the- 
way.’ 

‘What do you think of a Turkish dress ?’ | 

‘The Turks,’ he said, after a moment’s reflection, ‘gene- | 
rally maintain a stately carriage; but the Eastern question 
has altogether been such a loss to me, that I feel rather a 
grudge against Turkey.’ 

‘How would you like to be an alchymist, or an en- | 
chanter ?” 

‘I should prefer that, the alchymist especially. En- 
chanters are only nonsense, fit for fairy-tales and advertise- 
ments. However, I leave it all to you; but at my age ‘tis 
a great sacrifice to make, to dress myself out in a fancy 
costume.’ 

On the day appointed, I arrived at Jinks’s, followed bya | 
porter (a theatrical dresser disguised as such) andacargo of | 
bandboxes. One of these was opened; and the contents 
displayed a complete and vivid-coloured pantaloon’s dress. 

‘What the deuce is this?’ said Jinks in amazement. 

‘A costume of the reign of James II.’ (My father-in-law 
elect was theoretically, historically a Jacobite to the back- || 
bone.) | 

‘Are you quite sure that this was the fashion in poor | 
dear James II.’s days ?” 

‘Nathan will give you a-certificate that the king himself 
wore it at the court of France.’ 

‘And this very absurd peruke ?’ | 

‘Absurd! It once belonged to Lord Clarendon!’ 

All scruples were silenced. With the dresser’s assist- 
ance, he was soon attired. Clarissa, under Nancy’s hands, 
was converted into columbine; and |, rejoicing in my 
destiny, became clown with a rapidity known only on the 
stage. Jinks growled when he looked at me. 

My happiness was approaching its climax. We started 
together in a glass-coach I had engaged. But the human 
heart is never content. On the way a fancy entered my 
head which caused the abrupt termination of my matrimonial 
prospects, and brought my talents to the public service. [ | 
was not satisfied with merely putting the Jinkses into trae | 
vestie; pantaloon must play a bit of his part as completely | 
as dandy-buck had done. 

Our entrance into the ball-room made a great sensation. | 
Columbine was instantly carried off by a partner. I, pro- || 
perly powdered and painted, entered thoroughly into the || 
spirit of my part. I got out of Jinks’s way as much as I 
could, to avoid being tempted to the actually disrespectful 
action of giving him the classical buffet and slap. I vented 
my impetuosity on empty air; I wrestled with shadows, and 
played tricks with nonentities. The company were charmed 
with my personation. ‘The whole room was in a roar of 
laughter, and I soon felt all the inspiration of the Pythoness. 
By a sad fatality, pantaloon unexpectedly stood at my 
elbow, grinning fatuitously in perfect style. It was too 
much; I could resist no longer. My muscles trembled all | 














over my frame; my brain was in the excited state of 
etherised intoxication. I gave him such a thundering || 


box on the You should have seen and 
heard it ! 

In two minutes, pantaloon and columbine were gone. I 
was suddenly left alone in my glory. Bef I could collect 
my thoughts, a splendid Sardanapalus whispered in my ear 
that he was the manager of the Park Theatre; and that if ] 
t I might be thinkin 


ear. Ha, 


ha, ha! 


ore 


would relinquish any engagem: {for 
the approac hi ing pantomime season, he would take care to 
make it up to me liberally. He asked me to call at the 
green-room next morning. I did so; and you saw the result 
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ir, | " 
neither so young nor so pretty as Clarissa, nor has pantaloon | instructed in the method of plucking the leaves, and wom “ 
ever asked me to dinner. All that Ihave seen of the Jinkses | made serviceable in the humbler branches of the ‘gresite a - 
ever since, is that they were on a front seat in the boxes | manufacture. But for some time it was found difficult of | requ 
three nights ago. At the end of one of my most brilliant | overcome their repugnance to letting themselves out wha | an 
scenes (in which I gave the real pantaloon the very same | they considered as derogating from their independent — “ 
box on the ear which I had previously rehearsed at the fancy- | tion as occupiers of land on their own account. Thie, not | 
ball) Jinks laughed heartily and turned rather red; Clarissa, | judice, however, is now gradually yielding to the mong — 
on the contrary, instead of laughing according to custom, | tion of certain and regular payments in actual immer 1 : srs 
looked as if she were going tocry. And yesterday there was | Presuming on their importance, the Chinese displayed more | ae 
an advertisement in the second column of the Times, which | than their characteristic insolence and insubordination until aa 
could only be meant for me, stating ‘that the past should | their presence became intolerable, and their dismissal im rw 
be forgiven,’ and all the rest ofit. An anonymous five-pound | perative. No inconvenience has thence arisen, their place | ve F 
note has lately reached me, directed in my kind aunt’s hand- | being ably supplied by Europeans. But in spite of al] the | we 
writing ‘to Signor Giacomo.’ So, I suppose I shall have to | obstacles which impede a new enterprise, especially in the | : ep 
come down to plain ‘Jones’ again. But I must run the | East, the produce has year by year steadily increased i, | be 
season through, or at least enjoy my success a few nights | quantity and improved in quality. The crop of the past | ‘ign 
longer. It would not be fair to Sardanapalus to rob him of | season thus amounts to 558,628tbs, or above 80,000tbs jy, | ‘iid 
his clown at a moment’s warning. How the dear public | excess of the crop of the previous year. Of green teas no | wth 
will miss me! I expect every day to receive a deputation | great quantity has yet been made; but the genuine excel. | h pl 
from the Jinkses and my maiden-aunt; and if I do yield to | lence of the black teas—such as C Souch | tds 
1 my mi aunt ; y 0 ce of the black teas ch as Congou Souchong, Orang, them 
their entreaties (which I think I shall for Clary’s sake), by | Pekoe, and Flowery Pekoe—has been acknowledged by | he noe 
George! Wilson, the Temple of Hymen in my wedding- | even the somewhat severe tribunal of the Analytical Sani. heals 
scene shall exhibit a tableau of unrivalled splendour.” tary Commission. The result to the shareholders of the | Th 
company is cay ns = seven per cent, which in succeed. _ | oftonc 
z ing years will be largely augmented, as the cultivation of | | height 
GROWING OUR OWN TEA. the plant is extended, and the expenses proportionately di. : ra 
minished. / their cs 
In the year 1823, an adventurous British merchant, Mr. The finest tea-districts in China lie between the 25th and But the 
Robert Bruce, penetrated to the capital of Assam, at that | 33d degrees of north latitude; in Assam between the 27th country 
time a province ofthe Birman Empire, and almost unknown | and 28th. In both countries it is found to thrive best on a three fe 
to Europeans. The traveller’s object was simply to barter | light, porous, yellow loam, belonging to the clay-slate form. | Seedlin 
his goods and to open up a new trade. Fortunately, how- | ation, and unfit for the production of cotton, tobacco, or | arrive a 
ever, he had also a taste for botany, and thus discovered | sugar-cane, but not unsuitable for cereals. In Assam the | the age 
that the tea-plant was indigenous to the country. He ac- | tea-tracts are mostly situated in the plains, though om | down th 
cordingly made an arrangement with a Singpho chief for a | undulating slopes. ‘“ The plants seem to love and cour | of vigor 
supply of young plants at his next visit. But it fell out | moisture, not from stagnant pools, but running streams” | leaves f 
otherwise. In the following year commenced the first Bir- | In another place the same writer observes: “ There should tition in 
mese war, in the course of which Mr. Bruce’s brother com- | be plenty of water near the roots, but the plant should The 
manded a small flotilla of gun-boats. In this capacity he | always be above inundation.” He also speaks of it as being tions in 
arrived at Sadiya; and there, to his surprise, was shown the | so hardy as to live in any soil, if kept in the shade after China ip 
agreement entered into by his relative and the native chief- | being transplanted until it has taken good root. Black and the tea-p 
tain, who subsequently furnished him with several hun- | green teas are often gathered from the same bush; but the ality, th 
dreds of plants. choicest green varieties are produced by superior culture periment 
No further steps appear to have been taken until 1832, | and soil, and are influenced by the age of the leaves, as wel according 
when Mr. C. A. Bruce drew Lord William Bentinck’s atten- | as by being prepared after a peculiar method. Therear | being the 
tion to the importance of this new opportunity for the em- | usually three, occasionally four gatherings in the yest ferior to t 
ployment of British capital and enterprise. But it needed | The earliest, which takes place in April, is the most highly Sent out ] 
the waste of yet two more years before official inertia could | esteemed, as it consists of the young leaf-buds while still even man 
be so far overcome as to sanction the appointment of a com- | covered with a whitishdown. The second gathering com | empire, 
mittee for the purpose of introducing the culture of tea in- | off in the early part of June. The leaves are then of a dull fully and 
to the British dominions. The delay would no doubt have | green colour, and are plucked in great quantities; but 'r, James 
been still greater, had Assam been directly governed by the | inferior in delicacy and aroma to those gathered in Apri. Tinees of 
Crown. In that case, there is little likelihood that more | A third crop is obtained in July, when the leaves are dark ranch of 
would have been done to further this object than has been | green, and are only fit for making the coarser kinds o Pantation 
done to develop the resources of other colonies and depen- | teas. Puhr wal, 
dencies. The commercial occupations and utilitarian habits Mr. Bruce tells us, that “the sun has a material effect . “length { 
of the majority of the East Indian Directors have rendered | the leaves; for as soon as the trees that shade the plants "est par 
them peculiarly capable of judging of the merits of any | are removed, the leaf, from a fine deep-green, begins © ss: “K Tange 
scheme for the material improvement of the country placed | into a yellowish colour, which it retains for some m0” “tes had | 
under their control; and they have consequently been ever | and then again gradually changes to a healthy va “S00 to n 
ready to afford all reasonable encouragement and assistance | but never becomes thicker; and the plant throws 0” “2 11.000 
to useful and practical projects. Not many months after | more numerous leaves than when in the shade. =e eaTes, Or 
the appointment of the above-mentioned committee, Mr. | the leaves are plucked, the greater number of them are = py OWN 
C. A. Bruce was sent into Upper Assam to establish tea- | duced; if the leaves of the first crop were not gather: "The ie 
nurseries and to superintend their management. So suc- | might look in vain for the leaves of the second crop. om wut. Gr: 
cessful was the experiment, that in 1839 two-thirds of the | tea made from the leaves in the shade is not nearly $0 alt apy lets 
Government factories and plantations were taken up by | as that from leaves exposed to the sun; the leaves . Pe : neat ; 
the Assam Tea Company, which started with a capital of | in the sun are much earlier in season than o thos¢ aa wi et ma 
500,0002. in 10,000 shares of 501. each. This company al- | shade; the leaves from the shady tracts give = * “a pac] 
ready possesses above 3000 acres in a high state of cultiva- | watery liquid when rolled, and those from the sunny et Fated, yy 
tion, and is only restrained from an indefinite increase by | glutinous substance. When the leaves of either - vast tent 3d. 
the difficulty of procuring labour., At first it was necessary | on a sunny day, they emit less of this liquid than a -_ ej) Pure 
to employ Chinese, as every thing depends upon the delicacy | day. This juice decreases as the season advances: a B.. Y fo 
of manipulation. The native Assamese, indeed, were easily | If the large leaves for the black tea were collect® eur Fr 
—_— — 
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_vov day, about fourteen pounds of green leaves would be 
gon to make two pounds of tea; but if collected on a 
oo day, about eight pounds of green leaves would make 
s0 pounds of tea... . The leaves of the green tea are 
“a plucked the same as the black, although the tree or 
ant ig one and the same..... The green-tea gatherers 
ve accommodated with a small basket, each having a strap 
"sed round the neck so as to let the basket hang on the 
beast. With one hand the man holds the branch, and with 
yo other plucks the leaf, one at a time, taking as high as 
‘he Souchong leaf; a little bit of the lower end of the leaf 
| “left for the young leaf to shoot up close to it; not a bit 
of sialk must be gathered. This is a very slow and tedious 
H way of gathering. The black-tea maker plucks the leaves 
vith great rapidity with both hands, using only the fore- 
th éyger and thumb, and collects them in the hollow of the 
H hand; when his hand is full, he throws the leaves into a 
basket under the shade of the tree; and so quickly does 
ie ply his hands, that the eye of a learner cannot follow 
‘hem, nor see the proper kind of leaf to be plucked ; all that 
he sees is the Chinaman’s hands going right and left, his 
hands fast filling, and the leaves disappearing.” 

The Assamese are not equal to the Chinese in quickness 
 oftouch; and their plants are allowed to grow to double the 
| }eight, which increases the fatigue of plucking. In China the 
plant seldom exceeds three feet, so that the gatherers pursue 
their calling while squatting down in their usual manner. 
But the Assamese has to stand up to his work. In the latter 
country Mr. Bruce fell in with some trees, in a wild state, 
tree feet in cireumference and fully sixty feet in height. 
Seedlings yield a small crop in the third year, but do not 
urive at maturity under six years. The plant will live to 
the age of forty or fifty years. The green-tea Chinamen cut 
lown their plants every ninth year, so as to have abundance 
of vigorous young shoots. The process of preparing the 
leaves for consumption has been too often told to need repe- 
tition in this place. 

The similarity of temperature and of vegetable produc- 
vous in the lower range of the Himalayas and in central 
‘una induced Dr. Royle to recommend the introduction of 












and the tea-plant into the former locality. With its usual liber- 
the uity, the Indian Government at once sanctioned the ex- 
ure periment; and a considerable number of young plants were 
vel weordingly imported from the southern parts of China, as 
are eng the most accessible. These, however, being found in- 
eat. “nor to the teas grown in the interior, the Court of Directors 
phils “ut out Mr. Fortune to obtain plants and implements, and 
still ‘ch manufacturers, from the best districts of the celestial 
omes “pire. That gentleman acquitted himself most success- 
dull “uy aud satisfactorily ; and under the superintendence of 
= “ Jameson, the tea-plantations in the north-western pro- 
Apr “er of India have become a permanent and profitable 
oa “ih of the local agriculture. The principal Government 
a5 < 


~ ons are situated in the Deyrah Dhoon, Eastern 
“ee and Kumaon. The Dhoon isa valley, sixty miles 
¢ agth from east to west, and sixteen miles broad at the 
sag _It lies between the Himalayas and the Sewa- 
ee oe north latitude 30° 8’. In 1854, about 400 
Ws iad been planted, of which only 150 were in a con- 
= .hoe : return, These yielded between 10,000 tbs 
aves op he ey or 70 tbs per acre ; about 85 ths of raw 
fll own = . 0 prepared tea, being obtained from 100 
Vhon :, 2, 2nts. According to Dr. Jameson, the Deyrah 
wy is admirably adapted for the cultivation of the tea- 
0! resent iets share not remunerative, and the land at 
lnadant - both ae acre. Labour is also cheap and 
Ma materiale &, and w ater carriage at hand; and no 
ti for packin : “3 ry rer chests and implements, 
, wt Pared whit, _ f ae plantation only black teas are 
, rolled be ts. 8d. to Be ye hig the spot at prices varying 

: purchased be 1 poun 2 The second-class teas are 
4 Dartly for retail eer es, Partly for home consumption 
Minar Pairs barter with the Bhoteas, who visit the 
'n considerable numbers in the cold weather.” 






























































In Eastern Gurhwal, also in 1854, about 200 acres 
were devoted to the cultivation of the tea-plant, yielding 
5000 Ibs of tea and 20,000 ths of seeds. The site of this 
plantation had been previously covered with a dense jun- 
gle of oak, rhododendron, &c., assessed to Government at 
2/. 8s. per annum. When properly cultivated, this land will 
give from 100 ths to 230 tbs of tea per acre; and a vast tract 
may be turned to equally good account which at present is 
almost valueless. The Government nursery extends in ter- 
races up the mountain, from an elevation of 4300 to that of 
5300 feet above the level of the sea. Only black teas have 
yet been manufactured in this locality, averaging 5s. 10d. 
per pound. 

In Kumaon there are two Government plantations. The 
one at Hawulbaugh is situated on the banks of the Kosila, 
on gently undulating land 4500 feet above the sea. No more 
than 52 acres were under cultivation in 1854; but excellent 
land abounds on all sides. Both black and green teas are 
made here; some of the latter averaging 6s. 4d. per tb, and 
the former from 4s. 4d. to 5s.10d. The Bheemtal plantation 
consisted of about 80 acres, 4000 feet above the sea-level, 
producing the same teas, and commanding the same prices, 
as the preceding. 

Tea-plantations have likewise been introduced into the 
Punjaub with every prospect of success, but too recently to 
afford any substantial data. Indeed, it is obvious that the 
Government has nowhere pretended to do more than facili- 
tate private enterprise and speculation. It has borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and now invites its subjects to 
gather the fruits of its experience. Already several native 
landholders have been induced to engage in the cultivation 
of tea, and most of the local prejudices against its introduc- 
tion have gradually disappeared. The advantages offered 
are such as none but a native would hesitate to accept with 
eager alacrity. The Government has guaranteed that “no 
tea-lands shall be assessed at a higher rate than those other- 
wise cultivated, and that the rate shall in no case exceed 
one rupee per acre.” The profits, however, are enormously 
greater than those derived from any other article of agri- 
cultural produce; and as well-grown plants may be readily 
procured from the nurseries, no long delay need eccur in 
realising the due reward of a judicious application of labour 
and capital. It is strange, however, that no Europeans have 
yet been tempted to embark on so certain and profitable a 
speculation. The temperature at the elevation of 4000 feet 
is delightful throughout the greater part of the year, and at 
no season oppressive. Nor is any large amount of capital 
required either for the cultivation ofthe plant, or the manu- 
facture of the leaves. 

“The tea-plant,” says Dr. Jameson, “is now thriving 
over 44° of latitude and 8° longitude; or from Hazarah in 
the west to the Kali Nuddi in Kumaon in the east, and 
from Deyrah Dhoon in the south to Ramaserai in the north, 
over a tract containing upwards of 30,000 square miles. In 
this mighty tract there is such a quantity of land fitted 
for tea-cultivation as, if so used, would not only produce 
teas capable of supplying the whole of India, but the whole 
European market. .... Nor is it necessary to occupy lands 
now used in growing grains. Let but the forest-land and the 
waste land be employed, and from them alone will be pro- 
duced a supply equal tothe consumption of Europe.” Hemp, 
a plant indigenous in the Himalaya, can also be cultivated 
to any extent in the same localities ; though at present it is 
in no great demand. 








CHATTERTON. 
(See the Engraving, p. 33.) 





I. 
"Twas night, and like a pall the unstarr’d sky 
Hung o’er the sleeping city ; and the loud wind, 
Shrieking and hissing like a curse, went by, 
Leaving a fitful solemn pause behind,— 
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So wild, that beauty started from its dreams, 
And misery from sleep’s oblivious balm, 

And listened trembling to the dirge-like screams, 
And to the ghostly silence of the calm. 


Il. 
In a garret, in sad keeping 
With the weird and woful night, 
Like a watcher o’er the sleeping, 
Faintly glimmereth a light ; 
And near it is bent a stern pale face, 
Heavy with sorrow, yet full of grace ; : 
The burning gray eyes are flashing with scorn, 
And the trembling hands in their fever have torn 
Some locks of the flaxen hair. 
He seemed a part of the storm that hurled 
Its wild moan over the startled world— 
That boy and his great despair. 
il. 
“*Tis well, ‘tis well! this wailing storm and I 
Are meet companions in a voyage of doom ; 
Let us shriek out our two despairs and die. 
The fame that ever from my hopes doth fly 
Will hang all halo-like about my tomb. 
The world that sees me die,—that does not see, 
That recks not, cares not, how my heart doth break,— 
Shall one day praise itself in praising me ; 
jut not before my heart hath ceased to ache. 
O God! O misery! how have I tried,— 
How have I dreamed and worked and hoped in vain,— 
Seen the gold dreams as they have paled and died,— 
Myself a thing of glory, yet, like Cain, 
Walking the earth wrapp'd in my hopes and pride, 
My only two companions by my side! 
Unloved, in this vast city all alone, 
To make my memory pregnant with a glory 
That will not live till I am like a stone 
Unglowing with the magic of its story. 
How I love life! and yet I would not live 
Now that my dreams are scatter’d like a mist ; 
Not one is left for which to hope and strive— 
Dead ashes that my burning lips have kissed. 


See the black mass! a city full of souls 
Not one like me—’tis better I should go— 
Without a sympathy between our goals: 
A God ungloried would be held a foe 
Among these men of traffic. Gold, O God — 
Gold, gold would buy Thy throne 
Rather oblivion, lifeless as a clod, 
Than sing, uncared for, all my heart's wild song 
To these clay puppets as they cheat and plod. 
}low very sweet my dreams were ;—like that speck 
In the cloud-struck sky that seemeth bright and blue; 
How bright and sweet! and now all, all a wreck, 
A heaped-up mass of black, no speck of blue ; 
Nothing to love or hope or dream withal; 
Not one sweet breast to pillow my hot head. 
I feel my soul is broken in the fall; 
"Tis but a ghost that babbles o’er its dead,— 
Dead! ay, it must be so; I too must die,— 
Die that the world may wake and weep and wonder, 
And desecrate my ashes with a lie. 
Hark, how the wind shrieks, 
Fit dirge for my dead hopes all uncaress’d. 
And whilst it rocks the unloving world asunder, 
I'll sleep—my anodyne its great unrest.” 
IV. 
lair woke the morning: storm and night and sadness 
Slept in the tomb; 
And the crimson sun, with all its life and gladness, 
Crept round the room, 
Revealing the broken spirit and its madness 
Gaunt in the gloom. 


amongst this throng! 


heralding the thunder !— 
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POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBs, | 
BY WALTER K. KELLY. | 





EARLY TO BED, EARLY TO RISE, 

MAKES A MAN HEALTHY, WEALTHY, AND wise. 
“The early bird gets the worm ;” and “The cow that's 
first up gets the first o’ the dew” (Scotch). —All languages 
bear similar testimony to the value of early rising. FE. 
“The morning hour has gold in its mouth” (German) 4 
Morgenstund hat Gold in Mund. “The fox fears nos the 
boaster at night, but the early riser” (Servian). But thor 
is another side to the question, since “For all one’s early 
rising, the day dawns none the sooner” (Span.),— Por myej, 
madrugar no amanece mas aina, 

T'Wo HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. “ Four eyes see mon 

than two” (Span.),—Mas veen quatro ojos que no dos; ani 
. Pope and peasant know more than the pope alone,”—¢, 
pri il papa e wn contadino che il papa solo, as they say in 
Venice. 
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MUSIC IN EDUCATION, 





Wuetuer we English are or are not a musical people, is a 
problem that is perpetually being solved, but has never yet 
been satisfactorily or consistently settled. We are driven 
to widely different conclusions on the subject almost daily. 
Crowded oratorios, concerts, operas ; 





the vast increase i 
the demand and supply of musical instruments; the cheap. 
ness of music, and the fact of its forming an inv ariable C 
stituent of modern education,—all this would seem to é. 
cide the question at once in the affirmative. But, on th 
other hand, when we consider the nature of our ito oeed | 
music —that which is performed at evening-parties, is wis 
tled in the streets, and finds favour on barrel-organs,—¢u 
we maintain our ‘position ? Can we maintain it when" 
listen to the playing on the pianoforte of nineteen ou of 
every twenty school-girls just “ finished,” and having bs 
the advantage of lessons from experience 1d masters ? Abur 
all, when we hear the comments of their general audien 
who applaud the “splendid execution,” “firm touch” & 
by which terms they recognise Jane or Laura’s scrambling 
achievement ofthe showy difficulties invented for the 
maestro of the hour,—ponderous dashings at grand ch 
with sublime disregard ofright or wrong notes, the loud Fr 4 
happily mistifying all sounds in one fog of uproar and vag wi 
ness? All thisis, in fact, rather to be looked on as an ail | 
exercise than a musical performance. It may, and dus 
does, develop the muscles of the elbow and wrist ; se 
one whit the taste for music that we hear so much ei 
The untaught child who goes singing about the house, ° 
finds for himself the notes of “The Lass o’ Gowrie 02 * 
piano, which he plays with one finger all through att 
invented bass, has more innate love of “ the science ® " . 
sounds” in his soul than three-fourths of the =i" 
young ladies who enchant society with their cadenza 
ris itions, morceaux de salon, and other elaborate trifle | 
There is no good reason, however, why this shot _ 
It seems to be simply one of the many cases in which pe thy 
sacrifice reality to show. Music is regarde d as ine\ 
rigueur in a polite education as geogr: raphy or the an 
But music, being a matter of taste and fee ling , anc” 
of intellect, can by no means be learned in the sam" 
as French verbs or Pi innoc “k? Ss Catechisms. Th ! id 
spontaneous delight in its study, an instinct e pas 
that special form of beauty which we call harme 
student of music will never become a musicia.. 
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ime, therefore, when one who is indifferent on the sub- 
+ js set to practise three or four hours a-day on the piano, 
‘order to become @ finished player. Granted suflicient per- 
eoverance, the mechanical difficulties may of course be over- 
mein time. But what is gained? Not music, be assured, 
eats of dexterity may awake our wonder, but will never 
come our feelings. Dreary “scales” and interminable “ex- 
wiges” are as interesting to the ear of a true lover of music 
she meaningless flourishes and towrs-deforce with which 
,many accomplished pianists are content to spend their 
“ime in wrestling ; for indeed it were a mockery to call such 
veal hard work playing. 
~ Among professed artists this style of performance is ra- 
.jly falling into desuetude ; and we would hope that the fact 
ae a corresponding improvement in public taste. The 
“classical” style, as it is called, is gaining ground daily in 
,l| kinds of music. * We confine ourselves to the pianoforte 
; present, however, as being the most domestic and uni- 
versal “ music-maker” of our English homes. And the music 
vonerally in vogue for this instrument affords an apt illus- 
sation of the wider general truths. We no longer at con- 
certs hear those lengthy airs con variazioni; nor those tre- 
mendous fantasias, wherein one poor little tune used to be 
ragged in like a prisoner, guarded by a detachment of fierce 
lords, and was straightway subjected to all possible twist- 
ings, jerkings, and other tortures, till he died at the end of 
the piece with a bang and a crash and a fine tremolo on the 
key-note. Difficulty is no longer the only or predominant 
feature ofall performances. ‘The greatest pianists of Europe 
int it enough to fill their ambition if they can worthily 
interpret sonatas of Beethoven, concertos of Mendelssohn or 
Weber, which, in point of mere manual dexterity, may be 
mastered in one quarter of the time necessary to spend on 
the laborious brilliancy of the old school. 
Let private performers, let both teachers and pupils, 
take a hint from this. There is doubtless an average 
mount of musical taste and ability existent among our edu- 
classes. The mistake is in over-taxing and forcing 
Laura,—who practises four 
ws every day before she can execute her grand piece in 


murderous manner we have adverted to,—who either 


lates the very sight of the piano, or at the best looks on it 
San enemy to be struggled with rather than a dear friend 
‘0 talk with and to receive delight from,—Laura, if she were 
‘ot compelled into attempting difficulties she cannot con- 
', might very possibly succeed in deriving and bestowing 

, Ke amount of real music by means of her misused piano- 
‘ te and much-tasked fingers. She has an amount of taste, 
' properly cultivated, might become aresource and an 
— to her in future years, difficult to over-value. But 

‘ “2e present system of things, the germ of taste, not 
chough to burst through opposing influences, is 
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Take heart of grace, 
*gi anew with some sweet simple strain of Haydn 
as a OF even of Donizetti or Rossini. Let your capacity 
| yond the limits of what you attempt: Musie is not 
, he cone N ith, but to be tenderly welcomed and cherished. 
on ae those ponderous “ pieces” thirty pages long; ab- 
) & Se veh: y Uunteresting études, which profess to exercise 
f sweet > Nut the fingers, and on which you spend so many 
ree hours ;—unless your love of the divine art 
“tlw enough to make even exercices pour les doigts 
, By ther 7 you as means to a great end, throw them aside. 
‘ i ae those said fingers are nothing, though they 
peor tl: th ee con ever invented perfectly at their con- 
ee to the uut—as the dictionary to the writer, the 
, tr tnctbacinag —tools ; worthless in themselves, valua- 
,,. Uuch as they are soul-directed. 
oo on the other hand, has no inclination 
Her ear is defective, she cannot sing 
orrectly, she has the vaguest idea of time. 
irdity to apprentice her to Euterpe, as it 
© Way as a boy is set down to learn ear- 





a With what is supposed to be the necessary | 
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pentering or watchmaking. As reasonably might the latter 
be attempted in a case where the boy lacked fingers or eye- 
sight. 

In a word, let the taste and feeling for music, where it 
exists, be fitly cultivated, but never forced. In the rarer 
instances, where it is altogether absent, have the grace to 
resign peacefully what can never be possessed worthily. Let 
all musical efforts in such cases be at least strictly confined 
within the tolerably wide area of dance-music. Quadrilles 
and polkas in such cases are advantageous, in the same way 
as empty rooms, wherein children are allowed to play be- 
cause they cannot do any mischief there. Besides which, it 
must be added, that they are susceptible of giving a con- 
siderable amount of pleasure to many classes of listeners ; 
a result never to be obtained under the ordinary conditions 
of ambitious young-lady performances, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CONSTRUQTION AND USE OF SPECTACLES. 





Dear Mrs. Homze,—As you invite in your prospectus any 
contributions that may add to the improvement or welfare 
of your family circle, I send you my little offering, which, 
though small as a grain of mustard-seed, contains a germ 
which I know (as an experienced old man) will grow in 
value, and become of national importance; and therefore can- 
not be scattered better than in the good soil of the National 
Magazine. 

It is a simple suggestion regarding the right use of spec- 
tacles, or rather the right construction of spectacles, for the 
purposes of reading, writing, &c. Iam not going into the 
subject scientifically like an optician ; but from my own ex- 
perience and common sense, I gather that ever since specta- 
cles were invented,—which, I believe, was in the year 1300, 
—they have been till very lately badly constructed, and the 
mode of wearing them injurious to the eyes. Nearly twenty 
years ago, it occurred toa friend of mine that, though he re- 
quired the magnifying power of glasses to read or write or 
see objects that were near to him, but did not require them 
to see distant objects, it might injure the natural powers 
of his sight to be constantly looking at all objects through 
the artificial medium and wrong focus; he therefore had a 
pair of spectacles made of two semicircular lenses (instead 
of circular), by which means, when he looked down to read 
or write, he saw through the half-circular glass; but when 
he raised his eyes to look at more distant objects, he looked 
over the half-glass, and thus enjoyed his natural vision. This 
plan he also thought likely to prolong the powers of sight. 
He has since told me that his anticipations were realised. 
This important idea of my old friend has been caught up 
within the last few years by some opticians, who have better 
applied the idea than my friend did by his semicircular 
lenses. 

Spectacles may now be had with nearly circular glasses 
(the top part of the lens being only a little flattened); and 
the desired object of being able to look over them when not 
reading is effected by making the bridge, which rests on the 
nose atid connects the two lenses, to stand higher than the 
glasses, by which means they sink below the eye, thus :— 








THE NEW FORM. 
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I have myself worn spectacles for 
thirty years; and though necessary 
for reading and writing, I always 
found them very trying to the eyes 
when I was obliged, by having them 
on, to look at every object, distant 
or near, through them for perhaps 
twelve or fourteen hours every day ; 
and, as every ene does, found them 
excessively annoyingin moving about 
the house or walking down stairs. I 
have for the last twelve months made 
use of the new glasses, by which I 
find my eyes greatly relieved; and 
the absence of all annoyance from 
wrong focus, and the pleasure of en- 
joying the natural sight when looking 
up from the paper or book, is beyond 
expression: for, be it remembered, 
that though it may be necessary in 
the study or the counting-house for 
the author or the merchant to have his 
spectacles on his nose for twelve hours, 
ready for the action or the word, yet 
the actual use of them on the paper off 
and on may not exceed four hours ; 
the eyes during the remainder of the 
time being taken off from the book or 
paper for purposes of meditation, re- 
flection, exchange of books, &c. 

My remarks, and my experience on 
the importance of this improved spec- 
tacle, of course apply more particu- 
larly to long-sighted people, which 
the aged generally are, and not to those 
who are short-sighted, and possibly 
require the glass more continually for 
objects that are distant as well as for 
those that are near. 

To be deprived ofthe natural free- 
dom of vision by totally surrounding 
the eye for twelve or fourteen hours 
with an artificial lens and an absolute 
focus, for a definite distance only, is, I 
believe, injurious to the mind, and must 
have some effect upon the character. 

That there is a reciprocal action 
between the eye and the mind, which 
it is childish to suppose can be arbi- 
trarily dispensed with, might easily 
be shown by every-day experience; 
but which, perhaps, for my purpose, 
is best verbally and definitely borne 
witness to by the acknowledgment 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who, in writing 
to Locke on what he suffered from 
looking too long at the sun, says: 
“The spectrum of the sun began to 
return as often asI began to meditate 
on the phenomena, even though I lay 
in bed at midnight, with my cur- 
tains drawn!” I will only add, How 
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destructive such a mere organic effect must have been to the 
otherwise free meditations of the great philosopher ! 








CONTRASTED LIVES. 





We know something of the lives of those around us; but 
our knowledge is very partial, our experience very limited. 
There are griefs, as there are joys, into which even the 
dearest friend rarely enters, the outside world never. Yet 
even with vision thus clouded, how much there is to consider 


thoughtfully in differing fates; how much might be learned 





passionate that poverty of the soul which neit 
a fit welcome to prosperity, nor possesses 


nD Aa, 
of faith, patience, and contentmey 
did we regard our fellow-creatures 
with more sympathy, and meditate 
more earnestly upon what we gay! 

But we blindly judge by appea 
ances, or at the best argue from m4 
cumstances. Where these are ihe 
able, we find it difficult io Imagine 
other than happy results. We do a 
remember that we all of us bring more 
to circumstances than they can pos 
sibly bring to us. The spirit tha: ., 
ceives is the true fate. In other Words 
it is only inasmuch as we are }, 
harmony with the Giver of all thiyos 
that we can be truly blessed by Hii 
gifts, whether they be of flowers o 
thorns. 

“They must be very happy,” y: 
say, mentally enumerating and sup. 
ming up certain external advantages 
and possessions. And we are asic. 
nished when, the veil being suddenly 
lifted, we some day catch a glimps: 
of shadow and gloom, instead of the 
radiance we had presupposed to exist 

On the other hand, we equally 
wonder when we see cheerfulness 
and contentment going hand-in-hand 
with trial, poverty, or privation. That 
affliction must make people miser. 
able, that difficulty must inevitably 
include anxiety, incessant, wearing, 
and depressing, are propositions which 
to many logicians appear incontro- 
vertible and only reasonable. It is 
in the natural order of things that it 
should be so, they maintain; and lit 
their hands, as at a miracle, when they 
plainly see this “ natural order” sut- 
verted. 

And how often it is so, many a one 
will testify. How many can recognis? 
in the brightest serenest person ¢ 
their acquaintance some invalid, he- 
cessarily exempted from two-thirds: 
those pleasures and enjoyments whicd 
the most ordinary life possesses 11“ 
self, and bearing besides the eve! 
chafing burden of weakness and su 
fering! Either the negative or “ 
positive ill were enough, we say © 
ourselves, to darken a life. Yet it 
is not so. Look farther and deepé, 
and we shall see, far below the shat 
stones and tangled herbage of the s** 
face, the fountain of peace sprinc''s 
freshly up, making beautiful and ir" 
ful even that which to our car 
eyes looks so desolate and bare. -eak 

We pity the poor in purse, the * ' 
in limb. But rather should we ord 

her ao" 
the che a 
Streng “ 


courage with which to encounter adversity. or 


spirit causes the life of the cripple to be more 
than that of many a one who glories in the 


truly hap?! 
lusty Vigo! “ 


. . bd : ye 4 r' ble are ; 
his manhood. The riches which make life \ alua Co. 


i i i y mints. 
contained in gold-mines or coined in ig | “ 
trasts enough there are in human existence, u 


we are 3" 


= . . o > balance 
to mistake very often on which side turns the 


happiness. 


“The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 


own sweetness too. 
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APRIL LOVE. of being able to catch the accent after intercourse with the 
anenademas natives. I had more than once walked seven miles in. one 
» of Mr. Hughes's, which was exhibited at last day. Every one agrees that under excitement all powers 
ical my, is one “of the sweetest love- -poems that has | 47e doubled, and should I not be excited? My costume was 
. sad ngl: and since Coleridge’s “ Genevieve,’”—a poem modelled under Jacob’s directions. A pair of boots were 
“" -sJeed written with the feather from an angel's made for me, laced in front, decorated with drab cloth and | 
. | oath ink distilled from the brightest amaranths brass; the toes were worked in hieroglyphics ; their weight | 
 . hoside the everlasting gate. and beauty were excessive. I was unable to practise walk- 
m4 Hughes hon none; but he hee dans hotter than ing in them in the house as I had at first intended, as the 
ihn intel Ge nails which studded the soles either rooted me fast to the 
“+ ag well as the eye. His scene opens in a bower carpet or tore it up by handfuls, After several falls, there- | 

srr as re 7 : c *. . . . . 

- geason is that portion of spring which melts into | fre: 1 reluctantly relinquished:this idea. For the rest, my | 
‘ 1 cP S( c . . . 

. Some quarrel has hurt “love” with its “jar and gown Was as short as my views of propriety admitted, and 
“st it has passed now. The lover bends in anguish | 02 ™Y head I poised an enormous brown hat. I carried a 
apest of her too sweet forgiveness: and she, | 8824wich-case, and Jacob bore a knapsack and small flask. 
me t a4 c ’ 
vanea the tear and the emaile in the EER FT re Thus armed to the teeth, we commenced our travels; 
nlvstiunntt of April Love? : and early one fine summer morning we alighted from the 
>; m ;OUl vv . . . . 

‘I the picture is full of quaint beauty and grace. The railway-carriage at an obscure station situated on the north 
| iC Leal \ , . . 5 ¢ . ” . . — . Q ‘ g ‘ . ry — . F 

J and wrinkled bark of the woodwork of the arbour, he - nel ne "7 omer und, = made 7 nn Pay fh ™ hat 

| lie ivyleaves, the glimpse of bright foliage through | 2PPearec to me exceedingly rough ground towards the sea. 
tid ‘all conduce to the painter's effect. As for the I must confess, that within the first half-hour my new boot 
| eo most ladylike and sweet of pictorial crea hurt my right foot ‘dreadfully, and I went rather lame. 

n, s| Ue . e am . . . . 

Her head is most beautifully poised, and its curls Jacob said, however, that this inconvenience would soon 
c ‘7 » . . . . . 

“a ly and airily. The eyes are very tender and | Wear off, which it did, after a fashion; for before long my 

\ fe the fine chiselled mouth seems to quiver os the left foot was even worse, SO as materially to lessen the 

| oenaia tt hee ancieleene ede wlan tes teenies teenie visible limp, and make me devoutly wish to take a turn on 
The ‘ewelled heart round her slender neck, and | ™Y hands. My nephew, innocent of the reason, declared 

wor in the totes Reed. we enced poetical with delight that Iwas “right as a trivet, and stepped out 

‘-a : ; : like an old game screw.” I hardly understood this phrase ; 
s, aud not the less so because they are obvious. : , ‘ y : 

ticult to paint and describe, has been done jus- but as it was evidently intended as applause, I held my 
Mr Huches pence. Why should I tell my dear boy that every step I 
" took made me feel as if I had two great, gimlets boring holes 
in my heels? We walked eight miles, Jacob said; but I 
a think he was mistaken; J know it was eighteen; and then 

EPISODE OF F "lil ae; eau , , 
ODE OF HORROR we sat down to dine within view of a small row of mud 
\ IE LIFE OF A STRONG-MINDED FEMALE IN SEARCH OF THE | cottages, which closely ‘overlooked a swelling black sea. 
PICTURESQUE, Unluckily Jacob took it into his head to sail in a boat, to see 
aie the caverns and rocks to better advantage; and I was to 
ue 1s Clementina Spareshanks. I am a single gentle- | clamber up on to St. Head, whence I might look out 

. . . . . . “ . nf ’ © 
. possessed of high bird-like aristocratic features, and | for him, if I would. 
yet peo person. My age is thirty-seven years; The day was lovely, so I ascended the height in question. 
t call myself an old maid, as I hold it presump- | I thought twenty times that my beating heart would break 
auticipate Heaven’s decrees in that respect. And j|my ribs as I panted up the steep. At last I cautiously 
:i Tam at present, and have been for the said thirty- | crawled to the edge ofthe precipice which overhung the sea, 
years, re sustaining, it is by no means definitely | and inserted my heels and elbows so dexterously into the 
that I's should always remain so. I have been always | soft nooks as in some fashion to nail myself safely on, in 
lastrong-minded woman. My poor dear mother, | the form of an impaled bat or spread eagle. Two steep 
. ’ I . I © ae od 

i and gone, thought so. I entertain the same | crags lay to my left, one in the arms of the other, if I may 
it has ever been my aim so to regulate my | be pardoned the impropriety of the simile; gashes of white 

‘i y priety ; 

‘ perlect dignity combined with extreme affability, a | quartz lay across them like snow-wreaths in the hollows; a 

servance of the most rigid propriety balanced by | pale scanty green clothed the dentilated tops; then came a 


np 
aL 


> to the weakness of poor humanity in others, | stratum of rock, of purple-pink hue, mottled thickly with 
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Merto Aan ‘terised me. grass; then an abrupt black wall, and sobbing and hugging | | 
srt very summer my nephew, Jacob Spareshanks, re- | the sides was the dark gurgling water. Upright blocks of | . 
“m school for the vacation. He was fifteen, and | granite rose in the midst here and there to a great height, | 

: wef ints ‘lligent. Though he often used expressions | being, I doubt not, as many feet above the sea as their base | . 

. itirely to comprehend, he assured me they | was below its level. They stood their ground, isolated and | 
si ion, and perfectly understood at school. | self-supporting. Thousands of sea-birds were on the wing, | 


ng this dear boy proposed to me that we should | whirling and screaming. Two or three were riding on the | 
' a short pedestrian tour (I was to pay the | waves, floating over each swell like water-lilies sleeping in 
ig that Jack Harles and his sister had done | the sun. Now and then a seaweed-covered rock was left 
ved both instruction and amusement. Dear | bare of water for an instant; I should hardly think it saw | 
idently felt as ifI were a sister to him, and | the sky for more than a few ‘seconds each day ; - and round, | 
ngly and i in glowing ania on the delights of | and beyond, far and wide, for many and many a Scottish | 


= ] 
Viid 


Arabs, with no trunks, free as the air, and | mile, lay the vast expanse of dim blue waters, specked by 
Where to dine, leaping like roebucks up the | scores of white sails puffed out by the wind. Those sea- 
Untains of Scotland, and again crouching in | birds distracted me sadly; they flew above my head in 
oy . circles, uttering long plaintive wails, and anon sharp im- 
' ‘9 enter into his ardour. I had studied Scotch patient bitter cries, which sounded like “Go back, go back!” 

) " able, by the aid of the glossary, per- | What did they mean? What could they want? Why were 
the dialect as represe nted in the Wa- | they not self-supporting like me? Below, to my richt, the 

- ; ' ad also perused with attention Christie | high cliff, chiefly composed of red sandstone, sheltered a 

es 1 I had never attempted to pronounce | miniature harbour for fishing-smacks, some dozen of which 
a ‘ indeed, heard it spoken, I had no dot abt t were anchored therein after their night’s voyage. Women 
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and children were visible at times, and fishermen lounged 
about inertly, mending their nets. In addition to the visible 
abodes, the cliff was hollowed out and channeled in such a 
manner as to afford dwelling-accommodation for more of 
these amphibious mortals. I endeavoured to compose and 
elevate my mind, as weli as securely to fix my person. I 
contemplated the dreadful yet interesting fate which awaited 
me in case I slipped and sank into the cold embrace of the 
never-satisfied ocean. I depicted to myself the horror of my 
friends on learning my tragical death. Presently this train 
of reflection was broken through by the appearance of a 
small skiff rounding the point. A couple of fishermen in 
scarlet caps were urging it on, and dear Jacob was grace- 
fully reposing in the stern. He afterwards told me that he 
could at first hardly believe his eyes, beholding me perched 
like a female osprey on so inaccessible a spot. He waved 
his handkerchief; I would have done the same, had I dared 
to take my elbows out of the hollows. The vessel then 
rounded another corner, and was lost to my devouring eyes. 

I hope I am not tiring my reader by this apparent lin- 
gering over minute details of little interest ; but I shrink 
with natural bashfulness from approaching the horrible ter- 
mination of that day. 

When Jacob rejoined me, we started again, and for se- 
veral more weary miles we trudged on. Whenever we got 
down on to the shore, the cliffuniformly rose up so abruptly, 
that it was at the hazard of my life that I attempted to 
ascend it. More than once I seemed to myself to be wrig- 
gling in the air, supported solely by Jacob’s hand ; and pro- 
ceed otherwise we could not, as where the cliff projected 
the sea was many feet deep at the base. No sooner were 
we on the “brae-head,” and it was impossible for us to 
descend again, than a ghastly ravine stretched itself across 


our path, with briers and furze at the sides, and a bog at 
the bottom. A sea-mist likewise came on, which first hid 


the sea and then the cliff; it obscured alike the sky and 
the track, and would, I believe, have hidden Jacob himself, 
had I trusted him for one instant from my side; but this, 
T need hardly say, I did not do, but persisted in firmly hold- 
ing his hand. Our motto was ever, like Excelsior, “Onwards, 
upwards.” 

It was about 8 p.m., that, thoroughly tired, we tramped 
into the village of ——. It may be that my step was less 
elastic, and that Jacob’s young moustache drooped so pen- 
sively as to be nearly invisible; but in me my native energy 
bore me bravely up, and lifted me nicely over the stones. 
We addressed ourselves to a decent road-side inn, but learnt 
that it was more than filled with travellers. It was, I ought 
to mention, Saturday night; and I found that the folks 
were disposed to regard with small charity and cold looks 
any unlucky pedestrians likely to cause trouble on the 
Sabbath-day. We proceeded further up the place, followed 
by atroop of children in a savage state. At the only other 
place which bore the semblance of an inn we were sturdily 
assured, that “ Yil we might hae, but beds we shouldna.” 
“They thocht that Tibbie Mackie up the toon let lodgings 
to travellers, but they were no sure ; and she mightna care 
to be fashed wi’ tramps on the Sabbath-e’en.”’ On we jour- 
neyed to Tibbie Mackie, an aged and cankered female, who 
came out of her house to “ glower” at us, and inquire, “ where 
the puir soger-lad and that daft woman had come frae ;” 
and then informed us that “ her house was let to kent folk.” 
So we proceeded further up this odious village, attended by 
an escort which increased momentarily in numbers. Every 
one refused to take us in, until I could have sat down and 
wept over their hardness of heart. 

** Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity !” 
as poor Hood says. 

At length, among the silent gazers around, one grave 
dark woman, after staring steadily for some minutes into 
a waterbutt, as though to collect inspiration from its depths, 
uttered in a solemn voice this remarkable sentence: 

“ T aye lets lodgings to decent bodies.” 














“ You are the woman for us, then,” exclaimed Jacoh 

We did not hesitate to consider ourselves “decent bodies.” 
and, in the hope that our hostess might prove the sam. . 
followed her into her house. 

“ Ye'll be man and wife noo?” she said interrogatiyel, 

I answered with dignity that we were otherwiga .”. 
nected, and required accommodation accordingly, 

We entered her kitchen, at the further end of which w. 
two box-beds. My readers north of the Tweed wil] under, 
staud what these were; but for the benefit of the uninitiate) 
I would remark, that they are beds inserted in the Wa 
like shelves in a wardrobe, or an oven, with this differey ‘ 
they can’t be drawn out. Between them was the passap, 
down which it was presumable the other apartments y,., 
to be found. <A great turf and wood fire blazed in the wi), 
chimney, old, black, rambling, and vast as it was. Aboy , 
dozen herrings were swimming in grease and frizzling jy ' 
frying-pan, filling the air with their odour. Eight wij) 
looking young people, with their long hair dangling aby; 
their necks, were crouched round, eyeing us askance, gy 
pushing each other into view. 

Mrs. Jean pulled out a black pipe, exceedingly short jy 
the stem, and having lit it, composedly puffed away. | wa: 
resolved to be accommodating, at any rate for that evenipe: 
so when she stuffed and handed me a similar article, I place! 
it between my lips, having previously explained to her tha; 
I preferred it without the tobacco being ignited. 

Presently, an oldish man with a pack on his back ¢. 
tered. He was attired in a suit of rusty black, and hai 
very red nose. 

“ Can I have a bed here ?” 

Mrs. Jean responded, without taking the pipe out of} 
mouth, in precisely the same words as before, “ I aye lets 
lodgings to decent bodies.” 

So he likewise seated himself; and the scene appeared 
me to resemble more or less an Arabian Night’s Enterta’: . 
ment. _ 

Being, I confess, sorely tired, I requested to be conduct’ 
to my bedroom. Mrs. Jean arose, and we proceeded alo ‘arg 
the passage,—which I discovered was only four feet lon: iead 
and without a door at either end,—into a small room, in whi. _s 
were three beds; and the floor of it was of mud, or dirt, « . 
children call it. One little window, composed of a th: 
pane of green glass, was fastened into the whitewasi« 
wall, so as to give small hope of light, and none of air. 


Ae, we 


ade CL L- 


tad 
f 
SLU, 


another article of furniture was visible; and the good won ae 


set down her candle, and, with her arms a-kimbo, looked re 

with an air which said, “ Now what do you think of ts" 
. . 9°) 

Are these not lodgings to set before a queen? 


et Se 
Yad if 
* 46061," 


Now, 2! AUST 


-— 


heart sank within me; but having the fear of man and ‘} 
of woman before my eyes, I merely said, “Is this my te ial 
To which she answered cheerily, “ Ye'll lie i’ that bee: 1 
women aye lie safter than men (parenthetically), and 5 ‘, - 
lad will lie i’ that bed, and the packman—decent moi~"~ way 
lie i’ the corner ;” whereon she quitted me. . i 


Some dreadful moments passed in dumb horror &™. 
part. Violated propriety, injured modesty, stood ages 
Long venerated conventionalities were to be set at I": 
and I, a single gentlewoman, against whom scapes" 
never yet lifted its forked tongue, was to be placed 
most delicate and questionable position. Howev' ’ 
called to memory all the suffering that had been “se 
by my sex since the creation, and braved my nerves‘ 
the dread inevitable. I first rolled away the er | 
sheets, which looked as if they had afforded shelt eg Cy 
score of decent bodies and their travelling compa™ : 
was firmly resolved that not fear of torture or deat® 


induce me to undress. I rolled my gown as Ugh) ©”. Yow 


sible round me, lay down, and drew the count i? 


sabe 


me up tomy chin. My first trial was Jacob's -) 
“* Aunt Clem, where have you put yourself? 9 gittig 
“ Here !” I exclaimed, dashing off my covering rv 
erect on my couch, so as to show him at once 
full dress. 


wi 


I then recounted to him our fate. 


—_— — 
—— ne 
—— 
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Poor nephew Jacob seemed a good deal more overcome 
som | anticipated or even wished; for he turned away, 
<ing down on his bed, and hiding his face in his hands. 
sy the convulsive motion of his shoulders, he was evi- 
+ «ly sobbing. At length, a kind of hysterical laugh warned 
~. +, recall him to actual life. 

“Jacob,” I said, “ turn hither.” 

“Yes,” he said, “Aunt Clem;” and his eyes were be- 
-yingly bright, and the tears actually stood in them. 
-Yos, Aunt Clem; what am I to do?” 

“. Do?” Isaid desperately ; “do as I have done, and get 

‘or your counterpane dressed as you are, and pray that 

ay neither of us be eaten up alive before morning.” 

“Nor burnt,” he added piously; ‘‘for that pedlar’s nose 
he kitchen looks red-hot enough to set the bedclothes 

- and spontaneous combustion is a common thing in 
ehis country.” 

“ Wakeme,” I said, “if you think such a fate will really 
bfll that disreputable wayfarer.” 

[can kick you in a friendly manner,” returned Jacob ; 
“fr T see my feet are close to your head.” 

Before long, the packman really came in. Under these 
‘ying circumstances, I braved the immediate dread of being 
sy thered, and modestly drew the coverlet entirely over 

vy head. In less than one minute his clothes were depo- 
tol ina little stack on the floor, and he was in bed. I was 
aprey to the most agitating thoughts and fears. However, 

night sped on, and I slept. 

It seemed the middle of the night, when a heavy tramp 
ke on my ear, approaching nearer and nearer. Mrs. 
: entered in her night-clothes, followed by what was 
mloubtedly the largest militiaman I ever saw in my life. 

) kicked me violently about the head and shoulders ; 
vat it did not need that to call my attention to this gigantic 
apparition. Mrs. Jean again quitted us; and once more I 
srouded myself under the coverlet, but this time in speech- 

terror. I cautiously uncovered one eye. There stood 

young colossus in the centre of the room, raw-boned, 
veeared, with his -yellow hair shorn half-way up his 
behind to allow of his leather stock. 
‘oments flew on; still there he remained, apparently quite 
necided where to bestow his huge person. Desperation 
werved me. I had often heard of the powerful effect of the 
“muaneye., There was a hole in the counterpane the size 

-itLa-crown, and to this I applied one orbit, firing it with 

nach ofa Van-Amburg expression as I could call up, 

“\septitunblinkingly and sternly on him. He gazed at 
hs ‘return for full five minutes like one spell-bound. Ex- 
ym ~“ednature could not have endured much longer, and that 
ja ‘eye Was just about to wink, when he made a startling 

se, and commenced flinging off his things at last, to my 

reme relief, depositing himself in the “decent mon’s” 

The ‘ossings and groanings of that unhappy son of 

—vil _. © Something wonderful. He snorted and snored, 

ey writhed, until I heard the pedlar exclaim: 

_ “iy you wearyfu’ mon, you gar me gang clean daft. 

hast .° no refrain frae daien yer mawnual exerceese i’ bed ?” 
; * was trying to think whether this adventure 

‘“T be so shaped as to admit of its being written 


v ny 


Y private diary, I fell asleep, and slept, I confess, 


‘ ‘ 


‘ 

4 
! 
M 





“man appeared again, attired as before, in dusky 
2 shook up the soldier, saying with a sort of 
w Sn oy“ UP, my bonnie laddie ; you've a weary tramp 


sf YIIc+ 
aL US 


Hines himself into his uniform, and cast one awe- 

3 a ars “rem wid | couch ; but my one eye again glanced 
m out of the porthole, and he disappeared. 

ithe fresh sun streamed broadly into the little 


\ 
: ‘ Whay 


‘ lea een I just popped out my head, 

lmeey  J&ve one glimpse of the pedlar; and I 

id : pardoned if 1 laughed at aught which was 
[| wa : _ ina derogatory to behold. On his head was a | 


isitcap. His nose hung over the sheets 





like a rich ripe tomato. It is to be supposed he found the 
atmosphere warm, for he had thrust his feet out at the 
bottom of the bed, and at that very moment was engaged in 
reconnoitring his toes, fanning them gently backwards and 
forwards, wagging them separately, and regarding them 
stedfastly, probably with admiration. I counted their num- 
ber,—ten toes, as black asink, and distinct as obelisks,—and 
having noted their colour and appearance, I hid myself 
again, feeling that if the packman were airing his dusky 
extremities, it was no business of Clementina Spareshanks 
to spy into his recreations. When he vanished, which he 
did in due time, I summoned courage to leave my restless 
couch also. 

Never, never shall I forget the nature of that night’s 
reflections! It has ever been a consolation to me to think 
that under those trying circumstances I bore my part with 
fortitude and courage. That day I transferred to Jacob my 
purse, and returned home more than satisfied with that 
eventful episode in the life of a strong-minded gentlewoman, 








Che Aational Magasine, 





[Papers to be returned if not accepted, must be accompanied by an en- 
velope properly addressed to the writer and stamped.) 








ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


3y GeorGe W., Tuornsury. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tne author of this book prefaces it with the intimation that 
some of its chapters are the result partly of ‘notes made on 
the back of his passport during many tramping artist-tours.”’ 
For other chapters he sought his inspiration no further than 
in a Cheapside-walk, beginning them when the “ice was 
jostling and grinding against the great Thames bridges, and 
concluding his work when the old City lay panting, open- 
mouthed, for air under the blaze of a summer’s sun.” These 
miscellaneous influences are all vividly reflected in his 
pages. 

Mr. Thornbury has the eye of an artist; he beholds pic- 
tures in every thing, or rather suggestions of pictures ; and 
with a few bold strokes of his pen—we were about to write 
pencil—he makes us see what he sees, and enjoy what he 
so evidently enjoys. His very preface (and we all know 
what it is to shudder at a preface) is in itself a pleasing 
little chapter. Who does not feel a sympathy with the man 
who, in a hot August afternoon, casting longing glances 
at the corner where leans his old notched and worn Alpen- 
stock, builds up strawberry-ices and imagines them “Alpses”’ 
crimson with sunset? Who has not shared with him the 
delusion that the gratified bow of the smiling landlord was 
an honour peculiar to himself? Who would not glow at 
the remembrance of his “ first palm-tree,” his “ first view of 
the Tiber?’ Nevertheless, we had rather turn over the con- 
tents of our artist’s portfolio, his sketches with their broad 
contrasts of light and shade, his effective little touches of 
scarlet, so dear to all painters, than we would stand before 
his finished picture. Elaboration, whenever displayed, is 
at present with him too visibly an art, and we cannot 
join at present in his longings for larger canvas and larger 
brushes. 

Mr. Thornbury is a Londoner, and a worthy and ad- 
miring son of his great parent, whose face he has known 
and loved from childhood. Let him speak for himself. 

‘‘ Do you know a city, reader, with miles, thousands of miles 
of streets ; with houses—huge blocks of brute matter, pierced 
with holes, no more, as far as regards any hidden !aws of beauty; 
yet at twilight toning down into grandeur, and at midnight 
massing into mountains of black marble, with a monotonous 
splendour of repetition worthy of Hades, and not to be matched 
this side of Purgatory. For buttresses of shadow, and rank and 
file of colossal darkness veiling life, is there any thing to equal 
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London by night? It may be ruin, it may be dead empire; but 
there it is, eluding the eve, mocking the sense, and filling the 
brain with a repetition which is incontestably sublime. 

Talk of Paris, with its glittering whiteness, its fountain- 
squares, its columns and arches, its monster domes, its swift 
narrow river, chained and subjugated with bridges, its stainless 
sapphire air, and light, laughing, restless crouds,— what is that 
to London, on a bright March blustering day, with its million 
chimneys, cach one with its own banner of white smoke, its 
torrent-rush of endless crowds, rough and tumultuous, and its 
great canopy of vapour, fire-veined, now sun-smitten, now driven 
up in tempest-heaps, now thinning and growing glorified with 
light ? 

7 * * * * * * x 

What pictures by night! Walk for hours, walk till the foot 
grows sore and the brain grows weary, still lamps, lamps, and 
floods of men and life, rushing, toiling through a thousand veins. 
Set your face westward, and determine to tear through this 
wearying seeth of life, and get into the green fresh fields, for 
which you gasp like a parched Hagar—you cannot do it. Three 
hours—still houses and lamps and streets ; you turn back and 


obey your doom ; for the country flies you, or you are pursued 
by the houses,” 


Where there exists strong moral contrasts there will be 
always poetry. Nor can we wonder that our author finds so 
much of this kind in London. We must add, however, that 
much of it exists in the moral suggestiveness of the objects 
described, rather than in such forms as directly express 
beauty, and the charm of which is independent of their 
associations. The expression of London may be poetical; 
but, with rare exceptions, as much cannot be said for its 
physique. 

The chapter on indoor and outdoor life,—the life of Lon- 
don and the life of the continental cities, with Paris at their 
head,—is sketched with spirit, and on the whole with dis- 
crimination. For example: 


‘English life is domestic, French is social ; and in these 
epithets we characterise their best aspects. English life being 
more concentrated and restricted, has a tendency to become 
narrow and selfish ; French life, too diffuse and too varied, has 
a tendency to become frivolous and restless. The English trades- 
man wanting dinner, paces slowly to the murky dining-room, say 
of an alley in Fleet Street, dives silently into his walled-up stall, 
in a — dark before two o’clock, at least in winter. The 
Frenchman goes, say to the I’alais Royal, and sits down with 
four strangers at a marble table open to all eyes. Ladies are 
there, unstared at and unheeding ; crowds of soldiers are laugh- 
ing and chatting ; the room is elegant and the ceiling painted. 
It is no more like Wine-office Court than an Esquimaux hut is 
like the Louvre. But the Englishman likes the comfortable, 
that wonderful word foreigners admire, but laugh at. He likes 
the snug home-feeling, the old waiter, the fireplace, the sanded 
floor: his fancy is one of association, and deals with the past 
as much as the present. But the Frenchman is altogether a 
being of to-day. 

* * ~ * * * * * 

The Frenchman is gay and vivacious, so are his theatres, his 
statues, his shop-fittings, his manners. Abounding in animal 
spirits, his work appears effective and unstudied, The English- 
man is dull, heavy, and laboured, weighed down by a dyspeptic 
sense of climate, air, and diet. The wine-drinker carols the 
songs of Béranger, all about love an 
France. The beer-drinker flies to gloomy declarations of free- 
dom, and ballads with tragical conclusions. Contrast London 





the danse and la Lelie | 





and Paris: the one with its many bridges, sable river, miles of | 


dark roofs and smoky clouds, through which emerges one mighty 
dome crowned by a glittering cross; the other, a sunny mass 
of brightness, with fountain-squares, roads lined with trees, 
triumphal arches, columns, showy statues, and stately buildings ; 
—the one city full of quaint nooks and odd surprises ; the other 
of broad piazzas and records of greatness; the one all smoke 
and fog and blackness, the other all gold, azure, and sky and 
sun. ‘The one city drives us indoors to escape melancholy, the 
other out of doors to participate in its beauty. Imagine rows of 
little marble tables down Cheapside ; imagine black walled-up 
shops, like so many private vaults, stretching along the Boule- 
vards. A Frenchman is educated by the society of the café, by 
its elegance and splendour ; there he learns to prefer others to 
himself, to respect the weak, and he does not elbow or tread on 


toes, or bully waiters, merely because the waiter is polite and | 


well-mannered as himself. 


There is no position to earn, to fight 
for, or to maintain. 


Clubs and cafés: here are the two nations sketched in two 
words—aristocratic and republican,—the splendour of the no- 
bles, the splendour of the middle-class. Plate-glass mirrors, 
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marble, and gilding, for twelve pounds a year, and for three. 
pence a night, .... Pride is rich, and content with private 
reality ; vanity must have every building an altar to its own 
glory. Pride is the idol of London, vanity of l’aris. Two or 
three Wellingtons, Sir Robert Peel, a king or two, a duke and 
a queen, are almost all that London can set against all the re- 
cords of national glory that adorn the city of the Seine.” 


The substance of this has often been said before, but 
there is a freshness and piquancy in the manner of saying 
that makes it new. 

Further on, under the heading of ‘ English Manners and 
French Manners,” Mr. Thornbury recurs to what is eyi- 
dently a favourite topic. He observes: 


‘‘A Frenchman seems gratified at an opportunity of being 
volite; an Englishman to regret the trouble it costs him. An 
Sadicvenn grows tired after the third bow, and looks vexed, 
sullen, and impatient ; the Frenchman’s desire to please seems 
strengthened by habit. His back is india-rubber, his hams 
caoutchouc, his hat-brim is metallic, and looks never the shabbier 
for repeated handling. His courtesy at the first meeting does 
not imply eternal friendship, yet is as sincere as the cold can- 
tious bend of the Englishman. John Bull, if he can, considers it 
a clear gain to slip round a corner and escape shaking hands ; 
Monsieur waits ten minutes at a café-door in hope of meeting a 
friend. ... Long ages of trying to please has made a Frenchman 
disposed to bow upon very small provocation—too small we 
think. Long ages of stiff-neckedness and doggedness have made 
us rather inclined to break than to bend. If you shake up a 
Frenchman from a sleep, the first word that he murmurs will 
probably be ‘merci!’ I should be sorry to repeat the exclama- 
tion that a surly Englishman would most likely utter. We regret 
to say it, but duty impels us, French politeness is an instinct, 
English politeness a lesson badly learnt.” 


This extract at once illustrates the writer’s merits and 
his faults. He is quick to perceive, but in too much haste 
to classify. ‘True politeness, we apprehend, is pretty much 
the same in essence every where; and we think Mr. Thorn- 
bury somewhat undervalues his countrymen in those cases 
where the quality really exists. 

Allowing a little for a lively imagination, is the portrait 
above drawn quite unknown to us? O my countrymen, 
have you never slipped round the convenient corner when 
you saw Smith with pre-oceupied air proceeding up the 
street; or had Smith been the first to catch sight of you, 
could he have resisted a favourable opportunity to do like- 
wise? We inquire of own conscience, and it answers 
“ guilty.” 

On his own artist-ground we are indebted to Mr. Thorn- 
bury for showing us the nicer varieties of Dutch art. ‘The 
amateur is apt hastily to regard a Dutch boor as a Dutch 


boor, whether painted by Teniers or by Ostade; but 1t is 
not so. 


‘“‘The world of Teniers is a disreputable, second-rate ale- 
house world, very far on this side heaven. His men do not love, 
they lust ; they do not drink for society’s sake, but to get drunk. 
They are mean, selfish, dirty, and despicable. Yet such were 
the men who tore De Witt to pieces, and shouted as William 
steered towards England. Louis XIV. longed to have them as 
his subjects ; and such men as Vane and Bradshaw yearned to 
make Holland and England one republic. The fact is, it is only 
a nest of oddities that Teniers paints—men that he has seen 
through windows in dusky streets, startled by their sudden 
shout as he mused by, looking out for stray sunbeams and chance 
glooms lurking all day under archways... . .In the streets, Ben 
Jonson himself could not be more alive to humour, His charac- 
ters are almost as individualised as those of Dickens. His ale- 
houses have a jug hung up fora sign, with sometimes a spoon 
beside it—a sufficiently obvious allegory to the traveller. Noi 
unfrequently there is a garland round the jug, and often, too, a 
sign with an heraldic bearing. Below always the same large- 
nosed toothless men, with loose breeches and looser morals, play 
at bowls, shoot at the butts; and dwarfish men eye them with 
dull eagerness, their hands behind their backs, and heads thrown 
forward. The storks who build in Dutch roofs are passing in the 
air careless of the arrows. In the distance is a spire, where the 
men once a week pray. At Teniers’ dances there is always 4 
man asleep and snoring, a pair of lovers, a man filling his pipe, 
a group of critics, a wealth of vegetables, and the immemora 
brass-pan. The man who fills his pipe does it with protruded 
lips and arms and face, and the man who sings over his ale does 
it with wry mouth and shut eyes. The Dutchman does not care 
much for natural things done naturally, but prefers odd things 
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done oddly. Still his world is a dismal world, noisy with pots 
hammering on a thousand tables, noisy with drunken Dutch 
shouts and cu the upsetting of barrels and chairs, and the 
angry tearing of cards, There is no blue sky, no children, no 
pure love, no fathers, no home, no religion. Ostade is gold, and 
'Teniers is silver. One is clear ; the other full of gloom and mys- 
tery, and suggestions of scenes without, above and below the 
spectator. From his rooms in some dim corner you always 
see a stairease winding up to another room, where the fancy will 
wander; or a corridor is flung open, and we have a glimpse of 
yoined vine-leaves and an azure sea of air. He loves children too, 
and paints them as a father would. There they stand gaping at 
the Jew spectacle-seller and the knife-yrinder, and have not 
moved on for two hundred years. He does not seem to despise 
his boors so much as Teniers does, and paints them with more 
appreciation, more lovingly, and less as abstractions, His Sir 
Toby Belches are merry disreputable fellows that you long to 
know. They are not always boozing and sotting by themselves ; 
but we see them feeding their children, saying grace, or leaning 
over their door-hatches in a quiet noontide of contentment. 
Ostade seems a happier man than Teniers, and lives in purer air 
with more sun in it. We are glad to escape from that constant 
stench in Teniers of smoke and ale...... Even ina ball at an 
inn, Ostade must widen the scene by a glimpse of outdoor 
nature, and so brings in a pile of boughs to decorate the room, 
Always kindly is this Dutchman; his large eye warms and 
dilates when he sees a poor man thanking God for his loaf and 
soup; and he always smiles unconsciously when he sees a child, 
the bud-man just fresh from God’s hand, a creature wearing still 
a little of the angel, its breath having something of the fra- 
grance of our lost paradise, .. .We are indebted to these Dutch 
painters for fitting up a fresh chamber in the palace ofart. A 
snug fire-lit place, sunset-lit or fire-warmed with Ostade ; wintry 
and bright with Teniers,—a strange place full of disreputable 
topers, with ale-mouthed flagons and pewter-lids, old beer-jugs, 
and long fathom-deep ale-glasses, and short fat pipes, and sabot 
clattering dances, and matches of quilles, and fringed drums 
aud banners, crimson and blue. Droves of calm dappled kine 
in quiet rich meadows, with gleams of level bright canal, and 
clumps of silvery willows, and bathing glows of Cuyp sunniness, 
and dashes of black and white-horsed troopers, and flashes of 
red pistol-smoke, and drifts of jangling troopers hewing and 
slashing, and rooms piled up with flowers and bas-reliefs, and 
glimpses of a kitchen full of a wealth of brass pans and white- 
rooted onions, and coming down a dusky winding stair a gallant 
in gray and blue, and a fair Friesland girl nestled up in a scarlet 
bodice trimmed with puffy snowy swan’s down.” 


Hogarth has a long chapter to himself, and the great 
painter of dramas is evidently treated con amore. After a 
biographical and anecdotal introduction, we leave the man, 
and pass to the painter. 


“Hogarth was rather a great satirist who chose to paint, 
than a great painter who chose to satirise. He is essentially the 
painter of London life, and as arrant a cockney as was ever 
wakened by Bow bells. Yet gifted with a divine and piercing 
insight, London became to him as a mirror in which he saw re- 
flected all those passions and follies ofthe great world that make 
the angels weep. His characters wore wigs and cocked-hats ; 
but they are of all time, and are as like Adam as they can well 
stand. He is a caricaturist, yet always true to nature. His 
works are enough alone to prove the truth of physiognomy. He 
is, however, by no means a mere buffoon. There is, indeed, a 
certain lurid atmosphere about his pictures that always makes 
me regard them with a cold creeping of the blood that is almost 
a shudder, His vice is very vicious, his black badness intensely 
Diack, .... His pathos is rare, but deep. When he sheds a tear 
it moves us, because it is a tear sullenly and reluctantly shed by 
a strongman. There are always children to calm his crowds, 
and his deepest vice has some touch of innocence to keep up our 
faith in the possibility of goodness. His madman laughs, but 
ic Durses sorrow ; his idle apprentice curses, but the broken- 
‘carted mother weeps. When the sea of beggary and vice 
ecthes and roars about the wretched praying man in the hang- 
man’s cart, there is one woman to shed tears on his coffin. .... 

ogarth’s minute touches of humour are innumerable. What 
pa be more admirable than his ‘Ten Commandments’ with the 
crack running through them, the poor-box with a cobweb over 
Bible, dal ee shoes soled with pieces of the cover of a 
Fore pend his poor poet's scheme for paying the national debt! 
_~™ tings are more felicitous than his speculator’s complicated 
‘achine, all wheels and pulleys, for drawing a cork, and the 
ed cat looking wistfully for food in the open plate-chest. 
; Hogarth has had no imitators because he is inimitable ; he 
‘ho predecessors, therefore he was original. He taught us 
rs or not, one lesson—that seeing deeply one age is to 
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he was never monotonous, never wearisome, always in carnest, 
always in good-huimour, always English.” 


It is an ungrateful task to find fault where we have 
received so much pleasure; but truth compels us to state, 
that though a pleasant and brilliant gossip, our author 
shares the weakness of most gossips, and pays too long 
visits. He has dropped in with the intention of spending 
the evening with you. For the first hour you are delighted, 
you laugh, you think to yourself you shall never tire of so 
pleasant a fellow; in the second, the talk loses somewhat of 
its point, the interest becomes strained, and perhaps evapo- 
rates altogether. So with Art and Nature. For some time 
we read because we can’t help it; we rub our hands, put 
our feet on the fender, and congratulate ourselves on having 
got hold of a good thing. And though this is quite true in 
the main, later on we read because we have been pleased, 
and cannot yet realise that we are not quite so much so. 

Curiously enough, one reason of this abated interest 
is the unrelieved picture-writing in which Mr. Thornbury 
indulges. Every page sparkles and glows, or at least aims 
to do so. One who understands the laws of art so well 
should have avoided this monotony of brightness. Still, 
whoever takes up the book at intervals will find much to 
arrest, charm, and even to instruct. True, all that is 
valuable might have been compressed into much less space. 
“Where to end—eternal difficulty of writers!” exclaims the 
present one. It is a difficulty which he has not yet sur- 
mounted. Nevertheless the present volumes display a sense 
of beauty so fresh and individual, with powers of observation 
and comment so keen and vigorous, that we shall gladly 
hear Mr. Thornbury wherever he begins again. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE, BY ONE WHO HAS SEEN IT. 


Ir, in love, “the woman who hesitates is lost,” the man who 
hesitates has lost; how much, he will learn the next time 
he tries. 

Is it wicked to suppose that virtue is easier to the gentler 
sex than charity ? Women are, however, doing more for 
women in these days. Sce the Institution for Governesses, 
Moreover, woman never looks so like an angel as when she 
is forgiving one of her own sex. 


Aways cut up savagely a man who announces that “he 
makes a point of speaking his mind,” as he is sure to have 
a disagreeable one to speak. <A good fellow may speak his 
mind, and be a good fellow still; but he will not state it 
beforehand. 


I acres with a certain old writer, who maintains the 
hood is the legitimate head-gear for females in England. 
The old ecclesiastical flowing robe and hood, lined with rich 
soft white silk, would make a pretty girl look irresistible. 
Depend on it, also, that the hood is as flirtatious an instru- 
ment as a fan. 


As a general rule, a speculative mind will not be prone 
to intensely metaphysical writings, such as the two Cole- 
ridges. They prefer hard sayings on which to speculate for 
themselves. The book of Proverbs and Bacon will be their 
favourites. They do not want to be carried along, but set 
a-going. 


Women have an aptitude—nay, a positive liking—for 
being oppressed, provided it be done with skill and discern- 
ment.—N.B. Let not every stupid fellow think, therefore, 
that he is able to do it. 


I constper sherbet a rascally acid potation, which no one 
who has a regard for his stomach shovld ever touch. For a 
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beverage, I recommend the following: 
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crystal goblet, half-filled with spring-water, pour a frothed 
glass of red champagne, then drop a lemon-water ice into it. 


He has not thoroughly enjoyed tobacco who has never 
smoked the hookah of the East. The oil which exudes from 
the cigar on to the lips is a nuisance. This is all left float- 
ing on the perfumed waters of the hookah, and the smoke 
is further cooled and purified by the amber narguilé. For 
the sort of tobacco, I prefer the Latakia as most fragrant 
and creamy, if it can be procured genuine. Then, O what 
luxury for a true believer! As the intoxication of inhaled 
ether is to imbibed brandy-and-water, as love-making is to 
matrimony, so, O reader, is the hookah to a cigar. 


I'm inclined to think the real difference between a man’s 
and a woman’s heart lies in the woman’s power to trust. 
All else may be masculine—understanding, pursuits, &c., 
even a freedom from the usual category of female vanities ; 
she may have forgotten how to blush, and learnt never to 
fear; but so long as she can trust, she has not lost the true 
woman’s esserice. Women may fairly claim an exemption 
from the native suspicion and selfishness of men in this 
respect. ‘There is about their loves a fearless abandon, a 
genuine exemplification of “ making idols to find them clay.” 
I knew a woman who had a masculine intellect, an indomit- 
able will, and ambition sufficient to remove mountains, could 
ambition have stood for faith. And yet in one solitary in- 
stance trust was even there—it lay like a gem enshrined in 
her heart, bright and pure; and in this very one weak part 
she was deceived. Alas for woman! 


ANALYsE some brilliant talkers, and they will be found 
purely reflective. A man of this description, properly to 
develop his powers, requires more than one listener. The 
greater number the better. Like prisms, the many-sided 
are the most effective. In a téte-a-téte they become mono- 
tonous, and resemble a looking-glass that reflects only one 
image. 


Next to a lover's love, there is nothing like a lover’s 
hate. 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By E. L. TARBUCK, Arcuirscr. 





Tue idea of the external character of this house has been 
taken from that dreamy style of architecture which marks 
the last vital period of Gothic art prior to the return to 
classical models, or what is phrased the Revival. It is not 
for us here to comment on the anomaly of no style of our 
own existing. Perhaps, after all, it is not an anomaly; 
perhaps it may be clearly traceable to the confusion of ideas 
which at present prevails in art,—to the hesitation between 
reverence for antiquity and the natural impulse to think for 
ourselves independently of antiquity. We cannot, however, 
enter into these considerations; they would occupy too 
much space. We have given a design for a dwelling,—a 
home, in a form of tangible expression which will still ap- 
peal to the sympathies and feelings of many in the land, as 
it formerly did to those of our forefathers who originated 
it. Our last villa was in Italian architecture ; this country- 
house is in Tudor, so called from the race of kings under 
whom it was developed. There is an irregularity in the 
buildings of this period as singularly conducive to pic- 
turesqueness of effect as to convenience of disposition ; and 
perhaps they are, above all others, those which harmonise 
most finely with the luxurious wildness of natural scenery. 
Although an olden style has been adopted, we have not 
adhered to the internal dispositions of the period, as quaintly 
described by a certain Dr. Boorde in his Dyetorie, or Regi- 
ment of Health, published in 1547. “ Make the hall of such 
fashion that the parlor be annexed to the head of the hall, 
and the buttyre and pantrye at the lower ende thereof; the 
cellar under the pantrye sett somewhat at a base; the 
kechyn sett somewhat at a base from the buttyre » and pan- 





trye; coming with an entrie within by the wall of the but- 
trie; the pastrie house and the larder annexed to the 
kechyn. Then divyde the logginges by @e circuit of the 
quadrivial courte, and let the gate-house be opposite, or 
against the hall doore; not directly, but the hall doore 
standying abase of the gate-house, in the middle of the front 
enteringe into the place. Let the prevye-chamber be an- 
nexed to the great chamber of estate, with other chambers 
necessary for the buildinge ; so that many of the chambers 
may have a prospecte into the chapell.” 

If modern civilisation and requirements have not origi- 
nated new styles of architecture, they imperatively demand 
very different internal arrangements from those which suited 
the tastes and mode of life of peoples who have for cen. 
turies passed away, leaving, however, behind them, in their 
domestic habitations, much that casts an instructive and 
deeply interesting light on their customs, ideas, and inner 
life. With us it will not be so. We build for ninety-nine 
years, smiling in our selfishness at the idea of an ancestral 
home, in which our descendants might say :—“ By this fire- 
side our ancestor mused; that terrace was his favourite 
walk; in this oriel he loved to sit and gaze at the glories 
of the setting-sun, bathing in a mystic glow the much- 
loved distant hills.” The wigwams of Indians will not be 
more completely swept away in two hundred years than 
English domestic habitations of the nineteenth century. 
But it is good for trade, say some. So let it be: the mis- 
take will some day be discovered ; in such commercial ab- 
sorption all the finer feelings of humanity must disappear. 

The accommodation in the design under description com- 
prises, on the ground-floor, a spacious hall and open stair- 
case; a passage leading from the former to the kitchen- 
offices, the door at the entrance to it cutting off disagreeable 
noises and odours arising from cooking and cleaning opera- 
tions. The dining and drawing and secondary drawing 
rooms are so planned that, on opening the doors, a view is 
obtained en swite, terminating at the bay-windows, com- 
manding prospects into the grounds; and the library is 
conveniently placed for quiet and retirement. In the ser- 
vants’ department are kitchen, scullery, and closets. In 
the basement below is ample space for dairy, wine and 
coal cellars. On the first-floor level, five bedrooms, a 
boudoir, one dressing-room, and closets, are conveniently 
arranged. It will be at once perceived that there are 
principal and servants’ staircases. Two bedrooms for ser- 
vants, together with a lumber-room, are proposed to be 
formed, partly in the roof, over the kitchen-offices at the 
rear part of the house. The house is intended to be erected 
of brickwork, with stone dressings to the quoins, windows, 
&c.; and the average cost may be set down at 23001. 

In our next we shall try what can be done for persons of 
more limited means than we have yet considered. 








SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


At sunrise he went forth, his ladye-love to meet ; 
At sunset still he came not, tho’ his step was light and flect. 


At sunrise she looked forth, smiling o’er the castle-wall ; 
At sunset she looked forth, and fast her tears did fall. 


At sunrise he had donned his suit of purple pall; 
At sunset it was sullied with a dark stain over all. 


At sunrise her fair maidens filled with wine a cup of gold; 
At sunset still it reddened in that massive goblet old. 


At sunrise his joy-song was echoed far and wide ; 
At sunset he Jay mute with an arrow in his side. 


At sunrise she had braided her locks with meikle care ; 
At sunset she tore wildly that long and flowing hair. 


At sunset she had wandered upon her mournful quest ; 
At sunrise she had found him, and lay dead upon his breast. 


F. 
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A TALE OF THE LOTHIANS. 


“Yer are out late on the hills the night, Jean; why are ye 
no at hame? = It’s a wild night.” 

“A wild night ye ca’ it? ay, it’s a bonnie night, wi’ the 
wind whirling and screaming round ane. As I crossed the 
brig a while syne, it soopit under it in a fearsome manner.” 

“But it’s ower late for ye, Jean. Ye'll be happening 
some harm.” 

“ Naebody wad harm me; for I’m mad, ye ken. They ca’ 
me daft Jean, ye mind;” and a cunning smile stole over her 
worn features. 

“Come hame wi’ me, then,” returned the girl, laying her 
hand coaxingly on Jean's shoulder, “and sup brose wi’ us. 
Father and mither wad be blithe to see ye.” 

“T canna doe that, Miss Annie,” said Jean; “there’s 
mair wi’ me than you ken o’. I maun be doon i’ the craigie 
by this. He suld want me. Do ye no hear him ca’ ‘ Mither, 
mither’? The water drips sac; come wi’ me, Miss Annie; I 
hae business for ye. It was your hair was sae gowden, and 
your e’en were sae blue, they made his heart sair to sco 
them,” she continued dreamily. 

“No, no,” said the girl hurriedly ; “I winna come to 
night, Jean; my father wad be fashed.” 

“And ye'll no come, Miss Annie Cameron?” returned 
Jean, peering wistfully in the girl’s face. Then she sprang 
off singing, ‘ Hech, he lies doon, doon i’ the eraigie-hole, 
doon i’ the burnie, and the green rushes grow aboon him.” 
Then she snatched both the girl’s hands. “ Miss Annie, ye 
maun come syne or late; there’s great scant 0’ water.” 

Annie released herself. She was not frightened. Who 
would be frightened of “daft Jean?” “Puir Jean, gude 
night, Jean. Dm wae for ye; gang to your hame.” 

The mad woman stood looking for a moment vacantly 
after her, as she walked with a blithe stately step rapidly 
on. On the left rose steep a high hill of slaty stones, with 
here and there a patch of long heather and foxglove. On 
the right was some sedg¢y ground, and then an abrupt fall; 
and, from the gurgling monotonous noise audible, one would 
guess a mountain-stream held its course below. Black moor- 
hills stretched away again on the other side. By and by 
the ground grew less rugged and stony. Annie Cameron 
descended swiftly down into a hollow, crossed a slender 
foot-bridge, then came to a copse of stunted birch and alder 
trees hung with pale-green moss. From this she emerged 
into a lovely glade of fine soft herbage, bordered with wood; 
fairy rings and many-coloured fungi lay around on the 
stained damp ground. She carefully avoided stepping on 
these. And now she was on the moor-hills again, following 
the sheep-track, which was her sole guide. Her feet bruised 
the whortleberry, and crushed the wild thyme; and this last, 
like many another thing, gave out in dying its most frag- 
rant odour. <As if a thought had suddenly struck her, she 
turned round, and looked intently back. Her eye ran along 
the course of the burn until it rested on a high dark pro- 
miinence, with a very steep fall on the left side. There 
against the sky was the dim outline of a human figure, toss- 
ing its arms and walking to and fro. The girl seemed half 
undecided. She glanced upwards; the gray clouds were 
drifting fast over the sky, and evening was rapidly closing in, 

“The creature’s glowering ower that craigic-rock again,” 
she muttered. “It’s an awfu’ sight. She’s sae fond of the 
place, puir body, syne Geordie was found there. I'll ask 
father what turned her mind sae; for he ance said he kenned, 
and that he minded when she was the bonniest girl i’ the 
village.” She came by the burn-side once more here, and 
turning suddenly round a corner, was at once on a spot 
of great natural beauty. A low thatched rambling farm- 
house lay in a sort of hollow; and the light in the window, 


comfort. 

At sight of home, the girl sprang forward, and in an- 
other minute she was in the house. 
on the hearth. ©: 
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laddies were clustered round, with half-pages in their hands, 
conning busily, and accepting with wary discretion the 
dogmas therein inculcated. A delicate-looking woman, with 
a sweet comely countenance, welcomed her with, “The lad. 
dies have been wearying for you, Annie; they wanted you 
to read them their bit lessons.” The girl removed her bon. 
net, and masses of sunny yellow hair fell thick and heayy 
on her neck. A pair of calm, trusting, soft gray eyes were 
quite in unison with a very lovely and pure-looking young 
face. One would say her features told of Puritan fathers and 
forefathers. The wife’s eye brightened as a well-known foot- 
step was heard on the threshold. The door opened, and a 
man entered, with his plaid round him, and his dog at his 
heels. He was a tall man, and might be a score of years 
older than his wife; but time had not bent his wiry athletic 
frame, though it had sown his dark hair thickly with gray, 
As he unbonneted, in spite of the shaggy eyebrows which 
half hid keen bright eyes, and the rigid square setting of the 
jaw, his face bore a strange though rugged resemblance to 
his daughter’s. This was old Willie Cameron. For near 
three hundred years his family had lived and toiled on that 
land, and had gone to dust in the same kirkyard. There he 
stood, a genuine descendant of his old Covenant ancestors,— 
of the men who had struggled and bled and died for their 
stern quaint creed, given for it their heart’s blood and soul’s 
travail,—of the women, who had been quietly martyred, and 
had died gladly. Well, their faith might be gloomy, but it 
supported them gloriously when death stood at their right 
hand; and hardly any creed can do more. Annie took her 
father’s bonnet and plaid, and set for him a roughly-carved 
oaken chair with a reverent grace which became her well. 
The supper was placed on the table, and the young ones 
drew round. It was not long before Mother Eve prompted 
Annie. 

“T have been round to Stratherglen, father; and as I 
came round by the burnie-stanes, who suld I meet but daft 
Jean. Was she always sae miserable in her mind and sae 
sadly demented, puir thing ?” 

“Nae, Annie. It’s a sad tale of wrong wrought by man, 
and suffered by woman. I’m an auld man now; but it seems 
like yesterday that I remember Jean the fairest, merriest 
girl in the hills of . She had dark-blue e’en and a sort 
of chestnut-coloured hair: she has them still; but her e’en 
are wild, and her hair is tint wi’ gray, and her face is strewn 
and scared wi’ sorrow. She was a slender bit of a lassie 
then. Angus M‘Kenzie played false to that poor girl; and 
the wee bairn which she bore into the world had a graceless 
father and an unwed mother, who with such shame and 
grief could hardly lift up her stricken head. Then it 
pleased the Almighty to lay his hand heavily on her; and 
her mind was distraught with strange fancies. Day by day 
she bided about the kirk-door, waiting, as she said, for An- 
gus M‘Kenzie to keep his promise to her. He never came; 
and soon he left the village entirely, where, indeed, he was 
ill looked on by all. Her boy Geordie grew up a fine 
bold boy, and his mother’s heart seemed wrapped up in him. 
She often greeted; and the doctor said that was a gude 
sign ; indeed, her raving fits came not so often, and not so 
fearsome to behold. In the cauldest winter blast, when the 
snaw was driving, or when in summer the thunder and 
lightning and storm were heavy in the hills, and a’ folk were 
glad to bide at hame, she wad be the night long on the muir 
among the heather, skirling ower the linns and fens. They 
said a full moon or a wild wind made her sae she couldna 
bide in doors. It came frae all this that the white slim girl 
grew into a meagre, gaunt, weather-worn woman, fleet O 
foot, and muscles strung and knotted like the tawse. She 
lo’ed her bairn weel; and, considering she was out of her mind 





| did just wonderfully by him. He had black e’en like his father, 
nd the strong smell of turf burning, spoke of warmth and 
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taken frae the waters, wi’ the white face and lang dripping 
black hair, wad be of service to her mind; but she didna 
creet much then, and I wondered at it. But frae that day 
to this she’s always hanging ower the craigie ; and there’s a 
strange glint in her e’en.” 

“Do you no think medicine wad heal her ?” asked Annie. 

“The hand of the Lord is on her,” answered her father 
solemnly ; “and He who has laid the burden will remove it 
when He sees fit to do so.” 

The remnants of the meal were laid aside; the usual 


simple prayer offered up; and soon all beneath that roof 
slept in peace. 


That cold wan light which betokens the break of day 
appeared over the hills, as a female attired in somewhat 
patchwork costume walked quickly along the sheep-track. 
Presently she quitted it. Hill or plain, rough or smooth, 
she never relaxed her pace. She crossed a bog, and splashed 
inankle-deep unflinchingly; then out again, crossed a moun- 
tain-ravine, leaping with the activity of a goat from point 
to point. At last, she approached a group of cottages ; she 
passed them, and then reached two straggling hovels at 
the far end of the village. She stopped at the door of one 
of these, put her finger through a hole in it, and unfastened 
the inner latch. It opened into a narrow passage, with a 
door again to the left. A voice was heard over the stairs, 
“Tech, Jeannie, where hae ye been, woman? Ye suld keep 
better hours ;” and a hard, anxious, though kindly face ap- 
peared. 

“Dinna harry me, Maggie, wi’ your daffing; I’m sair 
weary, and J’ll just gang to my bed.” 

She turned into the room. The walls were painted some 
dark colour, so that dirt might there repose unobtrusively. ; 
and the brick-floor was some inches thick with accumulation; 
the ceiling was black with smoke; and the smell close and 
unwholesome. Some peacock’s feathers were fantastically 
arranged against the wall; and a three-cornered cupboard, 
that had once possessed glass fronts, contained some marvel- 
lous specimens of pottery. Jeannie took off the article that 
did duty for a gown, and then the poor creature knelt down 
before the glimmer that lingered in the fire, and chafed her 
hands, talking to herself as she peered wistfully around her. 
Her scanty clothing revealed a wonderfully emaciated ske- 
leton-like figure; and hanging from a bit of string round her 
neck, a half-sixpence lay on her withered breast. In a few 
minutes she was in her bed, but not to sleep, apparently; for 
she leant out, and addressed an imaginary audience : 

“ Hech, sirs, and ye are kind to come and sce the puir 
hody ; but ye maun keep your distance, for I am, ye ken, 
to be treated with respect ;” and she waved her hand with 
a strange dignity. ‘The auld wives ca’ me daft Jean; but 
I'm no that; I’m just mair gleg than they who ca’ me sae. 
Many a crooked skein hae I unravelled; but staun’ bock, 
beggars and gentlemen all. I’m Lady Jean o’ the Isles, 
ye ken; and I wad speak wi’ ye anent my son, the king 0’ 
the Isles.” Then she sobbed, “But I’m whiles gran’ and 
oe whiles puir ;” and she rocked herself to and fro. Then 
She suddenly demanded angrily, ‘Gude woman, what gars 
ye peer ower the Black Pool sae? 
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I'm just seeking my 
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Mur Son, laird, and I never had but one. Hech, auld wile, 
“nna rive the lang weedsi’ that gate! It’s his black tup 
ye hold sae tight, and it’s his hair twining "mang the burnie- 
stanes. He lo’ed so weel the lassie wi’ the gowden hair; 
and noo he lies sae gran’ and still.” Then she sang, “ Green 
stow the rashes, O, ower my laddie; and the water-lily blaws, 
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‘ace, and the veins swelled in her temples and neck: “ Black- | 
=o 1 Angus was a rare thief; he took all frae me that I had 
1 ‘dod “+ rw said I was to be his ain wife; and lang, lang 
"Wage. i the kirk-gate ; but it’s many a day syne, and he 
‘a5 nO come. 
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“Ave geck, and aye girn, ye auld randy wives, ye taupie 
ne’er-do-weel that ye are. Bide wi’ ye, ye tell me? I'll 
bide nae wi’ ye ;” and more than one imprecation mingled 
with her raving. At length she leant back exhausted; her 
mutterings grew almost inaudible, her wanderings were gra- 
dually hushed, and soon the poor maniac sank to rest ; and 
we will hope sleep brought peace to her poor heart. 


High on the hill-side, a gray stone building reared itself 
modestly. ‘The plantation of Scotch fir-trees which flanked 
it were all one-sided, showing by the bare leafless aspect 
which they presented that north-east winds in their pitiless 
storms affected even fir-trees. Patches of corn and pota- 
toes were close round the garden, not perhaps exhibiting 
the appearance of high farming. Facing the house the 
ground broke away abruptly. At the foot of the hill was 
a little thicket of birch and hazel trees. You could not 
see the silvery trout-stream which they sheltered; but you 
might hear its low-toned song. Beyond this lay the vast 
range of Hills ; those near looking craggy, terrible, and 
black; while the far-off ones were softened and rounded by 
distance, and shaded with purple by the mist. This building 
was the manse,—a word dear to many aScottish heart. No 
beggar ever went thence unrelieved; no heart was turned 
away quite uncomforted. Many a young love-affair has 
been advised on there by the minister’s wife, who, austere 
in principle, but so gentle and womanly in practice, has 
counselled still to wait and still to hope, still to love, until 
at last two glad hearts have blessed her. 

She was seated in the parlour. Now to describe her. 
As soon as she turned her face, we don’t know how it was, 
but you loved her; she looked so good and so comely. Her 
hair, which, it must be owned, was more inclined in hue to 
red than golden, was now threaded with a few gray hairs; 
a broad forehead, and large benevolent joyous blue eyes, 
were further set off by a peach-like complexion that many 
a young girl might have envied. 

Mr. Hume entered. He was pale,—not a strong pale, 
but an asthenic paleness,—with a relaxed system and ex- 
citable nerves. His light hair was brushed carefully back, 
revealing a rather narrow but venerative forehead ; his un- 
certain glance and weak voice completed the description. 
He fidgetted about. “ Mary, you'll do that?” and “ Mary, 
do this? and put me in mind to call at Wilistonlaw ?” 

“Yes, James; I'll bear it in mind.” 

Then, “‘ Mary, you will put on your bonnet; the kirk-bell 
will soon be in.” 

She knew it was full early, but complied with his wishes, 
and was soon slowly wending her way down from the manse. 
She sighed once or twice; perhaps she reproached herself 
for fecling a little impatient at her husband’s perpetual fears 
and warnings. She wished he had a little more unconcern 
and courage. All women love courage. He was not, per- 
haps, the beaw ideal which her girl’s dreams had shadowed 
forth; but she had married him, and had done her duty, 
reverencing him as a minister, and trusting and loving him 
as a woman should do her husband, shielding his defects, 
and folding an angel’s wings over his weaknesses. 

Mrs. Hume entered the church, with a kind word for each 
person in the little waiting crowd outside ; and the service 
commenced. Annie Cameron stood there, humbly bending her 
head like a drooping lily ; and many an old shepherd wrapped 
in his plaid, with his hard bronzed face, was there too. These 
had walked a dozen Scottish miles that day, and now stood 
with unbending knee true to their Puritan observances, but 
reverential, quiet, immovable. 
abou 
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much bound together, spoke out his thoughts, and continued 
his prayer : 

‘“ Lighten, O Lord, we beseech thee, if it please thee not 
altogether to take away, the sadness of heart and the dis- 
tress of mind of the one on whom thou hast more especially 
laid thy hand. Let not her night last forever, nor her 
punishment be more than she can bear. Thou hast directed 
her feet to thy house this day; as a sorely-afflicted woman, 
O God, have mercy on her.” 

There was a solemn pause; Jean bent down her head, 
covering her face with her hands, and the tears oozed be- 
tween her bony fingers. Then she rose up, and tottered out. 
Mrs. Hume was returning along the same path to the manse 
an hour later. The sun had withdrawn itself, and the air 
was heavy with coming rain. She heard a voice singing 
“Green grow the rushes, O”—not a Sabbath chant, certainly 
—and instinctively she started forward to stop it; then 
checked herself. It could be no one but “daft Jean.” She 
turned the corner, and beheld, seated on a rock, the expected 
culprit. Her naked feet were wet and bleeding; and in her 
hands was a garland half twisted; a few autumnal flowers, 
faded and pale, some dead leaves and bright nightshade- 
berries, with a handful of rushes, were gathered and laid by 
her side. How to finish the garland with these was appa- 
rently what Jean was puzzling over. 

“T was glad to see you at the church to-day, Jean; but 
why did you not stay for the blessing ?” 

‘““My mind aye havers; I canna bide lang onywhere,” 
said Jean, with a weary air. 

Poor Mrs. Hume! she had intended to have administered 
a rebuke, and likewise to have glanced at the sin of fashion- 
ing a garland on the Sabbath; but it all died away on her 
lips as she met the glance of that mindless eye. 

“How have you cut your feet, Jean ?” 

“T dinna ken; the stanes i’ the burn, may be. Ye see I 
was hurried; for Geordie called me frae the kirk; and I was 
greeting, too; the minister made me greet; it’s lang syne 
I hae dune that. And yet Annie Cameron wadna come. 
My bonnie white lily, wi’ its yellow threads on its white 
leaf. She does ill to say ‘Nay, nay;’ she’s to be Geordie’s 
bride, ye ken.” 

“But, Jean, poor Geordie’s dead, you know; he was 
drowned in the craigie-pool. How should he have a bride ?” 

“He’s nae dead; an if he were dead, sal he nae hae his 
gowden-haired lassie that he lo’ed sae weel? But he sal.” 
And she sang “ The craigie hole shall be their bridal-bed ;” 
adding, “I hae smoothed it this many a day; but the 
waters aye pit the stanes out o’ their place.”” Then the ex- 
pression of her eye changed. Something that poor creature 
saw,—a spectre, perhaps, but real enough to her. “Do ye 
see Geordie, Mrs. Hume, close by ye? O Geordie, man, 
dinna glower sae at me.” 

Mrs. Hume felt a strange thrill. “Jean, my woman, Geor- 
die has gone to heaven, where you must look to follow him.” 

Jean answered not, but gazed sadly into space; then 
suddenly sprang up, saying, “She maun come; he shall hae 
his bride yet!” and almost fled out of sight. 

When Mrs. Hume returned home, she told her husband 
what she had seen, adding, “I'll warn Annie Cameron to be 
wary with that poor crazed creature. She's always hanging 
after the girl; and Annie is but a slender bit of a thing.” 

“You will do well,” said Mr. Hume. “I think all the parish 
would sorrow the day any harm came to Annie Cameron.” 

That craigie was a fearful and yet a beautiful place. The 
little river, which ran noisily and merrily elsewhere, was 
hushed here. It fell into a deep basin, where it lay stilled 
and cold, and its depths were clear and deep. The gray 
rock jutted out steep and precipitous, hanging over it with 
jealous care that none should profane its haunts; and from out 
of the clefts sprang wild grasses and straggling hardy shrubs; 
and its garment of gray and green lichen clothed lovingly its 
rugged and naked sides. Far off, black hills spurred into 


the sky, crowned with heather, strewed with torrent-washed 
stones. But here the green moss hung tangled and forlorn 
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to the birch-trees ; the wind swept in its sighing and dying 
notes, like the moaning of an Aolian harp. But not one 
ripple passed over the haunted pool. Its waters seemed to 
be unstirred, as though the wind had no power over them. 
Well might the wind sigh and moan. A swallow flew 
sharply zigzag over it twittering, and hurried to rest its 
wing on some less eerie place. Then came a murmur of 
voices that grew louder each instant, and in it were mingled 
children’s cries and the deeper tones of men and women. 
There was a little crowd hurrying along in the direction 
of the craigie, and foremost, leading them on, came “ daft 
Jean,” dancing, springing, and wildly tossing her arms. 
She advanced so swiftly, that even the men were breathless, 
But one slender figure kept pace with her untiringly; that 
woman was Mrs, Cameron. 

They were close to the craigie-pool now. Strained and 
fearful eyes peered into its depths. What did they see? 
Would that its waters had been tess clear! A fair girl was 
enshrined there. Her long yellow hair was tangled among 
the stones, waving like river-weeds; and her face was 
turned upward, and the waters moving over it made it wear 
a strange smile. Her hands were crossed peacefully; she 
slept quietly enough. Then there rose a shriek such as 
those rocks had never heard before, and I pray to God my 
ears may never hear again. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


(To be continued monthly.) 


Tue records of English science at this period of the year 
usually resolve themselves into a description of practical 
applications, to which, therefore, our remarks will on this 
occasion be chiefly directed. The process of iron-refining 
discovered by Mr. Bessemer is still running the gauntlet 
of cavil and objection, after the manner of most new dis- 
coveries, and, so far as we can judge, with every chance of 
passing well through the ordeal. It will be remembered 
that one of the earliest and strongest objections made to the 
process of Bessemer was to the effect that the iron produced 
by it would not roll. In reply to this, we are enabled to say 
that a sheet of iron no thicker than paper is now in our pos- 
session, having been rolled out from a mass of iron prepared 
by Bessemer’s process. We are furthermore able to say, 
that, having been thrown into communication with the over- 
seer of perhaps the very largest iron-works in these isles, 
he informs us that Bessemer’s process has been tried on the 
premises in question with favourable results, and this under 
circumstances of much collateral difficulty. Whilst we now 
write, arrangements are being made in that establishment 
for trying the process on a very large scale, subjecting it, 1m 
point of fact, to the experimentum crucis. We probably shall 
witness the experiments, and shall of course take care to 
make known the results, whatever they may be. 

Reference has been previously made (p. 60) to the process 
of Captain Uchatius, and the difference between his and Bes- 
semer’s mode of operation. Equally great, to our appreciation, 
is the functional difference between the process of Bessemer 
and another patented (we think in 1849), which consists 1 
blowing a mixture of atmospheric air and steam upon molten 
iron in a reverberatory puddling furnace, though the plea o! 
similarity has been set up. A legal decision has, however, 
just been given, affirming Mr. Bessemer’s distinctive right. 

The autumn of 1856 will hereafter be associated with 
much of importance in connection with the electric tele- 
graph. Some experiments recently performed on the pre- 
mises of the telegraph office in Broad Street, under the 
superintendence of Professor Morse, have demonstrated the 
possibility of transmitting electric power without relays 
through a subterranean conductor upwards of 2000 miles 
long; hence, assuming that the inductive retardation of 
water is not greater than the inductive retardation of land, 
the question whether it be possible to transmit electricity 
to the extent of affording practical telegraphic indications 
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across the Atlantic is solved. Those persons who are merely 
aware of the dictum, as popularly set forth, that electricity 
travels with at least a velocity of 200,000 miles per second, 
will perhaps think that the passage of electricity through 
an insulated wire aqueously submerged to any distance was 
4 matter of course. This very natural mistake results from 
incorrect popular notions of electricity. The electric fluid 
js still spoken of as if the existence of such fluid had been 
really demonstrated; when, on the contrary, every succes- 
sive advance into the domains of electric science adds proof 
to the testimony already existing, that what is popularly 
termed the electric fluid is a mere condition of matter, and 
not something added to matter. At any rate, the expression, 
that electricity travels at the rate of at least 200,000 miles 
per second, is only true for one kind of conductor,—copper- 
wire, one particular gauge of copper-wire, and under the 
specific proviso that the copper-wire be surrounded with 
atmospheric air. If an insulated conductor be surrounded 
with water, Professor Faraday demonstrated, what might 
have been theoretically inferred, that the complex laws of 
electrical induction come into play, and that the flow of 
electricity (still to adopt the conventional idea of a fluid) 
is retarded. 

It may here be observed, that a ready means of trans- 
mitting electric or electro-magnetic telegraph indications 
fur any distance is afforded on land by the relay-battery 
system, as it is called, which may be described as a process 
by means of which an expiring current of electricity, far too 
weak to work a telegraph, is made to turn on more electri- 
city, and thus bring aid when required. Evidently, the 
relay-system is unavailable in the instance of submarine 
telegraphs. Whilst on the subject of electric telegraphs, it 
is only just to mention that practical Englishmen have 
begun to see and to admit that the needle-system of Cooke 
and Wheatstone yields in every important element to the 
printing telegraph of Professor Morse. 

Not the least amongst recent telegraphic achievements 
is that of laying down, under the auspices of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, an efficient network of telegraphic wires through- 
out our Indian Empire, even to the confines of Birmah. The 
fact cannot be denied, that we, in our little isle, have not 
adopted the electric telegraph to such an extent as both its 
merits and our own comfort and well-being demand. The 
day may perhaps come when towns, and perhaps even dis- 
triets of towns, will each lay on their several mains for 
time and telegraphic purposes, as they now lay on mains 
for the supply of water and of gas. Switzerland is in ad- 
vance of all other European states in the facilities it gives 
of telegraphic communication. Twenty-five words for one 
franc, whatever the distance, is the Swiss tariff. 

Brother Jonathan has been recently letting Britannia 
see the extent to which he has been going ahead in the 
construction of heavy ordnance on the canon obusier prin- 
ciple, ordinarily translated by us as the Paixhan gun sys- 
fem. The Merrimac U.S. frigate, for some time anchored 
in Southampton water, is armed exclusively with the so- 
called Dahlgren ordnance. They are Paixhan, or shell, guns, 
only differing from the ordinary cannon of that description 
i their enormously increased thickness at the breach, where 
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dione the brunt of explosion has to be borne. The Merrimac 


has not one solid shot ou board, and is therefore committed, 
« Voutrance, to the Paixhan, or incendiary, principle. Whilst 
on the subject of cannon, it may be well to intimate that 
Mr. Abel, chemical director of the War Department of the 
= nal at Woolwich, has returned from Silesia, whither 
we had been sent by the Government to examine and report 
\, At be dea of iron-refining by means of gaseous fuel. 
~*; k0C1'8 report to the Government has not yet been pre- 
cia d; but we have reason to believe that it will be ex- 
pressive of satisfaction in respect of the process. 

| A correspondence has been going the round of the news- 
‘pets relative to the probability of discovering coal near 
“ndon. The unsuccessful issue of artesian boring for water 
“ar Highgate originated this curious discussion. In defer- 


ence to the opinion of Mr. Prestwich, that the green-sand 
strata might yield a profitable water-supply, the artesian 
boring in question was carried on. Instead, however, of 
meeting with the green-sand, anomalous strata were en- 
countered, which some geologists imagine to be of the new 
red-sandstone series. If this hypothesis be borne out, coal 
may be found after the new red sandstone has been pierced 
through. 

Glancing to the progress of continental science, we find 
that the inhabitants of Zurich are preparing to light their 
town with gas distilled from wood. This has already been 
done in Munich, where the resulting gas is not only more 
free from disagreeable odour than coal-gas, but its illumina- 
tive power is greater in the ratio of six to five. 

The recent instances of poisoning in England by the 
combined agency of strychnia and tartar-emetic have in- 
duced the German philosopher Von Sicherer to examine 
the influences which tartar-emetic exerts in modifying the 
agency of strychnia and embarrassing its chemical disco- 
very. The assertion had been made, that strychnia could 
not readily be discovered in the presence of tartar-emetic. 
Von Sicherer proves this notion to be unfounded. 

Admiral Du Petit Thours has availed himself of an ofli- 
cial voyage to Peru to make investigations relative to the 
process of mummification followed by the Incas, and to 
obtain some interesting specimens of pottery from Peruvian 
tombs. These specimens he has consigned to the keeping of 
M. Adolphe Brongniart, already so well known for his re- 
searches in the chemistry of ceramic art. 

In the department of foreign agricultural chemistry, M. 

Sobiérre has arrived at the conclusion that the ammoniacal 
part of guano, which is usually dissipated and lost, may be 

- effectually retained by mixing it with animal-charcoal ; he 
therefore recommends this practice to agriculturists. We 
hardly think, however, that a material so expensive as 
animal-charcoal will commend itself to the good graces of 
British agriculturists, when peat-charcoal, so much cheaper 
and nearly as efficacious, is close at hand. Finally, in the 
matter of foreign science, we have to intimate that the 
theory of endemic and epidemic diseases, said to be corre- 
lated with the presence or absence of ozone, will want look- 
ing to. In Italy, Professor G. Campani has written a paper 
Sulla carta ozonometrica a ioduro di potassio; and in France, 
M. Cloez has presented a thesis to the Academy of Sciences; 
—both monographs going far to prove, if not absolutely 
proving, that the ozone test-paper is affected by the sun’s 
rays, moisture, and other agencies besides ozone: hence it 
is not worthy the reliance hitherto placed in it. 





DYSPEPTIC FANCIES. 





I am no diner-out. My digestion is not good enough; and I 
have often thought that my soul knows more of my gastric 
juice than pineal gland. In fact, dinner is the death of my 
thick-coming fancies. They are exhaled, killed, and leave 
nothing behind but a caput mortuum, an empty flagon, a 
dry wine-cask, a pumpkin with no seeds, a lantern with no 
light in it, Roger Bacon’s brazen head without its voice. 
When I have dined, draw, O draw the curtains close, and 
wheel me to the fire; then let your conversation murmur 


| like a summer brook, and I will, in half-sleep, half-dream, 


make mind-pictures of the past, and believe that when I 
was young I was both healthy and happy. Yor dinner is 
to me now the piace de résistance of the day. 

I conquer, but am beaten; I do ignominiously succumb 
before the fierceness of mine own attack, and only handle 
my arms valiantly at last to cry quarter shamefully. O 
grief, an empty platter gets the better of a full stomach! I 
retire from the wreck of the feast helpless and discomfited ; 
the disjecta membra of fish, flesh, and fowl, mock my futile 
triumph and combine to haunt me afterwards. For I bear 
down upon the table like an Arab charging his foe, but I 





go away from it like a heavy Dutchman full of cabbage and 
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sour kraut. I have the lack-lustre eye of the stupid man, 
the slow tongue of the modest man, and the dull wit of an 
unfeed lawyer. I confess my torpidity. Norfolk dumpling 
shall have his heavy jest at me, and I will not answer ; 
jokes as flat as his own fields shall not stir my bile; I will 
hear without understanding, I will smile without knowing 
why ; my comprehension shall not even rise to the height 
ofa gross story, which, like a musk-rat or a fox, is filthiest 
at its tail. 

If IT had at such a time enough imagination remaining, 
I would curiously divide my stolen wits among the dishes 
on the table. Here a piece of salmon ran away with my 
best joke, there a slice of beef blunted the point of a smart 
saying; I lost the thread of an argument among the nice 
intricacies of a partridge’s wing; and was reduced to plain 
yes or no in the battery of a damson-cheese. Even much 
wine awakes not my drowsy spirits; my understanding lies 
like a log by a winter's brook, and all of good it contains 
is a dead residuum of defunct jests and extinguished witti- 
cisins. If any one accosts me, my brain lumbers up heavily 
in an answer; if 1 attempt a pun, ‘tis nothing but a flash 
in the pan; and while the piece hangs fire, my questioner 
turns to his neighbour, and asks him who that silent gen- 
tleman is. Then as I sip my wine, and hear politician-tinkers 
boasting of their power to mend the old state-kettle, young 
men impertinently flippant, old men lugubriously dull, I 
think, shame be to me, of nothing but sleep; yes, I think 
also of roses, and waterfalls, and little birds singing their 
madrigals, and fountain-heads, and pathless groves, and a 
soft couch in the meadow-grass, or a loving lounge on my 
own sofa before the fire. By and by these after-dinner 
Voices come to me as from a distance; my mind enters the 
vestibule of sleep, and catches only the far-off echoes ofa 
prosaic world. ‘Then I make odd blunders in connecting 
the dim sounds which reach me. A sober piece of philo- 
sophy ends by declaring that Miss has fine legs ; and 
I catch a line of poetry industriously quoting the last Mark- 
Lane prices. Somehow or other, the question of who did 
what, and what somebody else said, mingles itself with vol- 
canoes in the moon and the correct longitude of Kansas on 
the American Question. Words, too, cease to be signs of 
thought, or shape themselves into preposterous meanings. 
Louis Napoleon last week knocked down two policemen in 
the Strand; and the Emperor of Russia is enjoying a six 
weeks’ relaxation at the treadmill. 

But it is when I am alone in my own chamber that 
I relish mostly these vague after-dinner reveries. With 
a powerful sense of the importance of my reasoning 
faculties, I feel an odd pleasure in catching now and then 
glimpses of the strange realm of fancy. I have not patience 
enough to pursue an idea to any length, but am conscious 
of passing from one state of dreamy imagination to another 
with what would be a most ridiculous celerity, were I not 
absolutely incapable of feeling surprised at any mental in- 
consistency. Sometimes the hedge which separates the two 
strips of fairy-land is a short doze, a true sip of the Lethean 
draught; or, it may be, a noise in the street, or a knock at 
the door. Sleep, however, at such atime is an inconstant 
mistress, and at one moment kisses your eyes, and at another 
runs from your embrace, anon lulling you into the prepa- 
ratory hush of supine slumbers, and anon leaving you to 
start up, take an idle glance at your book or newspaper, and 
straightway subside into your former dreaminess. QO, then 
[ have pressed the remembrances of years into the limits of 
a passing thought! Then have I waved back the shadows 
of the too-busy present, and stood face to face with my other 
self!—the self of the past—the vague dreamer on those 
heathy wilds, or cleaving the blue lake-waters, or ram- 
bling with thee, O M——, thou brave and kindly heart, 
together frightening the green gods of those antique woods 
by wild laughter-shouts at our impossible German. Ah me, 
what blissful memories ris 





up and do obeisance in the 
charmed circles of youth! Love was not all madness or 
delirium, fair ——, when, in the wild tangled wilderness, 








thy brown eyes launched with each glance an argosy of 
hope upon my sea of life; thy sighs the winds which filled 
their sails, thy eloquent blushes the sunbeams filling their 
summer sky. Shipwrecked I remain, and the dust of 
years has passed over thy head, soiled the amaranthine 
locks af youth, and buried thy beauty in the narrow touch 
of one short memory. Well, perhaps, it is so with us all, 
that we may learn to discover in our dearest thoughts, in 
all enchantment of our feelings, the winding-sheet and cere- 
ments of their own death. Youth is but a transition period, 
and the present but the sheath of that chrysalis, the future, 
And now 


‘* Sigh softly, ye summer breezes ; and sin 
Your faint melodies, ye mystic horns !” 


for I am in my unreal remembrances—the trance of un. 
‘arthly memorics, the dreams of some mysterious past. I 
believe with Plato in the pre-existence of the soul; else why 
should I have recollections of a life of which this seems but 
an after-birth ? For methinks at some time I have lain upon 
the slopes of wondrous hills, turreted by flames of sapphire 
and of gold; sweet voices have mingled round me in the 
liquid music of immortal song; while hands have pressed 
my own, soft cheeks have been laid to mine, and on my bo- 
som have I felt the thrill of her celestial life pulsing against 
me like the tide of the sea upon the shore; or again, it is as 
a little child running alone down a leafy lane. I come toa 
white cottage, cool in the fiery flashes of hot noon; therein 
at night the pale moonbeams lie across my bed. But who 
stands at the gate; what little hands are clesping mine; 
what soft kisses are showered upon my lips and cheeks? I 
see a face that life has never seen. [hear a voice that never 
smote my ears on earth. <A graceful shadow runs in my 
walk, or chases with me the undisappointing bubbles of im- 
pressive youth; or standing both together, looking on the 
western sun, I feel her tearful face pressed close to mine, 
and then we weep, for that sun journeys to another sky, and 
I must follow it. 

I am willing to account for some of these fancies by 
supposing them to be chance recollections of books read to 
be forgotten. It may be by the help of my own imagination 
I keep up the delusion. Yet, take them for what they are, I 
would not exchange them for all the prosaic grandeurs of 
kings and princes that wisdom ever chose to moralise on. 
They are my terra incognita whereon I rule sole lord; my 
fortunate isles, and the sea is ever mild and the skies ever 
blue; they are a centre of quiet in the vexed Bermoothes of 
this world, the true succedaneum of life’s toothache, the 
elixir of youth’s decrepitude, the shadowy sunshine of 4 
mournful day. 

Let ill-natured people sneer, and call them the freaks of 
the fancy when reason sleeps, the giddy frolic of children 
who have an empty house to play in. I am too happy to 
care; for these my dreams, if dreams they are, are sworn 
friends and fairy playmates with other beauteous children 
of the mind. And as I wave my ideal wand, through half- 
shut eyes I see the landscape of a fairer world: a lovely 
maiden lying by a singing stream; a meadow sloping down- 
wards to a lake; forest-ground barred and crossed by moon- 
light ; a silver swan looking on its moveless shadow ; a cave 
lit up by fairy lights; a torrent dashing fiercely through 
some mysterious glen; still rides the brave knight with his 
vizor up; still heavenly Una leads her milk-white lamb; 
still shines the treacherous heaven of Armida’s smiles ; still 
dance the cloven— Eh, eh—what, Susan? Coffee? Yes, 
you may bring me a cup.” 


an 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 
By WALTER K. KELLY. 


He 13 sry Frrexp wno arixps at My Mt, that is, who 1s 
profitable to me; a vile sentiment, if understood too abso- 
lutely. But the proverb is rather to be interpreted as ( i 
ing a test by which genuine friendship may be distinguishe 
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from its counterfeit. “ Acts are love, and not fair speeches” 
(Span.),— Obras son amores que no buenas razones. “If you 
love me, John, your acts will tell me so” (Span.),—Si bien 
me quieres, Juan, tas obras me lodiran. “In the world you 
have three sorts of friends,” says Chamfort ; “ your friends 
who love you, your friends who do not care about you, and 
your friends who hate you.” 

"  AcCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN IN THE BEST-REGULATED F'amiiirs. 
« There is a skeleton in every house ;” or, as the Spaniards 
have it, No hay casa do no haya su calla, ealla,—There is no 
house but has its ‘ Hush! hush !”—The English proverb is 
generally used in a jocular sense, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEIGHBOURLY SYMPATHY 


Ilomes, particularly country-homes, might often be sur- 
rounded with a happier and more congenial neighbourhood, 
if those well off knew better how to evince the sympathy 
they perhaps really feel for their less fortunate brethren. It 
is not enough to urge the principle of sympathy ; its details 
must be studied, its manifestations guided with judgment 
and delicacy. In my own experience, for instance, I have 
seen labouring boys and young men, with gloomy faces and 
reckless bearing, who were treading an even course of igno- 
rance, neglect, and hard work, to be continued on into old 
age, downward to the grave,—I have seen such awakened 
to the consciousness that they were men, only by speaking 
a friendly word, and giving them a smile now and then. I 
have watched the progress of these friendly salutations, and 
lave more than once seen such youths emerge from amidst 
their lower and more wilful associates, and take a higher 
stand, as if all at once their better thoughts and feelings 
vere brought into play; and thus, by aiming at being 
respected, they have themselves become “ respectable.” 
. How often, also, do we meet the older man who was once 
in “good circumstances,” but who “failed,” and is now re- 
duced ; who was once courted and smiled upon, but who is 
how passed unnoticed by all his “respectable” but cold- 
hearted neighbours. How shabby and sad and disconsolate 
he has looked, all the less able to bear his present privations 
and neglects from having once enjoyed prosperity and flat- 
tery! Now he lifts his head only to see others turn from 
lim; but in the midst of his dejection, how often have we 
seen the drooping spirit raised, the haggard look cheered, by 
some one of kindly heart among his wealthy and respected 
neighbours stopping to greet him, to speak a few words, or, 
i riding by, give him a smile or a nod. 
It is astonishing (till we think of it) how much of bless- 
Such little attentions may bestow on the otherwise 
legiected and fallen. In his now reduced condition he may 
Perhaps get his loaves from the Union; but man cannot live 
ny bread alone. How many cold silent minutes are there 
7 the heart yearns for a genial glance and sympathising 
vord,—when it longs to feel that it is not spurned or for- 
sutten by every body! 
. Thus we see that the benefits we can give to others are 
ra mited to those wnicu are bought with money. Com- 
“TS like these cost the giver nothing, and they are among 
© choicest fruits of benevolence. Let no one say he is too 
‘ogive, An occasional meal to the hungry, a letter writ- 
r one who cannot write himself, advice or informa- 
© those who need either,—such manifestations of sym- 
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kindnesses emanate: for it 
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more than that from which the 
is indeed more blessed to give than to receive. 








ART IN THE DWELLING.—No. II. 


Wuat inscrutable blindness, obtuseness, or obliquity of 
vision, could it have been which caused our ancestors for 
long generations to be contented with such ungainly fur- 
niture, such hideous decorations, such ugly household arti- 
cles of all kinds? The wealthy were perhaps worse off in 
this respect than the poorer classes, inasmuch as the latter 
could not attempt to adorn their dwellings. Wooden plat- 
ters and brown pitchers are not pretty things, it is true; 
but their sturdy simplicity redeems them from contempt. 
Where there is no assumption, failure cannot follow. But 
the more ambitious of those days ran after fashion even as 
do we of this present lustre of this present century. ‘They 
expended much moncy, time, and thought in fitting up their 
houses. Those heavy mouldings, those funereal recesses, 
were not planned without due deliberation ; those tall awk- 


‘ward mantelpieces were decided on in wise conclave ; the 


narrow windows, letting in as little of the light of heaven 
as might be, were adopted advisedly. So with the furniture. 
The massive angular chairs, the mammoth sofas, were in 
accordance with the “ taste” of the age, even as was painted 
china and huge-patterned chintz. Happy the dame who 
could ornament her withdrawing-room in the magnificence 
of two or three of those great jars, whereon and around 
which, dragons, butterflies, beetles, and flowers marvellous 
to the botanist, disported in atrial abandonment, or were 
ranged in dignified procession! Window and bed curtains, 
chair-covers, and cups and saucers, followed after the same 
style ofart. Grotesqueness in form, gaudiness in colour, in- 
congruity in pattern,—such was the ideal which the artists 
of those days so felicitously realised. 

Who was it that first ventured to step in and work by 
slow degrees a change in the existing order of things? Who 
dared to make the first attack on the staunch conservatisin 
of taste, by hinting, and then showing the advantage of such 
inventions as French windows, low mantelpieces, light cor- 
nices, pretty-patterned paper-hangings, and chintzes of a 
livelicr pictorial interest than the dragon-haunted ones of 
yore? Who suggested the idea of curved chair-backs, sloping 
sofas, and circular tables ? Who originally lifted up his voice 
and declared the wonderful doctrine that other forms of or- 
namental design were possible besides the great orders of 
the griffin, the pseudo-Greek, or Egyptian, the monstrous 
floral and entomological, and that (best loved of all by the 
tasteful decorators of the period) of the scroll and isolated 
head—sometimes a man’s and sometimes a lion’s—which 
frequented the centre of sideboards and pier-tables, the arms 
of chairs, and the knockers of doors, grinning defiance to 
all beholders ? 

But perhaps fully as much as to these great reformers do 
we owe to him who first endeavoured to make the common 
things, the daily requisites of life, beautiful. The manutac- 
ture of cups and saucers, jugs, plates—the whole range of 
household crockery—has undergone a great change within 
the last five-and-twenty years. It is the fault of the pur- 
chaser, not of the manufacturer, now-a-days ifthe utensils 
on table and sideboard are not graceful and fair to the eyes, 
in shape, colour, and pattern. Beauty, in this respect at 
least, is as cheap as ugliness, and is even more easily ob- 
tainable. It is quite a matter of difficulty to procure a cup 
and saucer of such uncomeliness as the example here given, 
But some years since, they thronged the shelves of china- 
shops—they, ay and worse than they. Tall and awkward, 
or short and thick, with straight and angular handles, they 
seemed to revel in their uncompromising hideousness of pat- 
tern and form. Large scarlet flowers occupied the centre 
of each, or a black butterfly or huge beetle added interest 
and lent pleasing associations to the breakfast or tea table. 


| But now the cheapest of such things are fashioned grace- 
M ] ~ . ~ i ‘ 
ighten and sweeten the air of many homes—none | 


fully, as in fig. 2, which, in its chaste simplicity of form and 
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DOMESTIC UTENSILS AS THEY WERE AND AS THEY ARE, 





colour, puts to shame the uncouth elaboration and gaudy 
tinting of the costly tea-services of twenty years ago. Fig. 
8, again, is a pattern generally adopted in more expensive 
china; the handle twisted like a tree-branch, the pattern, 
a slender twining wreath in gold round the rim. 

To revert to jugs. The history of jugs, if there were 
time to discuss it, might afford some instructive examples. 
Could any thing in so innocent a material as pottery, be 
more uncomfortable to behold than the ancient ewers which 
held water, or their gaunt and grim younger children which 
contained milk or cream? Midway between these two was 
the jug specially furnished for the dinner-table, of which 
fig. 4 is a portrait. This, in its day, was doubtless considered 
rather admirable: it was manufactured of handsome ware, 
and much tracery and other ornate decoration was expended 
upon it. Other jugs were fashioned on the model of fig. 6, 
which were made in “ sets” of three or four, and for many 
years seem to have been the popular “ useful” jug. Who 
does not recognise its familiar yellow cheek? It abounded 
in kitchens and sculleries, whence it oftentimes emerged 
into parlours or bed-chambers, so wide was its range of 
duties. Such a good thing could scarcely be too generally 
adopted, it was evidently thought. 

In the present day, however, the china-warehouseman 
would probably offer pattern fig. 5, or something similar to 
it, for a table-jug; while for hot-water or milk, one like fig. 7 
would be found as strong and useful as a less graceful arti- 
cle. Moreover, the jugs for kitchen use may now be had of 
far comelier appearance than those which in former days 





sufficed for drawing-room or sideboard. Even those, dear to 
the housewife’s eyes, wherein the neck is wide enough to 
admit the insertion of the hand in cleansing, are not so un- 
mitigatedly awkward, or so absurdly rotund, as of yore. 
Improvement, in fact, is making way. The world is to be 
congratulated thereupon. <A few years ago, a teapot on the 
model of fig.8 would not have been received with disfavour. 
There is a manifest ambition after beauty and dignity in 
this design, but with a result that reminds us of the gait 
and aspect of a cock of the Cochin-China breed. It is of 
choice porcelain, tenderly finished in every particular, and 
has doubtless been accustomed to be spoken of as a very 
handsome teapot. One almost feels compassionate towards 
even a piece of pottery that has lived beyond its day, and 
finds itself in an uncongenial world, where its best points 
are not understood. People’s ideas of handsome teapots have 
undergone a change since that was designed and executed ; 
but we must not allow ourselves to exult too soon. Among 
metal teapots there is abundant opportunity forreform. The 
best of them are much lacking in grace of form and harmony 
of proportion, while most of the commoner kinds are alto- 
gether at war with any thing |... symmetry or elegance. 
The example we give in fig. 9, though a great improvement, 
still shows how much is left to be done in this department 
of domestic art-manufactures. 


———— 











*,* A Curistuas Numper is in preparation, of which 





full particulars will be duly announced. 
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STEREOSCOPES 


AND 





SLIDES. 


{{and Stereoscopes, 9d.; Black Stereoscopes, of the best Form, 1s. Gd.; Polished Mahogany Stereoscopes, 2s. 6d.; Photo- 


graphic 


Slides, Groups, Views, Landscapes, &c., Plain and Q.loured, in endless Variety, from 5s. per dozen, 
Swiss Views, Glaciers, &c. of the finest Quality, 18s. per dozen, usually sold at 24s. 


Views on Glass, from 3s, each, The new Christmas Féte Slides, 2s, 3d. each plain, 2s. 9d. coloured, 


AT SPENCER BROWNING and CO.’s, 111 MINORIES. 


*.* THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 





MICROSCOPES. 





SPENCER BROWNING and CO's, 111 MINORIES, ~ 


Compound Microscope, with Forceps and Microscepic Objects, in Polished Mahogany Case, 6s, 6d.; always charged else- 


where 10s. 6d. 


Achromatic Microscope, with superior Fittings, in Mahogany Case, 1/. 17s. 6d. 
The Student’s Educational Achromatic Microscope, with Two Achromatic Object-Glasses, forming Three Powers, and all 
Fittings in Mahogany Case, 2/. 10s., usually sold at 3d. 3s. 
Superior Ditto, with all recent Improvements and higher Powers, extra Fittings, &c, &c., 3é. 15s,, never before offered 


under 4/, 4s. 


SPENCER BROWNING and CO., 111 MINORIES. 


Established Ninety Years. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.: 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of 
gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to ad- 
vantage under the gage of many frienis, and there- 
fore to devote increased attention to the duties of 
thetoilet. It is at this festive season that 
ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

: are more than usually essential. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, 
their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the uni- 
Versally known efficacy of these Articles, give them a 
ceebrity unparaile\ed, and render them peculiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


Por hay etn. and for Improving and Beautifying 
“le Hat, Imparting a transcendent lustre, and sus- 
j 6 iN tt in decorative charm. 


: ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
oe a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy 
~. Seitness to the Hands and Arms, and eradicates 
“ulaneous Defects, 
Ri eras 
j “OWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTI- 
: FRICE, 
. ett te ; the Teeth a _ pearl-like whiteness, 
mt — Gums, and renders the Breath sweet 
' 4 A-ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, 
‘ondon, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !! 
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“i Testimonials from the Society of Arts and her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 


Now reade : 
ready, in crown 4to, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Weiss " 
wv i Three ; * . 
Lithographic Plates, several Hundred 


Ilustrariy , 
latin n° Diagrams, Specimens of Cutting and 
ans g Paper, &c. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
THE 
ENGLISH KINDER GARTEN 


(CHILDREN’s GARDEN), 


a 


‘Cc Mothers, Nursery Governesses, and 
: of Intean Tal an Exposition of Frog 
Ctive and a fraining, and a great variety 
actin te amusing Games, and Industrial 

" 4 en also numerous Songs set 
Mi Benen, = to Gymnastic Exercises. By 
ch Kir ONGE, Founders of the First 
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Ger Garten, and the Kinder Garten 
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THE TOYS. 


Cuhes , ; 
2 Pa ‘Yilnders, Sticks, or Plaiting and 
Boxes foes for use in this System, on 
**OM Od. to Ge. 
s H, . 
s. 29 Pastunst 2 Pew 
- Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


FREE BY POST. 


SPURGEON'S SERMONS. 


12 assorted for 12 stamps, 6 for 7 stamps. 


Great Eastern Steamer. 
Pian and Description, 18 stamps. 
How to obtain a Situation ; 
OR, HINTS TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 
7 stamps. 


‘Tilustrated Webster Spelling-Book. 


250 Engravings. 13 stamps. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


13 stamps. 
Address: G. J. Srevenson, 54 Paternos‘er Row. 





Now ready, price Is. 


A. B. HAS RETURNED!!! 


Illustrated by M‘ConnELt, with Tracings from the 
Capital of the Second Column of the Times. 


London: W. Kewxt and Co., 51 and 52 Paternoster 
Row; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway-Stations. 


"Price Is. 
OUR SCHOOL; 


OR, SCRAPS AND SCRAPES IN SCHOOL-BOY 
LIFE. 


By Oxtver OLpFeLLow, M.A. Oxon. 


With Fifty humorous Ullustrations by Wm. CoNNELL 
and others, engraved by Messrs. NicHoLts and Co. 


A faithfu] Narrative of some of the sayings and 
doings of that illustrious man and most gifted scholar, 
the late Rev. Dvopecimus WackrErsack, DD., 
F.A.S., &c. &c. formerly and for many years Head 
Master of the Royal Grammar-School of ****®, 
founded by Henry-VII., and endowed by Archbishop 
Laud. 

London: Joun Wescry and Co, 





In one thick vol., the 1!th edition, much enlarged, 
price 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symp- 


toms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Dis- | 


eases; with a collection of approved Prescriptions, 
&c. forming a comprehensive Medical Guide. By 
T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Engiand. 

“One object is prominently evident, the author’s 
sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. 


To recommend a work like the present to our readers, | 





is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” 
—Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

‘Undoubtedly the best medical work for private 
families in the English language. 
Literary Times, April 1852. 
Paternoster Row; HatTcHARDs, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


SiIMPKIN AND Co., 
187 Piccadilly. 





THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY. 


The FIFTH YEAR.—FIVE PER CENT GUA 
RANTEED INTEREST PER ANNUM, and AN- 
NUAL BONUS BESIDES.—Enrolled under 6 and 
7 Wm. 1V., cap. 32, as a most eligible mode of In- 
vestment for Capital and Savings, and is the cheapest 
and speediest mode of acquiring the Freehold Fran- 
chise in all counties, securing at the same time first- 
rate Ground.rents. 

TRUSTEES. 

The Lord Viscount Ranelagh. 

The Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P. 

The Right Hon. R. Christopher N. Hamilton, M,P. 

J.C. Cobbold, Esq M.P. 

Prospectuses will be sent free to any part of the 
United Kingdom, the Continent, and the Colonies. 
No partnership liability. The taking of land is quite 
optional. Members may be either investers, for in- 





it is invaluable.” 


terest only, paid half-yearly, or may select plots on 
estates for eligible ground-rents, Each completed 
share costs 52/. 4s. 6d.; but members may pay their 
| subscriptions, 8s. monthly, 5/. yearly, or quarterly, 
and can withdraw at any time by giving ten days’ 
notice. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Seeretary. 

Offices, No. 33 Nerfolk Street, Strand, London, 





VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE “POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” 


Is confidently recommended to the Public as an un- 
failing remedy for Wounds of every description, a 
certain cure for Ulcerated Sere Legs, if of twenty 
years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chil- 
blains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the Face, 
Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, and is a spe- 
cific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes fol- 
low Vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. lgd. and 2s, 9d, 
each. 
Also his 
PILUL® ANTISCROPHULE, 


Confirmed by more than forty years’ experience to be, 
without exception, one of the best alterative medi. 
' cines ever compeunded for purifying the blood, and 
assisting mature in all her operations. Hence they 
' are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutie Complaints, Glandu- 
| lar Swellings, particularly those of the Neck, &c. 
They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at all times without confinement 
| or change of diet. Sold in boxes, at ls. 1d., 2s. 9d., 
} 4s. 6d., lle. and 22s, 
| Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Beach and Bar- 
} nicott, at their Dispensary, Bridport; by the London 
Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicine Vendors 
| in the United Kingdom. 
|. Observe !—No Medicine sold under the above name 
| can possibly be genuine unless “ Beach and Barni- 
| cott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the 
| Governinent Stamp affixed to each package. 
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Subjects now provided 
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CHRISTMAS AND WINTER EVENINGS’ DELIGHTS! 


‘* Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 


7 . * : P | 


So let us welcome peaceful evening in.”— Cowper, 
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Tus delightfal Inven- 
tion of Str Davin | 
BRewsTer’s is unap- 
proached for the ex- 
quisite entertainment 
it affords in the Social 
and Domestic Circle. 


The immense range of 


for it will interest and 
charm every | class of 
persons. The Lonpon 
STEREOSCOPIC Com- 


PANY 


100, 


Mont Blanc, the Valley of Chamouni, and the choicest Views of 
Switzerland generally. (Just out.) 


Italy, Rome, Venice, Padua, Naples, France, Rhine, Sayoy, Pompeii, | Drawing-Room Elegancies, Harp-Solos, &c. 


Nice, Milan, Heidelberg. 


English Scenery: Dovedale, Balmoral and its surrounding Water- 
falls, Isle of Wight (100 Views), Wales, &c. &c. 


Antiquities, Cathedrals, &c.: Kenilworth, Tintern, Netley, Bolton | 
Priory, Kirkham, Fountains, Rievaulx, Byland, Stonehenge, &c. 


&c. . 


Crystal Palace and its Courts (200 Views), on Transparent Glass | 
and on Paper, 





( NO HOME WITHOUT A STEREOSCOPE. 


have recently Ww — oe Oe ‘ ts 3° 


000 


Slides, which comprise, amongst numberless others, the following charming and instructive Subjects : 







laid in 80 immense 
: _ Stock of Subjects from | 
+s ad all parts of the world | 
e ) and invite all who cay | 

visit their Establish. 
ments to do so; and 


those who reside at g 
ONSET 
ULL epee 


i Ne 


i) 


garni rns 


distance ean have any 


Subjects they select 


| : ; sent free by Post. (a. 
S Le \ talogues sent on remit- 

‘ tance of a Stamp. The 
Stock now consists of 


upwards of 





AMUSING GROUPS AND SCENES, COMPREHENDING AL- 
MOST EVERY INCIDENT OF ORDINARY LIFE. 


High Life, Low Life—‘ Wilkie” like. 

Love-Scenes: Lovers, their Quarrels, Reconciliations, &c. 

Single Life and its Discomforts, Married Life and-its Pleasures. | 

Marriages, Babies, Baptisms, Candle Lectures, &c. ~ 

Miseries of Human Life: Toothaches and other Woes, &c. &. &. 

Winter’s Tale: with Portraits of Mrs. Charles Kean’s ‘ Hermione,’ 
Miss Heath, Miss Leclercq, Mr. Harley, Mr. Ryder, &c. &c.; Miss 
Murray, Miss Wyndham, and other Celebrities. 


; ; + - > “ 
‘‘These bear a sort of historical value, and are admirably executed. Times. 





The above Subjects vary from ls. 6d. plain, to 3s. exqu 
STEREOSCOPES, from 2s. 6d. each. In choice Woods, 
Collection for 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


with Stereoscopic Portraits of the Bride and Bridegroom 
Clergyman, Bridesmaids, &c. 


———— ——— 





** Wonderful instrument.” Times. 
** Effects almost miraculous.”—Morning Herald. 


tiser. 
** Heidelberg, as real and solid as on the banks of the Neckar.”—Daily News. 


Specimens sent if desired, 3s. each. 


** Every thing grand and beautiful brought to our own homes.”—Morning Adver- | Britannia. 


; 











uisitely coloured. - 
from 10s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. ; in elegant Boxes, with choiee | 


at the Altar, representing the Marriage-Ceremony, with 





‘‘ Invaluable aid to intellectual progress.” — Globe, fout eae" 
“No family or school should be without one. It is the wonder of our ™ 


. . ey- sew : iT sniversa! 
‘*Their groups and views are the finest we ever saw. They afford & 


enjoyment.”—Art Journal. 


On the ist December, 60 Scenes from “Our Village,” Love-Scenes and Marriages, &c. 
in the style of the Court of Louis Quatorze. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
54 CHEAPSIDE (TWO DOORS FROM BOW CHURCH); 
313 OXFORD STREET (TWENTY DOORS FROM REGENT STREET). 


Just out, the “A BC” of Photography, free by Post, 1s. 
STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS, complete, with Chemicals and Instructions, from £5 5s. # £10 1%. 
*." Portraits in all Styles daily ; Dinner and Tea Parties, Marriages, &c. &. 
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